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Wide World 
Darius Milhaud Discusses One of His Compositions with Fellow Composers Who 
Attended the Luncheon Given in His Honor by the Board of the League of 
Composers at Town Hall Recently. From the Left Are: M. Milhaud, Randall 
Thompson, Douglas Moore and Virgil Thomson 
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Metropolitan Photo 
Abram Chasins (Left), Pianist and Composer, 
Bids Goodbye to John Bitter, Conductor of 
the Miami Symphony, as the Latter Boards 


a Streamliner for the Southland. Mr. Chasins Ganell Glenn. Vicllialel. Vols with Pore 
. . . . . ' ' y 
Will Be a a Soloist said the Miami Grainger, Pianist and Composer, About the 
Orchestra in Marc Joint Concert They Gave Recently in Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 
| 


Marks Levine of NBC ~ 
Concert Service, Re- 
cuperating from a 
Recent Illness at His 
Home in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. With Him 
Is Florence Easton, 
Soprano 


eMusic Makers 


at Ease 


a Dw 


On a Visit to New York, Henry Weber (Right), General Director of the 
Chicago Opera and Musical Director of Station WGN, Chicago, Confers 


with José Yves Limantour, Mexican Conductor 


Metropolitan Photo 


In Tulsa, Okla., at the Home of Nelson K. Moody, Trustee and 


Ruggiero Ricci 
(Right), Practices 
His Bow Technique 
in Preparation for 
His Concert Tour 
While Rolf Persing- 
er, Son of Mr. 
Ricci's Teacher, 
Louis Persinger, 
Acts as His Right 
Hand Man 








tion, and Mr. Moody 


Ex-President of the Tulsa Symphony Association, Are (Left to 
Right) Zlatko Balokovic, Violinist, Who Gave a Recital in Tulsa; 
Dorothy Heywood Reedy, Executive Vice-President of the Associa- 


Hellman 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ANNIVERSARY 
PROGRAM 


Repeats Inaugural Concert of 
Fifty Years Ago Under Baton 
of Dr. Stock with Brailowsky 
as Soloist 


Program Identical 





Emanuel Feuermann Plays 
Lalo and Dvorak Concertos at 
Two Later Concerts of Orches- 
tra Under Lange and Stock— 
Novelties Performed 


Cuicaco, Jan, 20.—On Oct. 16, 1891, 
the Chicago Orchestra, now known as 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
sented its very first program. On Jan. 
2, 1941, the same organization repeated 
that program. It consisted of ‘A Faust 
Overture’ by Wagner, Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5, Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo No. 1 for piano and orchestra, and 
Dvorak’s Dramatic Overture, ‘Husit- 
ska’, At the 1941 concert Frederick 
Stock was the conductor instead of 
Theodore Thomas; Alexander Brailow- 
sky was the soloist instead of Rafael 
Joseffy ; and the setting was Orchestra 
Hall instead of the Auditorium. 

Judging from the honor in which the 
name of Theodore Thomas is held, and 
the reported excellence of his pioneer 
orchestra, the concert on Jan. 2 un- 
doubtedly had much in common artis- 
tically, as well as in the material used, 
with the concert given more than fifty 
years before. : 

Dr. Stock and the orchestra gave 
what one would like to call a definitive 
interpretation of the Beethoven sym- 
phony. The entire work had a drive 
and an urgency that kept interest high. 

Mr. Brailowsky played the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto with his characteristic en- 
ergy and iron strength. His vigorous 
approach was just what the concerto 
needed to discourage its tendency to 
seem languishing. Mr. Brailowsky is 
most impressive when he is striking big 
clanging chords or dexterously proceed- 
ing through technique-taxing passages, 
but in the songful second movement, the 
round beauty of his tone and the lyrical 
quality of his phrasing came into promi- 
nence, too. 


Emanuel Feuermann, ‘cellist, ap- 
peared as soloist with the orchestra, 
Hans Lange, conducting, in the Thurs- 
day-Friday subscription concerts on 
Jan. 9 and 10, and again Jan. 14, which 
concert Dr. Frederick Stock conducted. 


Symphony in G Mimnor...............06. Haydn 
Légende Symphonie—‘La Foret 

Enchantée’, Op. 8 
Variations on a Theme by Mozart, 

GE, nh ahansees qubbehebeddeneeceaeves Reger 
Concerto for ’Cello, B Minor, Op. 104..Dvorak 


The Dvorak concerto had fascinating 
thythmic feeling and a continuity of 


(Continued on page 22) 


Prominent in New ‘Aleceste’ Production 


TUM 





TCE Ly 





Larry Gordon 


At the Recent Lecture Sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild on Gluck's ‘Alceste’ 
Which Was to Be Given for the First Time in America by the Metropolitan Opera Company on 
Jan. 24 Were (Left to Right), Dr. Herbert Graf, Stage Director of the Metropolitan; 
Marjorie Lawrence, the Alceste; Ettore Panizza, Who Was to Conduct the Work, and 


Fausto Cleva, Chorusmaster of the 





BEECHAM TO DIRECT 
SEATTLE SYMPHONY 


Succeeds Nikolai Sokoloff Who 
Resigns After Three Years 
—Harper Elected President 


SEATTLE, Jan. 18—Sir Thomas 
Beecham, founder and former conductor 
of the London Philharmonic, has been 
engaged as musical director of the 
Seattle Symphony for the season of 
1941-42, following the resignation of 
Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor for the 
past three seasons. Dr. Sokoloff’s 
resignation was accepted by the board 
of directors on Jan. 13 at its annual 
meeting. 

Sir Thomas will conduct the opening 
concert on Oct. 1, and the 1941-42 sea- 
son will conclude in March. The Eng- 
lish conductor’s contract permits him 
to accept other engagements upon the 
Pacific Coast if he desires to do so. 


Elect New President 





Paul C. Harper was elected to suc- 
ceed Thomas M. Pelley as president of 
the Seattle Sympnony Society at the 
annual meeting of contributors. Elected 
as vice-presidents were Henry H. Jud- 


son, Mrs. Hawthorne K. Dent, Ben 
Ehrlichman, Mrs. Philip MacBride, 
Kenneth Colman, Keith Middleton, 
Charles P. Burnett, Jr., and Mrs. 


Henry Ketcham. Ruth Allen McCreery 
is executive secretary of the orchestra. 

During his term as conductor, Dr. 
Sokoloff introduced Seattle audiences to 
many novelties and was responsible for 


Metropolitan Opera 


f TL 


an increased interest in the works of 
contemporary American composers. 
The announcement of his resignation 


(Continued on page 4) 


McARTHUR TO LEAD 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Will Conduct in New York and 
Boston—Evening ‘Ring’ Cycle 
to Be Omitted 


Edwin Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera, announced on 
Jan. 23 that Edwin McArthur, young 
American conductor, has been engaged 
to direct three Wagnerian performances 
in New York at the Opera House, and 
one in Boston. Mr. McArthur will ap- 
pear at the Metropolitan on the eve- 
nings of Feb. 17 and March 1, and the 
afternoon of April 12. In Boston he 
will conduct on the afternoon of 
April 2. 

For three seasons Mr. McArthur has 
conducted Wagnerian works at the Chi- 
cago Opera, and last season conducted 
a performance of ‘Tristan’ for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company in Boston. 
He has also conducted Wagner’s music- 
dramas with the San Francisco Opera. 
In addition to his work in the operatic 
field, Mr. McArthur has conducted ma- 
jor symphony orchestras, including the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, NBC, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles orchestras. 

Mr. Johnson also disclosed at a re- 

(Continued on page 4) 








ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
NEW DANCES BY 
RACHMANINOFF 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays 
World Premiere of His ‘Sym- 
phonic Dances’—Szigeti Soloist 
in Brahms Concerto 


Bennett Etudes Given 


Eight Miniatures by American 
Composer Performed—Helen 
Jepson Sings Mozart Arias and 
Songs—Transcription by Con- 
ductor Offered 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Given spe- 
cial distinction by the presence of the 
famous composer-pianist, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s concerts of Jan. 3 and 
4 brought the first performances any- 
where of Sergei Rachmaninoff’s re- 
cently-completed ‘Symphonic Dances’, 
with Eugene Ormandy conducting. The 
program listed: 


PIED kno nicnnsccses vad Buxtehude-Cailliet 

‘Symphonic Dances’ ........... Rachmaninoft 

Concerto in D, for violin and orchestra 
Brahms 


Soloist: Joseph Szigeti 


Dedicated to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and to Eugene Ormandy as its 
conductor, the Rachmaninoff composi- 
tion impressed by its melodious musical 
substance, dimensions, and _ structural 
features. However, most remarkable 
was the vari-colored and brilliant in- 
strumentation which revealed masterful 
knowledge of the resources of the mod- 
ern orchestra. In three movements— 
Non allegro, Andante con moto (Tempo 
di Valse), and Lento assai-Allegro 
vivace—the work was splendidly played 
by Mr. Ormandy and his associates, and 
was received enthusiastically, an ova- 
tion greeting the composer when he ap- 
peared on the stage. 

Poetic in conception and distinguished 
by a discerning musicianship was Mr. 
Szigeti’s interpretation of the solo part 
in the Brahms Concerto. Mr. Ormandy 
and the orchestra provided a fine ac- 
companiment and also gave effective 
service to Cailliet’s enormous setting of 
the Buxtehude organ piece. 

The program was repeated on Jan. 6 
at the fifth concert in the orchestra’s 
Monday evening series. 

With Mr. Ormandy conducting and 
Helen Jepson, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, the orchestra contributed the 
following program at its concerts of 
Jan. 10 and 11. 

Symphony in D (‘Clock’)............. Haydn 

‘Deh vieni, non tardar’, ‘Non so piu cosa 

son’ from ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’, Concert 

Aria: ‘Ch’io mi scordi di te?’...... Mozart 


Helen Jepson 
Eight Etudes for Symphony Orchestra 


Bennett 

‘When I Bring To You Colored Toys’ 
Carpenter 
"WNIT: nik ct cad kkeéies ah teren koe Rachmaninoff 
"Bt GO WE isc cccccsyevensdehusacs Hageman 


Helen Jepson 
‘Reflections in the Water’. .Debussy-Ormandy 
‘Wine, Woman, and Song’............ Strauss 


(Continued on page 27) 











McARTHUR ENGAGED 
BY METROPOLITAN 





Edwin McArthur 


(Continued from page 3) 

cent meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Opera Association that Joel 
Berglund, Wagnerian baritone, who 
was scheduled to make his debut with 
the company next month, will be unable 
to come to America. Mr. Berglund ca- 
bled from Stockholm that he could not 
secure transportation in time for his en- 
gagement. Efforts made in America to 
obtain priority for Mr. Berglund were 
unavailing. This fact, coupled with the 
inability of Germaine Lubin, French 
soprano, who is detained in France, to 
reach America, means that no evening 
series of Wagner’s ‘Ring’ cycle will be 
given this year. At the same meeting 
Mr. Johnson also said that the Metro- 
politan Opera season for 1941-42 will 
open Nov. 24, and be of sixteen weeks’ 
duration. 


APPOINTS NEW MANAGER 








St. Louis Grand Opera Names Douglass 
to Post—Lhevinnes Heard 

St. Louis, Jan. 20.—Walter W. Head, 
president of the St. Louis Grand Opera 
Association has announced the appoint- 
ment of James C. Douglass to the 
newly-created post of business manager. 
Mr. Douglass assumed his duties sev- 
eral weeks ago and is busy with ar- 
rangements for the Spring season, de- 
tails of which will soon be announced. 

There was not a seat available for 
the third concert of the Civic Music 
League on the evening of Jan. 14, when 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne gave a re- 
cital for one and two pianos at the 
Municipal Opera House. It was one of 
those entirely satisfactory evenings of 
piano music, a well chosen program 
charmingly presented which was re- 
ceived with genuine enthusiasm by the 
big audience. Together they played 
two works by Bach, Sonata in D by 
Mozart, ‘Fétes’ by Debussy, the Rom- 
ance from Rachmaninoff’s Second Suite, 
and the Schultz-Evler arrangement of 
‘The Blue Danube’, besides many ex- 
tras. Mr. Lhevinne distinguished him- 
self in his solo group. Encores were 
insistently demanded. H. W. C. 





Sigma Alpha Iota Holds Contest 

A contest for American-born women 
composers is being held by Sigma Alpha 
Iota, music fraternity for women. Mrs. 
John C. Carroll of Chicago, is the na- 
tional chairman. The prizes for the con- 


test, which is known as the String 
Awards Competition, are: $250 for a 
composition for String Orchestra in 
Class A; and $150 for an Instrumental 
solo (violin, viola, or ’cello) in Class B. 
The judges are Leo Sowerby, Richard 
Czerwonky, and Samuel Lieberson. The 
contest closes on Feb. 1. The winners 
will be announced at the triennial con- 
vention of Sigma Alpha lota, in Los 
Angeles next August. Information con- 
cerning the contest can be secured from 
Mrs. Merle E. Finch, 3806 North Kost- 
ner Avenue, Chicago, III. 





ARTS INSTITUTE GIVES 
CEREMONIAL PROGRAM 





Composers and Writers Present Special 
Works at First Public Concert 
in Forty-Two Years 


National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, Walter Damrosch, president, gave 
a public ceremonial concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 18. It was 
the first such program in forty-two 
years. Dr. John Erskine presented the 
institute’s Gold Medal for Drama to 
Robert E. Sherwood, and the Order of 
Merit was given by Dr. Damrosch to 
Robert Moses, New York Park Com- 
missioner. Grants of $500 apiece were 
made for achievements in art, literature 
and music, and sixteen new members 
were inducted into the institute. Fred- 
erick Woltmann, composer, was the 
recipient of one of the grants. 

The program opened with the play- 
ing of Deems Taylor’s ‘Processional’ 
which was composed for the occasion. 
The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and the Oratorio Society Chorus, 
conducted by Albert Stoessel, fur- 
nished the music. Dr. Damrosch made 
a speech of welcome which was fol- 
lowed by Edna St. Vincent Millay’s ‘In- 
vocation’ (also written for the occa- 
sion), which was read by the poet. 
After the induction of new members, 


Albert Spalding played the Adagio 
from Bach’s Violin Concerto in E 
Minor. 


The Overture to A. Carlos Gomez's 
‘Il Guarany’ was played following the 
presentation of awards and grants. ‘Ode 
to Arts and Letters’, written and com- 
posed for the event by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet and Dr. Damrosch, was also 
heard. The ‘Hymn of Joy’ from the 
finale of Beethoven’s Symphonv No. 9 
concluded the program. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OPENS 
CONTEST FOR COMPOSERS 








Publication of Major Orchestral Works 
by Americans Offered in 
Annual Competition 

The Juilliard School of Music opened 
its annual competition for the publica- 
tion of orchestral music by American 
composers on Jan. 10. Each year the 
school selects one or more works for 
orchestra and pays for publication. All 
royalties and performance fees go to the 
composer, who retains control of the 
copyright. 

Contestants must be native-born or 
naturalized citizens and must own or be 
able to control the copyrights to their 
scores. Only one composition may be 
submitted by each composer and a work 
submitted in a previous year will not be 
accepted. 

Entries must reach Oscar Wagner, 
Dean of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y., before 
March 1. Compositions which have 
been performed should be accompanied 
by a brief statement of places and dates 
of performances as far as is known. 
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BEECHAM TO LEAD 
SEATTLE SYMPHONY 





Sir Thomas Beecham 


(Continued from page 3) 
came as a surprise to the host of friends 
Dr. and Mrs. Sokoloff made during 
their stay in Seattle. He has not di- 
vulged his plans for the future. 
Nan D. Bronson 


TO 


(Composers Before Bach’s Time 


"TH portraits on the opposite page 
are from the collection of Dr. Karl 
Geiringer. They represent noted fig- 
ures in the music of Central and 
Northern Germany before Bach. 


Heinrich Schiitz is shown in a por- 
trait painted by an unknown master 
which is in the possession of the Li- 
brary of the University of Leipzig. 
Schutz was born in KoOstritz and he 
died in Dresden at the age of eighty- 
seven. He is justly called “the father 
of German music” for he paved the 
way with his compositions for Bach and 
Handel. From 1609 to 1612 he worked 
with Giovanni Gabrieli in Venice. Lat- 
er he became court conductor at Dres- 
den, holding that post for fifty-five 
years. His Passions are still performed. 
He was the composer of the first Ger- 
man opera, ‘Daphne’, of 1627. Ex- 
cept for Verdi, who lived one year 
longer, Schtitz reached the highest age 
of all the great composers. 


Johann Kasper Kerll was born at 
Adorf, Vogtland, and died in Munich. 
He studied with Valentini, Carissimi 
and Frescobaldi in Rome and Vienna, 
turning from the Protestant to the 
Roman Catholic Church. Kerll be- 
came court conductor in Munich and 
organist at St. Stephan’s in Vienna. 
He excelled in organ compositions and 
in Roman Catholic church music. 


Samuel Scheidt was born and died 
in Halle. He became famous through 
his great works for the organ, espe- 
cially the epoch-making ‘“Tabulatura 
Nova’, which became the basis for the 
German clavier and organ music of 
the Baroque. Scheidt’s harmonizations 


of choral melodies herald those of 
Bach. 

Hans Leo Hassler is shown in the 
picture at the age of twenty. Born in 


Nuremberg, he went to Venice, where 






BARLOW CONDUCTS 
CHADWICK‘SKETCHES' 


Baltimore Men Give Second Cor- 
cert of Season—Stravinsky 
Leads Visitors 


BaALtrmMoreE, Jan. 20.—The Baltimo:e 
Symphony under Howard Barlow gave 
the second concert of the current seri: s 
of municipally sponsored programs it 
the Lyric Theatre on Jan. 12. A capacity 
audience gave the conductor an ovation 
after the presentation of the program 
which had as its American represent:- 
tion the first movement from the ‘Sym- 
phonic Sketches’ of Chadwick and which 
was given its first local hearing. As a 
novelty, the Hamilton Harty treatment 
of music by the Irish composer John 
Field, simple tuneful material, gave de- 
light to the audience. The Brahms- 
Haydn Variations and the Dvorak ‘New 
World’ Symphony completed the inter- 
esting program. 

Igor Stravinsky, as guest conductor 
with the National Symphony, appeared 
before an admiring audience at the Lyric 
Theatre on Jan. 7. The renowned com- 
poser presented his ‘Scherzo Fantas- 
tique,’ an early composition, his more 
recent ‘Jeu de Cartes’ and the familiar 
‘L’Oiseau de Feu’, to which the audience 
responded enthusiastically. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 





HOLHOTENNNEEeanneneEnNeToean ror et eerie 


he studied with Giovanni and Andrea 
Gabrieli, whose style he imported into 
Germany. In 1585 he became organist 
at Augsburg, remaining seventeen 
years. He was known to his contem- 
poraries not only as a composer but as 
the inventor of several types of musical 
clocks. Hassler was one of the great- 
est composers of the German Renais- 
Sance. 


Johann Kuhnau was Bach’s predeces- 
sor as Thomascantor in Leipzig, where 
he died in 1722. In the picture we see 
in the left background Geising, Saxony, 
where the composer was born in 1660. 
A portrait of Kuhnau is shown above 
his favorite instrument, the harpsichord. 
He was the first to compose sonatas, 
i.e., pieces in several movements, for 
the clavier, and he introduced program 
music into keyboard works. His ‘Bible 
Sonata’ is still heard occasionally. 


Melchior Neusidler and his brother 
Hans were among the most celebrated 
composers for the lute in the Sixteenth 
Century. Their music is preserved in 
“tablature”, the signs of which indicate 
not the notes, but the position of the 
fingers of the left hand. It has been 
suggested that the old German tabla- 
ture in which this ‘Dance of the Old 
Women’ is written is so complicated 
because it was invented by a blind man, 
Konrad Paumann. 


Michael Praetorius was born at 
Kreuzberg, Thuringia, in 1571, and died 
at Wolfenbiittel in 1621. He was a fer- 
tile composer, his ‘Musae Sioniae’ alone 
comprising 1244 works. Praetorius 
was also an eminent musicologist. His 
textbook ‘Syntagma Musicum’, in three 
volumes, is an inexhaustible source of 
information about the music of the early 
Baroque. The frontispiece shown op- 
posite illustrates the performance of 1 
composition in several parts, each group 
of musicians being piaced on a separate 
balcony. 
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Irom a Collector's Gallery of Musical Pictures—_No. | 


With this issue, Musica AMERICA begins a new series of 


portraits and other pictures pertaining to music, supplied by 

. Dr. Karl Geiringer, the widely known musical scholar, from 

C 0) / C il ( his own collection of prints, which has occupied him for many 
years. The second page of pictures, to appear in the issue of 


Feb. 10, will be devoted to the Bach Family and will be 
accompanied by an article on that subject by Dr. Geiringer. 


See Page 4 


Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) Johann Kaspar Kerll (1627-1693) 


Frontispiece to Johann Kuhnau's ‘Neue Clavieriibung’ of 1689 


‘Der alten Weiber Tee ike tells Ghales a Teutsch Lautenbuch Frontispiece to the ‘Musae Sioniae’ of Michael Praetorius (1605) 
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OPERA: Famous “Twin Bill” Returns—First ‘Manon’, ‘Otello’, ‘Siegfried’ 


‘ AVALLERIA RUSTICANA’ and 

‘Pagliacci’, those familiar operatic 
twins, returned to the repertoire of the 
Metropolitan Opera reunited at the same 
performance for the first time in two 
years. Francesco Valentino was heard 
as Renato in Verdi’s ‘Ballo in Mas- 
chera’. The season’s first ‘Manon’ with 
Jarmila Novotna in the title role was 
heard. Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ reentered 
the repertoire. In a performance of 
‘Tannhauser’, substituted for ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’, Elsa Zebranska made her debut 
as Venus instead of as Fricka in the 
opera originally planned. Stella Roman 
was heard as Desdemona in Verdi's 
‘Otello’ for the first time at the Metro- 
politan. In ‘Aida’ Kerstin Thorborg 
sang her first Amneris. 


Valentino Sings Renato 


The fourth performance of ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera’, given on Jan. 8, brought 
Francesco Valetino to the role of Renato, 
in an eleventh-hour substitution for Alex- 
ander Sved. The American baritone was 
quite as successful as his Hungarian pre- 
decessor had been with the favorite ‘Eri 
Tu’ and otherwise gave a praiseworthy ac- 
count of his music. Zinka Milanov, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Stella Andreva, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Norman Cordon, Nicola Moscona, George 
Cehanovsky and Lodovico Oliviero were 
the others engaged. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 

‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci 
Return 

For the first time this season and for 
the first time together in just two years, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ were 
sung on the evening of Jan. 9. The distri- 
bution was as follows: 

[‘Cavalleria Rusticana’] 


’ 





PD cna l Gc a bebe sckeanenis Stella Roman 
BE Sede chsh 6b0046 60 o0d000bes Anna Kaskas 
ee csv outer evaevetad Frederick Jagel 
pO eee Leonard Warren 
I. 55.44 ov donee ckeeeds Doris Doe 
(Conductor...... Ferruccio Calusio) 
[ ‘Pagliacci’] 
Rare va tion ov ceseccesdcsséons Norina Greco 
ee i 6 er a Giovanni Martinelli 
as asthe eauens shee Lawrence Tibbett 
SS =g eee Alessio De Paolis 
Stel s wksa. vee veeesas Francesco Valentino 
(Conductor...... Ferruccio Calusio) 


Mr. Calusio once more proved himself 
an adept and inspiring conductor. He gal- 
vanized much of ‘Cavalleria’ into vivid 
life and had he been blessed with better 
actors on the stage, the quality of the per- 
formance would have been high. 

Miss Roman, appearing in her second 
role here, was a disappointment both vocally 
and dramatically. Indeed, her Santuzza is 
one of the least satisfactory heard on this 
stage in a long time. It was not convincing 
in either aspect. And yet this role is one 
of the most intense in all stage works, as 
the late Eleanora Duse proved. Mr. Jagel 
did the best singing of the evening and the 
best acting. Mr. Warren, substituting for 
Alexander Sved, did all that could be done 
with one of opera’s most uninspiring roles. 
Miss Kaskas was a satisfactory Lola and 
Miss Doe a competent Mamma Lucia. The 
chorus sang excellently. The stage manage- 
ment was stereotyped. 

Norina Greco, also singing her second 
role in the house, was a highly satisfactory 
Nedda. The voice sounded clear and full 
and if she brought nothing new, dramatic- 
ally, to the role, she acted it with con- 
viction, Mr, Martinelli received an ova- 
tion at the end of the first act, which was 
well deserved. Mr. Tibbett, though still a 
trifle tentative, vocally, sang admirably. 
He was impressive dramatically, as well. 
Mr. Valentino’s singing of Silvio’s brief 
but beautiful music, was fine in every way. 
The’ chorus was excellent in both operas. 
Mr. Calusio did even more with ‘Pagliacci’ 
than he did with ‘Cavalleria’. He continues 
to prove himself a most valuable acquisi- 
tion. H. 


The Season’s First ‘Manon’ 


The first ‘Manon’ of the season was 
given at a special matinee on Jan. 10 for 








Jarmila Novotna as Manon 


the benefit of Barnard College. The cast 
included Jarmila Novotna as Manon; 
Annamary Dickey, Poussette; Maxine 
Stellman, Javotte; Helen Olheim, Rosette ; 
Richard Crooks, Des Grieux; Richard 
Bonelli, Lescaut; Ezio Pinza, Count des 
Grieux ; Alessio de Paolis, Guillot ; George 
Chenaovsky, De Bretigny; Louis D’An- 
gelo, an Innkeeper; John Dudley and 
Arthur Kent, two guards; May Savage, 
a servant. Wilfred Pelletier a 


Season’s First ‘Siegfried’ Heard 
A large audience greeted the season’s 
first performance of Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’ 
on the evening of Jan. 10. The cast was 
as follows: 


SR a bdcd obtenX eeu cans Lauritz Melchior 
I  vcan wektc bas tkavnsaned Karl Laufkoetter 
EO OU RMOTOE «ov ccc scecdasove Friedrich Schorr 
EEO EE Walter Olitzki 
A ey ere Emanuel List 
NE hes aids. sesbeesecceanee Karin Branzell 
PEND: v.00 004s sahecees Marjorie Lawrence 
Voice of the Forest Bird....... Eleanor Steber 


Conductor—Erich Leinsdorf 
Stage Director—Leopold Sachse 

Both Mr. Melchior and Mr. Laufkoetter 
were at the top of their bent in this per- 
formance and the first act went extremely 
well. Mr. Melchior has added some real- 
istic touches to the scene of the forging of 
the sword, and Mr. Laufkoetter’s Mime is 
so ingeniously contrived a characterization 
that one actually feels a personal acquaint- 
ance with the dwarf. Mr. Schorr’s recent 
illness was no doubt largely responsible 
for the uneven quality of his singing, 
though his Wanderer was as imposing a 
stage figure as ever. 

Miss Lawrence’s voice warmed as the 
titanic final love scene progressed and her 
high C at the end was squarely hit, though 
only briefly held. Her bent pose through- 
out a long passage of this act is open to 
question from the point of view of dra- 
matic effectiveness, even though it does 
symbolize clearly her subjection to the 
hero. Miss Branzell was an impressive 
Erda and Miss Steber a vocally adept for- 
est bird. The other members of the cast 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily. Mr. 
Leinsdorf was at his best in the second 
half of the score. 


‘Il Trovatore’ Repeated 


Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’ was seen for the 
third time on the afternoon of Jan. 11. The 
performance was also heard throughout 
the nation via the radio. The cast was the 
same as that of the first production on 
Dec. 12, a cast which included some of 
the finest voices the Metropolitan Opera 
boasts today. Jussi Bjoerling was in ex- 
cellent voice as Manrico, being particu- 
larly ingratiating vocally in the several 
beautiful duets. Norina Greco sang Leo- 
nora; Bruna Castagna, Azucena; and 


Francesco Valentino, the Count di Luna. 
Although each contributed his full share 
of good singing, chief honors belong to 
Ferruccio Calusio, who conducted the per- 
formance magnificently. M. 


Fourth ‘Figaro’ Given 

One of the Metropolitan’s most popular 
performances, that of Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro’ was given for the fourth time 
on the evening of Jan. 11; a capacity au- 
dience attended, and the standees were 
ranked from proscenium pillar to pillar, 
clear around the house. The cast was 
the same as that of previous performances, 
with the exception of the role of Cheru- 
bino, which was done by Risé Stevens for 
the first time this season. Her singing 
of “Voi che sapete’ was one of the exquisite 
moments of the evening. Bidu Sayfo was 
again the charming Susanna; Elizabeth 
Rethberg, the Countess; Ezio Pinza, a 
buoyant and delightful Figaro, and John 
Brownlee, Almayiva. The remaining roles 
were in the same hands as at earlier 
performances and Ettore Panizza conduct- 
ed a performance that from beginning to 
end, was mercurial in spirit and moved 
with the beguiling delicacy and grace that 
warrants its place in the affection of this 
year’s operagoers. \ 


Second Pelléas Given 

The second performance this season of 
Debussy’s only opera was given on the 
evening of Jan. 13, with the same cast as 
at the initial hearing. Helen Jepson sang 
Mélisande; Raoul Jobin, Pelléas; John 
Brownlee, Golaud; Alexander Kipnis, 
Arkel; Doris Doe, Genévieve; Natalie 
Bodanya, Yniold, and Nicola Moscona, a 
Physician, Erich Leinsdorf conducted. 

A good-sized, but apathetic, audience 
was roused to applaud following the scene 
between Yniold and Golaud, which was 
sung more intensely, perhaps, than any 
other in the opera, and Mr. Brownlee, 
Miss Jepson and Mr. Kipnis reached a 
higher plane in the first scene of the fourth 
act, vocally and dramatically, than was 
generally attained. But for the most part 
the audience and the interpreting artists 
seemed baffled by Debussy’s art. : 


Pons Again Sings Lakme 

The season’s second ‘Lakme’, set before 
the Wednesday subscribers of Jan. 15, was 
again chiefly something of Lily Pons and 
her brilliant singing of the ‘Bell Song’. 
There was also some impressive singing by 
Ezio Pinza as Nilakantha and Raoul Job- 
in had a congenial part as Gerald. Others 
of the cast were Irra Petina as Mallika, 
George Cehanovsky as Frederic, and, in 
lesser parts, Helen Olheim, Pearl Besuner, 
Annamary Dickey, John Carter, Wilfred 
Engelman, John Dudley and _ Lodovico 
Oliviero. Wilfred Pelletier conducted. 


A Substitute “‘Tannhauser’ 


Owing to the indisposition of Helen 
Traubel, who was to have sung her pre- 
miere Briinnhilde in ‘Die Walkure’ on the 
evening of Jan. 17, “Tannhauser’ instead 
was given its second hearing of the season. 
Elsa Zebranska, scheduled for a local op- 
eratic debut as Fricka, made it as Venus 
instead. Others in the cast included Lau- 
ritz Melchior in the name part, Lotte Leh- 
mann as Elisabeth; Emanuel List as the 
Landgrave; Herbert Janssen as Wolfram, 
and in the lesser roles, Maxine Stellman, 
John Dudley, Mack Harrell, Emery Darcy 
and John Gurney. Erich Leinsdorf con- 
ducted. 

Miss Zebranska did what was obviously 
her best, but, as was noted at her first 
New York appearance in recital on Jan. 
25, 1938, the voice lacks the breadth of 
quality of the true mezzo and seems more 
of a soprano with an added “chest” reg- 
ister. Whether on account of nervousness 
or lack of natural volume, it appeared 
small in volume and lacking in carrying 
quality. In view, however, of Miss Ze- 
branska’s wide experience in opera in Eu- 
rope, a final estimate of her abilities should 
wait upon later appearances in other roles. 








Elsa Zebranska, Who Made Her Debut as 


Venus in 'Tannhauser' 


Mme. Lehman, save for the unhappy 
climactic B in ‘Dich, Teure Halle’, sang 
well, and gave a moving interpretation of 
Elisabeth, one of her best roles. Mr. Mel- 
chior was in better voice than at the pre- 
vious performance of the opera. Mr. Jans- 
sen was his usual best as the magnanimous 
Wolfram and Mr. List’s Landgrave was 
sonorous and impressive. Mr. Leinsdorf 
conducted excellently, H. 


‘Aida’ Receives Second Performance 

At the season’s second performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Aida’ at the Metropolitan, on the 
evening of Jan. 16, Kerstin Thorborg made 
her first appearance as Amneris in New 
York. Vocally there was much to praise 
in Mme. Thorborg’s performance, but her 
costumes and dramatic: handling of the 
role left much to be desired. In the last 
act she appeared in golden trousers gleam- 
ing through a transparent hobble skirt 
which almost threw her several times, and 
earlier in the opera she wore some pink 
breast plates with a striped skirt which would 
have given the couturiéres of ancient 
Egypt a severe jolt. Stella Roman’s Aida 
is still on the obvious side dramatically, 
but her voice has variety of color and 
carrying power and she ranks very favor- 
ably with Aidas of recent vintage in her 
performance. Mr. Jagel was a vocally ef- 
fective Radames and Mr. Warren sang the 
role of Amonasro superbly. Ezio Pinza as 
Ramfis and Norman Cordon as the King 
sang with their customary skill. The bal- 
let was very poor. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted exuberantly and the house was 
large and enthusiastic. 


Stella Roman Sings Desdemona 
A new Desdemona gave something of 
fresh interest to the season’s first ‘Otello’ 
on the afternoon of Jan. 18, though in most 
of its essentials the performance differed 
little from those of the last several seasons. 
The cast follows: 


Ss ed 4945 .000entbened Giovanni Martinelli 
ee CL re Lawrence Tibbett 
-Alessio De Paolis 





os venbeeanl John Dudley 
ovdaee Nicola Moscona 
MEE a taebie un vcdkeenbin George Cehanovsky 
it ‘EE sawade-wun en autcene Wiltred Engelman 
DesGemMona 2... sccccccsseeseoses Stella Roman 
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Miss Roman’s characterization was 4 
rather placid one, with her voice con- 
tributing more than her acting. She proved 
again that she could manage soft notes an! 
mezza voce phrases effectively and was at 
her best in the ‘Ave Maria’ of the fina! 
act. The full tone was vibrant and often 
musical, but again was marred by the vari 
ableness of her production, partly due, on: 
suspects, to the changes she makes in th: 
shape of her mouth in passing from on° 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Society Holds Annual Breakfast, 
Marking Fifty Years of Exist- 
ence, at Waldorf Astoria— 
Metropolitan Opera Artists 
Sing 
*HE Haarlem Philharmonic Society 

of the City of New York, which 
was born in the old Town of Harlem 
in 1891, held its Golden Anniversary 

Breakfast on the morning of Jan. 16 in 

the Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf As- 

toria Hotel. A reception for members 
and guests was presided over by the 
president, Mrs. Luther C. Bisselle, of- 
ficers and chairmen at twelve noon; the 
breakfast began at twelve-thirty. The 
artists were Grace Moore, soprano; 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Richard 

Crooks, tenor and Lawrence Tibbett, 

baritone, all of the Metropolitan Opera. 

Lillian Newkirk-Mansfield was chair- 

man of music. 


History of Society 


In 1889 Dr. Henry T. Fleck, who 
later became professor of music at 
Hunter College in the City of New 
York, realized his ambition to start a 
musical organization uptown through 
the influence of Dr. Samuel Virgin, 
Pastor of one of the Congregational 
Churches, who secured sponsors and 
financial backing. Two concerts were 
given under the name Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Harlem. Many meetings were 
held and then it was decided that the 
co-operation of women should be 
sought. Mrs. Thomas H. Newman, a 
member of Dr. Virgin’s Church, was 
approached and responded to the plea 
with enthusiasm, and she in turn invited 
two women from each church to attend 
a meeting at the home of Mrs. Charles 
F. McLean (only living charter mem- 
ber now) at which plans for organizing 





sinner " 


OPERA PRODUCTIONS 
OCCUPY WASHINGTON 


Guild Gives ‘Carmen’ and Colum- 
bia Company, ‘Floradora’— 
Rachmaninoff Plays 


WasHrncTon, D. C., Jan. 20.—Two 
events that have become traditional to 
the Washington music season, Constitu- 
tion Hall appearances of Rachmaninoff 
and of the Don Cossack Chorus took 
place on Dec. 3 and 10, respectively. 
Rachmaninoff played, as usual, a widely 
varied program brilliantly. And the Don 
Cossack Chorus, also brilliant as usual, 
commemorated the Tchaikovsky cen- 
tenary with a choral work ‘Recollections 
of Tchaikovsky’ arranged by Shvedoff. 

Before a large audience in Cafritz 
auditorium the Dorothy Remington- 
William Webster Grand Opera Guild 
gave a performance of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
on Dec. 9. Floreine Hurly, one of 
Washington’s accomplished opera sing- 
ers, appeared in the title role. Others in 
the cast were: John Seate, José; George 
Mattingly, Escamillo ; Eleanor Bradburn, 
Micaéla; Fred Wacker, Zuniga; Agnes 
Boggs, Mercedes: Ruth Thompson, 
Frasquita; Phil Rosenberg, Morales: 
John Bruton. El Dancairo and Daniel 
Viehmeyer, El Remendado. Carl Lausch 
conducted. 

The Columbia Light Opera Company 
performed Leslie Stuart’s ‘Floradora’ on 


in Madison Hall at 125th Street and 
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Haarlem Philharmonic Has Golden Anniversary 





harmonic Society Held at the Waldorf Astoria. 


Larry Gordon 
Artists and Officers at the Golden Anniversary Breakfast of the Haarlem Phil- 


Left to Right: Stewart Wille, 


Accompanist; Mrs. Luther C. Bisselle, President of the Society; Wilfred Pelletier, 

Pianist and Conductor; Kathryn Meisle, Richard Crooks, Grace Moore and 

Lawrence Tibbett, of the Metropolitan Opera; Mrs. C. Francis Burley, and 
Mrs. Lillian Newkirk-Mansfield, Chairman of Music of the Society 


a Society run by women were developed. 
168 members enrolled and the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, to be financed 
by subscription, was started in 1891. A 
local newspaper published by John A. 
Mason kept Harlem informed of all 
matters vital to its prestige and success. 
Mrs. John A. Mason is still a member. 

The first evening concert was given 





Himsa 


Dec. 5 and 6 in Roosevelt High School 
auditorium. Leading roles were taken 
by Howard Moore, Eugene Kressin, 
Henry Andrews, Florenz Hinz, Ruby 
Arnold, Jeanette Bittner, Constance 
Luongo, Thelma Erkenbrack, Marie 
Fust, Olive Dyer, Margaret Ogden, 
Kathleen Hillyer, James Magill and 
Dick Sykes. 

Dr. Heinrich Simon, professor of 
musicology, gave three lectures, on Dec. 
2, 9 and 16, on “The Mystery of Musi- 
cal Creation’ in the Washington College 
of Music. He demonstrated his subject 
with three of Beethoven’s piano sonatas. 

Alba Rosa, popular Washington vio- 
linist, gave a recital on Dec. 19 in the 
Washington Club. She was assisted at 
the piano by Allison Sanderford. Hazel 
Harrison, pianist, was presented by the 
Howard University Concert Series on 
Dec. 17 in Andrew Rankin Chapel on 
the campus. Lawrence Whisonant, 
baritone, and Thomas Kerr, pianist, 
were presented by the National Capital 
Artists’ Bureau in a joint recital. 

Jay Watz 





New Friends to Give Bach’s ‘Saint 
John Passion’ 

The Schola Cantorum has been engaged 
by the New Friends of Music for the 
choral part of Bach’s ‘Passion According 
to St. John’, to be given on Feb. 26, in 
Carnegie Hall, under the baton of Fritz 
Stiedry. Soloists will be: Harriet Hend- 
ers, soprano; Hertha Glaz, contralto; Wil- 
liam Horne, tenor; William Hain, tenor ; 
Mack Harrell, baritone; and John Gurney, 
bass. The performance will be given in 
English. 


Madison Avenue on Dec. 3, 1891. The 
morning musicales were given in the 
YMCA Hall. After the building of the 
Haarlem Opera House, concerts were 
held there until 1897, when the eve- 
ning concerts were given in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Waldorf Astoria Ho- 
tel. In 1901-1902, the society abandoned 
all functions but the five morning musi- 


cales and Breakfast followed by the 


January concert, held at the Waldorf. 

Membership has spread beyond the 
confines of Greater New York, and now 
includes Westchester, Long Island, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. 


Nine Presidents Have Served 


Presidents of the Society to date are, 
in the following order: Mrs, Charles C. 
Tyler, Mrs. Daniel Lamont, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Newman, Mrs. Frank Lit- 
tlefield, Mrs. Rastus Seneca Ransom, 
Mrs. Judson Wells (died in office), 
Mrs. Everett Menzies Raynor, Mrs. C. 
Victor Twiss (1917-21), Mrs. Everett 
Menzies Raynor (1921-40, died in of- 
fice), and Mrs. Luther C. Bisselle. 

Fifty years of existence have made 
the Society’s name a synonym for high 
standards of musical performance. In 
1918 an ambulance was given to the 
Red Cross during Mrs. C. Victor 
Twiss’s presidency. At the thirty-fifth 
anniversary Breakfast, Mrs. Thomas 
Jacka, honorary vice-president, started 
a scholarship fund with $1,000 and that 
fund has grown to $10,000 through 
other gifts and card parties. $1,000 was 
given in memory of our Gold Star Boys 
to Veterans Mountain Camp at Tupper 
Lake and $1,000 was given to send a 
student to Fontainebleau. The latest 
student, Richard Munro, sang for the 
Society at their November musicale and 
will make his debut at a recital in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb, 11. 

Why, it may be asked, the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, in view of the 
severance of ties with the upper section 
of the city? Because it is the name by 
which the Society is known in the mu- 
sical world. The name is a heritage 
from the forefathers of the Society, a 
glorious name to incite their followers 
to continue to build upon the foundation 
which their wisdom, labor and love of 
service to mankind established—a name 
worthy to be perpetuated. CC. F. B. 








PHOENIX SYMPHONY 
OPENS ITS SEASON 


Tata Conducts First Concert of 
Series with Bullock as 
Piano Soloist 


PHoENIX, Ariz., Jan. 20.—The Phoe- 
nix Symphony, conducted by Romeo 
Tata, opened its eleventh season in the 
Phoenix Union High School Auditori- 
um on Dec. 9. Arnold Bullock, pianist, 
was soloist in Beethoven’s Fourth Con- 
certo. The fifty musicians under Mr. 
Tate’s baton played works by Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky and Ponchielli. This mu- 
sical organization is under the sponsor- 
ship of the Valley of the Sun Symphony 
Society. 

The Community Concerts Association 
began a successful season with a mem- 
bership of 2,000. The first two artists 
to appear were Hilda Burke early in 
December and Argentinita with her 
dance ensemble later in the month. Nel- 
son Eddy and Dalies Frantz are to ap- 
pear on Feb. 14 and 26 respectively, and 
Albert Spalding will close the season in 
April. 








Stoessel Lectures on Stringed 
Instruments 


Albert Stoessel, violinist, conductor, 
teacher and lecturer, discussed the “Capa- 
cities of the Stringed Instruments” in 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday morning, Jan. 
18. Mr. Stoessel’s lecture was the seventh 


in the series of free lectures being given to 
celebrate Carnegie Hall’s Golden Anni- 
versary season. Seven young musicians 
assisted in the illustrations with a pro- 
gram of music for stringed instruments. 
At his lecture, Mr. Stoessel considered the 
role of the string instruments in the orch- 
estra. As usual, the talk was followed 
by a question and answer period. 





INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
LOOMIS OPERA EXCERPTS 





Scenes from ‘The Fall of the House of 
Usher’ Given—Lhevinnes and 
List Offer Recitals 

INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—Three scenes 
from Clarence Loomis’s opera ‘The Fall 
of the House of Usher’ had a first public 
performance at Block’s auditorium on 
Jan. 11. Mr. Loomis was at the piano 
and a quartet of singers, Rosalind Phil- 
lips, Suzan Osler, Forrest Scott and 
Farrell Scoot and the Jordan-Butler 
Philharmonic choir under Joseph Laut- 
ner performed the score. 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne appeared 
at the Bomar Cramer Piano Studios on 
Jan. 11. Two hours were devoted to 
discussion and playing of piano works. 
After solo numbers the two played some 
two-piano works. 

Eugene List, young American pianist, 
played for the Indianapolis Matinée 
Musicale at the Ayres Auditorium on 
Jan. 10 as the second artist of the sea- 
son. In his program were works by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Debussy, 
Shostakovitch and Ravel. Pp. S. 
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Johann Joseph Fux: A Giant of the Baroque in Music 





Two-Hundredth Anniversary of Austrian 
Composer’s Death Calls Attention to His 
Importance as Innovator in Style and 
Form in Evolution of New Musical Con- 


ceptions 
By Paut NETTL 


OHANN JOSEPH FUX, who 
J died on Feb. 14, two hundred years 

ago, was one of the first native 
Austrian musicans who attained an im- 
portant position in the history of music. 
During the Baroque Period in Austria, 
Italian Composers and virtuosos had 
been predominant. The leading mu- 
sicians at court were men like M. A. 
Cesti, Antonio Bertali and Antonio 
Draghi. A change took place when 
Johann Heinrich Schmelzer, a typical 
Viennese composer, appeared on the 
scene. The current Italian influence 
was blended with the true Austrian 
folklore expression found in the ballets 
and dances of the two Schmelzers, 
father and son. This amalgamation of 
Italian ideas with the Alpine Laendler 
is characteristic of the Austrian musical 
Baroque, and it laid the foundation for 
the Viennese classical era expressed in 
the music of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. 

Fux was born in Styria, that section 
of Austria composed of both German 
and Slovenian elements. In studying 
musical history of recent centuries we 
find the most important developments 
in the sections where migrations took 
place, where the amalgamations of vari- 
ous groups occurred, in Burgundy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Thuringia and 
primarily in Austria. Just as the in- 
habitants of Thuringia, where strong 
Wendish and Slavic influences existed, 
produced men like Bach and Handel, 
so the Viennese classical period would 
be inconceivable without the mixture of 
races on the Austrian border. Johann 
Joseph Fux is the first of the truly 
great Austrian musicians. 

He was born in 1660 at Hirtenfeld in 
Styria, but soon came to Vienna to join 
the imperial “Saenger Knaben” and was 
the pupil of both the older Schmelzer 
and his son. He soon obtained a posi- 
tion as organist in the Schottenconvent 
and was made composer to the Imperial 
Court. From 1715 on he was director 
of the court music and thus exercised 
unlimited influence. In numerous manu- 
scrips, later edited by Koechel, Fux 
passed judgment on practically all the 
court musicians, in answer to inquiry 
from the ministry of finance or from 
the Emperor himself regarding the 
merits of their musical dependants. But 
his authority extended far beyond the 
limits of Vienna. He was the author 
of Gradus ad Parnassum, the famous 
textbook on counterpoint, praised by 
many as the bible of strict counterpoint. 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven con- 
sidered it authoritative, although it was 
obsolete in it’s use of the old church 
modes as a foundation, instead of the 
more modern major and minor ones. 


Fux Known for Masses and Motets 

Fux, the master of counterpoint often 
called the Austrian Palestrina, is 
known primarily for his masses and 
motets. But it would be more appro- 
priate to call him a Gabrieli. For his 
masses are written with imposing Vene- 
tian elegance, often employing a double 
chorus. Many use the pattern of the 
so called parody mass. The central 
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motif is a liturgical theme accompanied 
throughout by a gala orchestra. This 
not only expressed the spirit of the al- 
mighty militant church, but also paid 
tribute to the glory of the Imperial 
Austrian court. 

The Art historian Weisbach called 
the Baroque the art of the counter- 
reformation. In the field of music this 
can only be said of the Catholic world, 
and an exception must be made in the 
works of the Protestant masters Bach 
and Handel. The militant church 
promised the glory of Paradise to the 
believer, but the disloyal received a 
warning of the horrors of the Inferno. 
Even in the nineteenth Century, the 
ominous ‘Dies Irae’ in the Mass for the 
Departed employs the trumpets of a 
sinister day of judgment. 

In this Austrian Catholic world 
where the emperor represents only the 
temporal aspect of celestial power, art, 
the theatre and music are manifesta- 
tions of an elaborate, fantastic, super- 
natural spirit. The art of Fux is pene- 
tratingly fascinating in its peculiar mix- 
ture of Italian florid melody and Ger- 
man polyphony. Still another influence 
is apparent in Fux’s instrumental com- 
positions, in his overtures and suites; 
he cannot escape the French cultural 
influence expressed in the work of 
Lully. 

Strangely enough, we find advanced 
modernism side by side with reaction- 
ary archaic writing repeatedly in the 
history of Viennese Music. As re- 
cently as in Mahler’s and Schoenberg’s 
time there existed a reactionary group 
which fostered romantic traditions. 










(Below Left) Frontis- 
piece of the First 
Edition of Fux's 
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Earlier, the Italian operatic ideals 
caused Beethoven and Mozart much 
heartache and bitter struggle. In the 
work of Fux we also find both new 
and archaic elements side by side. 
Lully’s influence has created a definite 
French Overture type in the spirit of 
Couperin and Rameau, sometimes path- 
etic and descriptive, employing the in- 
struments in more elaborate concert 
fashion. And on the other hand we 
find church sonatas in the old ‘canzon 
da sonar’ manner and overtures which 
distinctly foreshadow the later treat- 
ment of themes as used by the classical 
Viennese composers. A passepied ‘The 
Smith’ is an example of the folk ex- 
pression in a Laendler by Fux, and an- 
other composition ‘L’inégalité’ is noth- 
ing more nor less than a medley of 
popular melodies, a type of music much 
admired in Vienna. 


Opera ‘Costanza e Fortezza’ Celebrated 

Fux really attained great heights in 
his Opera ‘La Costanza e Fortezza’ and 
when we examine this score, as well 
as his other operas, we realize that 
this elaborate perforance with choruses 
and ballets follows the example of 
Monteverdi’s festival operas. In Vienna 
and Prague the luxury of the Mantuan 
court was emulated. For generations 
tradition demanded intermarriage be- 
tween the Gonzagas and the house of 
Hapsburg. This was true in 1723 as 
it had been in 1627. But it meant more 
than a social event. The links of the 
tradition reached from Monteverdi's 
chorus and ballet opera through Cesti’s 
‘Golden Apple’, and through the work 
of Fux to Gluck and finally to Mozart. 
For this reason Fux must be considered 
a definite milestone in the history of 
the opera. 

The old tradition of employing a spe- 
cial ballet composer for entr’acte per- 
formances had been current since the 
beginning of the seventeenth Century, 
from Bertals to Fux, that is, for about 
one hundred years. Schmelzer, the 
ballet composer of Leopold I, delighted 
his aristocratic audiences between opera 
acts and also after the end of the opera 
with his genuine Viennese Laendler 
melodies. During the reign of Karl 








Vienna Court Opera Reveals Influence of 
Italian Works in Elaborate Stage Devices, 
Use of Costumes and Decor and Expan. 
siveness of Musical Style and Procedure 


VI and at the time of Fux’s musical 
activities, it was Nicolas Matteis from 
England who entertained the nobility 
with his round and square dances, half 
English and half Viennese. Burney 
erroneously mentions him as his violin 
teacher. His work, which comprised 
countless opera ballets, has been dis- 
cussed by me in a Musical Quarterly 
essay. It is indeed strange that an 
Englishman should be an exponent of 
popular musical ideas in Vienna at that 
time, just as strange as that Offenbach 
later should write the Frenchiest of 
French operetta music in Paris. 


Among the numerous operas of Fux 
undoubtedly ‘La Costanza e Fortezza’ has 
received the greatest recognition. Karl VI 
was crowned as the King of Bohemia in 
1723. Prague, at one time a wealthy and 
flourishing city, has suffered not only 
through the devastations of the Thirty 
Years’ War, but had also been almost de- 
stroyed by the Swedes in 1648. Through 
national as well as religious oppression it 
was reduced to a minor position, and for 
a long time no ruler had celebrated a 
coronation within its walls. Karl VI, 
however, needed the support of his Bohe- 
mian subjects. He was especially con- 
cerned for the fate of his daughter Maria 
Theresa, and so a festival of gigantic pro- 
portions was planned in the year 1723. It 
was customary in the Hapsburg family and 
in Bohemian aristocratic circles to produce 
opera on a grand scale at their corona- 
tions. As early as 1629, when Ferdinand 
II was crowned, an opera, supposedly the 
work of Monteverdi, was staged in Prague. 
We are indebted to the coronation of 
Leopold II for Mozart’s ‘Titus’, and in 
1872 the program for Emperor Franz 
Joseph’s coronation included the first per- 
formance of Smetana’s ‘Libussa’. (The di- 
rector of the German Theater in Prague, 
Thome, had tried in vain to procure the 
rights for a premiere performance of ‘The 
Rheingold’ by Wagner). 

But we are concerned with Fux’s corona- 
tions. As early as 1629, when Ferdinand 
ing twenty special carriages for the court 
musicians had arrived in Prague. A list 
of these performers including their tem- 
porary living quarters is in my possession. 
It presents a vivid actual picture of the 
scene, far surpassing the traditional ac- 
counts of this occasion, For instance, we 
are told that the famous castrato, Care- 
stini, whose biography was written by 
Burney, was a guest in the Lobkowitz 
Palace with two other sopranos, Genovesi 
and Pargi. The motto of the Emperor: 
‘Constantia et Fortitudo’, was the theme 
of Fux’s opera. The scene chosen by the 
court poet Pariati was the siege of Rome 
by the Etruscans. Stoicism and bravery 
brought about an honorable peace in a 
manner quite in accord with the emperor's 
conception of proper diplomatic procedure, 
since diplomatic difficulties of the day 
were traditionally settled by suitable mar- 
riages, an old custom in Austrian circles. 
About the historical fact, the “fatto storico’ 
are grouped details of romance, the ‘acci- 
denti verissimi’, namely the story of 
Valeria, daughter of the Roman consul, in 
love with the Etruscan prince, Porsenna. 


They insisted on the creation of highly 
fantastic scenes, and were fairly intoxi- 
cated with the baroque splendor of their 
theatres. Auditory and visionary impres- 
sions were equally important, and con- 
tinued without interruption. Deities, 
heaven, hell, moods of nature, changes of 
scenery, and flying machines were called 
to the aid of the directors. The finest 
Italian voices were gathered together ; the 
most artistic dances were performed 
Giuseppe Galli-Bibbiena, the most famous 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Dear Musical America: 


This time my hat is off to Chicago— 
and more particularly to the veteran 
drama critic of the Herald-American, 
Ashton Stevens—for finding a real live 
issue not connected with the war, Ascap 
or Olin Downes’s championship of ap- 
plause between movements of sym- 
phonies. 

Just how momentous this issue is, I 
will leave to your readers, singly and 
en masse. In a word, it is a word— 
the word “musicologist.” Mr. Stevens 
thinks—and says in print—that it is 
“hideous”, “awkward and ugly”, and 
that it “leaked into the language 
through the garbage exit”. Strong 
language, eh what? Moreover, if you 
can take it—and I warn you to brace 
yourself for the shock—he contends that 
“for guys with ears for music, musi- 
cologist is the (please pardon it) lou- 
siest word that ever sneaked into our 
language.” 

And because he feels so strongly 
about it, he is offering a prize of $25 
“for the best workable word that can 
be substituted for musicologist.” 

I assume that he has the same objec- 
tion to “musicology”—although a sub- 
head in the article before me, “Getting 
down to ‘Gists’”, might indicate that 
(again asking your pardon) it is the 
‘gist’ of the matter that distresses him. 
Now others before him have objected to 
“musicology” quite as much as to 
“musicologist.” I think it was Presi- 
dent Emeritus Lowell of Harvard who 
said that we might just as well have a 
word “Grandmotherology” as “musi- 
cology.” I seem to recall also that 
Edward J. Dent, the English musicolo 
—beg pardon, musical scholar—once de- 
voted an entire paper or article to the 
subject, which, for those who can 
stomach the filthy, bestial, nauseous, 
nefandous and mephitic term, was a 
shining instance of philological if not 
musicological research. 

Which brings us to the question: if 
philological, why not musicological? If 
metereologist why not musicologist? I 
know that in England the gentry whom 
we, in our crude, gawkish and insensate 
manner (being only Americans, you 
know) call musicologists are just ‘“mu- 
sical scholars”, or “writers on music.” 
But don’t the English have philologists, 
metereologists, perhaps even nusimat- 
dlogists? I must confess I don’t know 
and my file of articles by the indefatig- 
able and wide-ranging Ernest Newman 
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doesn’t enlighten me in_ the least. 
Somehow he seems to have overlooked 
this crucial question. 

Not to be too profoundly ignorant 
on the deep down of the subject, I 
called Carleton Sprague Smith, presi- 
dent of our up and doing American 
Musicological Society, and didn’t find 
him at all excited when, with bated 
breath, I mentioned Mr. Stevens’s 
history-making contest. He was ready 
to admit that he, personally, preferred 
the term “musical scholar” to “musi- 
cologist” and “musical research” to 
“musicology.” But he also was in- 
clined to believe that both “musicology” 
and “musicologist” are here to stay. 

Now, I am sure we would all hate to 
see the noted drama critic squander his 
twenty-five simoleons on a contest that 
turned out to be a dud. So I am ask- 
ing all your resourceful and eminently 
word-conscious readers to put on their 
think-caps at once and send their sub- 
stitute words on to Mr. Stevens—not 
to me—forthwith, as a matter of public 
duty, and perhaps even of national de- 
fense. I have Mr. Stevens’s word for it 
that no one is barred. My own humble 
contribution might be something like 
date-and-fact-hound or musico-scholas- 
tico-loristico-researchovist. 

. 2 @ 


From now on, until some official an- 
nouncement is made, the grand old 
Philharmonic-Symphony is going to be 
the cause of more rumors, denials and 
profound silences than any other artistic 
institution in New York. Already 
Dimitri Mitropoulos has had to repudi- 
ate a statement credited to him in the 
Herald Tribune to the effect that he had 
been offered the position of permanent 
conductor and that in addition he had 
been invited to return for another 
month next year as guest conductor, if 
he should decide to remain with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

That was Story No. 1. The next day 
the same esteemed and dependable paper 
printed Story No. 2. In a direct quote, 
the Greek conductor went on record as 
follows: 

“Am awfully sorry to tell you noth- 
ing has officially been offered to me 
and all that is gossip for which I am 
not responsible. Anyhow, I am not 
intending to leave Minneapolis for the 
moment.” 

As you know, John Barbirolli’s con- 
tract has another year to run and the 
many surprises and upsets, not to men- 
tion changes of mind, that can come 
about in a year are not to be ignored. 
Just now Bruno Walter is guest-con- 
ducting the orchestra for a month, in 
succession to Mitropoulos, while Bar- 
birolli roves hither and yon, doing a 
little conducting on the side as he 
gathers rosebuds or whatever it is con- 
ductors do when on leave of absence. 
Possibly as many subscribers would like 
to know what is being planned in the 
future for Walter as are on the anxious 
seat about Mitropoulos. But as he is 
already a fully established symphonic 
conductor in these parts, most of the 
questions and guesses I hear are in 
connection with the opera. Why he is 
available this year only for ‘Fidelio’, 
‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘Bartered Bride’, 
(if that is, indeed, to be the limit of 
his activities at the Metropolitan) seems 
to puzzle and dismay a good many ad- 
mirers who take for granted that Bruck- 
ner and Mahler are bound to figure 
prominently in his Philharmonic pro- 
grams and who don’t seem to be par- 
ticularly exhilarated by that prospect. 
“Why isn’t he doing ‘Alceste’,” is a 
question so common that there is no 
avoiding it. Why not ‘Marriage of 


Figaro?’, why not ‘Masked Ball?’ are 
others. One answer, of course, is that 
Walter’s is a limited engagement at the 
opera, as well as with the orchestra. 
How about next season? And the sea- 
son thereafter ? 

But to get back to the Philharmonic. 
Next year that venerable society will 
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By George 
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touches more on the dramatic side of 
things than on music, but has to do 
with applause. Some parallel might be 
drawn, if you wish to bring the music 
critics into it, and tell them to go and 
do likewise—that is, follow the example 
of Brander Matthews. That gentleman, 
wise in the ways of the theatre, was at 
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"Whoops! I've finished the music! Have you 
begun the libretto yet?" 


enter upon its one hundredth year. 
Some fancy celebration would seem to 
be in the cards. On what authority I 
cannot say, the New York Times has 
envisioned “a star-studded program” 
that will include “a parade of some of 
the world’s most eminent conductors, 
and among those who have been in- 
vited to appear again with the orchestra 
are Arturo Toscanini and Leopold 
Stokowski.” 

Nobody connected with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony has been in haste to 
confirm this. Indeed, my imps report 
that very strong hints have been 
dropped in their ears that they should 
pursue the subject no further, because 
en toto it corresponds to Bill Nye’s 
definition (or was it Artemus Ward’s?) 
of an education. It ran about as fol- 
lows: “An education consists of know- 
ing so many things that aren’t so.” 

I have always considered daily 
perusal of the Times a liberal education, 
but not on those grounds. “All the 
news that’s fit to print”, you know; 
and nobody can possibly object to such 
statements as “the society was incor- 
porated in 1853”, “later the leaders 
were Emil Paur, Walter Damrosch,” 
etc. “Its history has reflected the ad- 
vance of musical America” (the place, 
not the publication), and so on. True 
to the watchwords already referred to, 
the article prints no opinions from sub- 
scribers about present or past conduc- 
tors. Neither does it risk violating its 
slogan by quoting conductors about the 
New York critics. 

* * * 


Now that “to applaud or not to ap- 
plaud” is the question very much in the 
air as far as musical events go, let me 
recall for you a little story which 


one time engaged in lecturing at Colum- 
bia University and doing a good bit 
of theatre-going of evenings. He al- 
ways stipulated that he buy his own 
tickets, for he didn’t feel comfortable 
and able to be critical if he went in on 
“Annie Oakley’s”. 

But one night he was persuaded 
against his will to accept a pair of 
passes for a new show. He sat down, 
watched the curtain rise on what proved 
to be at best an indifferent bit of stage- 
craft, and, according to polite custom, 
applauded at the end of the act. The 
rest of the audience apparently felt no 
such compulsion, and not another pair 
of hands was raised to beat out ap- 
proval. He looked around him, some- 
what abashed, and resolved not to make 
such a display of himself another time. 

Came the second act, which was even 
worse than the first, and Mr. Matthews 


‘waited for the curtain to drop, de- 


termined to keep a dead silence. He did. 
But all around him rose a barrage of 
hissing. 

Completely unnerved at the experience 
and determined to do his bit, Mr. Mat- 
thews rushed out in the intermission, 
went to the box office, bought a ticket 
from the amazed ticket-seller and went 
back to a new seat. 

As the final curtain fell, secure in his 
rights and privileges, Mr. Matthews 
joined the other celebrants and hissed 
away to his heart’s content. It is said 
that he refused ever again to accept free 
tickets. Would you do likewise? Asks 
your 


—— 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


TEW conductors, new works and 
soloists made the orchestral fare 
of the past two weeks highly varied. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos completed his te- 
nure as guest leader of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, introducing 
John Verrall’s Concert Piece for 
strings and two horns. Bruno Walter 
took over the orchestra for a term as 
guest conductor. Serge Koussevitzky 
returned with the Boston Symphony, 
with Ruth Posselt as soloist at one con- 
cert in Hindemith’s Violin Concerto in 
its New York premiere. At a Philadel- 
phia Orchestra concert Eugene Or- 
mandy conducted the New York pre- 
miere of Sergei Rachmaninoff’s Sym- 
phonic Dances, with Joseph Szigeti as 
soloist in Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 
Alfred Wallenstein conducted the NBC 
Symphony. At a National Orchestral 
Association concert Leon Barzin intro- 
duced Richard Arnell’s Overture, “The 
New Age’, and David Diamond's 
‘Psalm’ was heard; William Hain was 
the tenor soloist, in works by Beetho- 
ven and Mozart. Emanuel Feuermann 
and Susanne Fisher were soloists at 
two concerts given by the New York 
City Symphony in the WPA series un- 
der Otto Klemperer. Fritz Stiedry con- 
ducted the New Friends of Music Or- 
chestra with Hortense Monath as piano 
soloist. The New School for Social Re- 
search continued its chamber orchestra 
series and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Young People’s Concerts were aug- 
mented by two more events. 





Ormandy Conducts Rachmaninoff 
Dances 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor; Joseph Szigeti, vio- 
linist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7, eve- 
ning: 

renee ee oy Buxtehude 

Symphonic Dances Rachmaninoff 

(First time in New York) 
Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra, 
rahms 
(Mr. Szigeti) 


The three Symphonic Dances by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, introduced to the world by 
this orchestra in Philadelphia on Jan, 3 
and to New York on this occasion, will 
probably stand well among his finest con- 
tributions to the orchestral repertoire. It 
is too soon, however, to claim eternal life 
for them. Much of the contemporary music 
written in this country is interesting ; some 
boasts body muscle, mind and heart, even 
blood. But that added quality of divine life, 
which on initial hearing was so impressive 
in Rachmaninoff’s new work is rarely en- 
countered. The Symphonic Dances were 
composed between Aug. 10 and Oct. 29 of 
1940; they form the first orchestral work 
he has written in this country. 

These dances, originally to be designated 
‘Midday’, ‘Twilight’ and ‘Midnight’, re- 
veal the influence of the popular music of 
the day in their rhythmic vitality. The 
first dance, marked non allegro, intro- 
duces a saxophone, albeit a “sax” of such 
beautiful tone as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. The broad theme given to this in- 
strument is taken up by the strings in one 
of the most superb juxtapositions of or- 
chestral color imaginable. The theme is 
typically Rachmaninoff, if not noticeably 
Russian. The orchestral effects, if not en- 
tirely familiar, come as no surprise from 
the pen of this master of instrumentation. 

The second dance is a lovely, senti- 
mental waltz that seems occasionally to 
weep over its own memories. The final 
dance is at once victorious and broken. 
Here the ‘Dies Irae’, the old church tune 
that recurs in so many of Rachmaninoff’s 
works, is determined to enter. Fragments 
of it are heard and quieted intermittently 
amid the sweeping melodies of the dance. 
Finally the full orchestra voices it just 
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Ruth Posselt, Heard 
with the Boston Sym- 
phony 


Joseph Szigeti, Solo- 
ist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


once, as if by concession, and then re- 
turns to its former ideas. 

Mr. Rachmaninoff was in the audience 
and at the conclusion of his work he was 
forced to ascend to the stage to acknowl- 
edge the almost frenzied applause. It 
should be recorded that he smiled as he 
clasped the hand of the conductor. 

That the Philadelphia Orchestra 
“sounds” is no news, but it does afford 
pleasure to the listeners. The opening 
Buxtehude Passacaglia, transcribed by 
Cailliet, “sounded”. It was but a short step 
from the great works of Bach, and the 
natural comparisons were not unfavorable 
to Buxtehude. 

Mr. Szigeti played the Brahms Con- 
certo with that fine artistry, aristocratic 
and tender, that has distinguished him in 
the past. There were flaws to be noted in 
his performance, noted because they did 
not interfere to any major extent with the 
beauty of his projection. His tone was 
clear, strong and refined, his interpreta- 
tion excellent. The entire evening was one 
to be cherished and the audience indicatd 
its appreciation unstintedly. K, 


An All-Sibelius Program 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11, after- 
noon: 


ALL-SIBELIUS PROGRAM 
Symphony No. 6—Symphony No. 7— 
Symphony No. 2 


Twenty-three years separated Sibelius’s 
Second and Seventh symphonies. He was 
thirty-six when he composed the Second, 
fifty-nine when he completed the Seventh. 
The Sixth came into being only a year 
earlier than the Seventh. Another sixteen 
more years have rolled by, while the world 
has waited for the long-promised but mys- 
teriously deferred Eighth. Honoring the 
composer’s seventy-fifth birthday, Dr. 
Koussevitzky chose the Finnish giant’s last 
two symphonies and the early one which 
has surpassed all the others in popularity 
and which has stood in a special relation- 
ship to the patriotic feelings of his com- 
patriots. Three magnificent performances 
resulted. 

The Sixth, according to available rec- 
ords, had been played but once before in 
Carnegie Hall. This was ten years ago, 
when it was introduced to New York by 
Dr. Koussevitzky. It is the most tranquil 
and transparent of the seven and though 
the reasons for its relative neglect may 
very well be found in the fact that it is 
less heroic and dramatic than its fellows, 
there was real pleasure in hearing it on 
this occasion in company with the much 
more momentous one-movement Seventh 
and the tremendously vital and _ stirring 
Second. The orchestra was at its most 
compelling best and the conductor thor- 
oughly in the vein. 7 


Bruno Walter Returns 


York Philharmonic - Symphony. 
Carnegie Hall, 


New 
Bruno Walter, conductor. 
Jan. 16, evening: 


Bruckner 


Mr. Walter returned to the leadership 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony after an 





Bruno ‘Walter “(Right), 
Rehearses for His Term 
as Guest Conductor with 
the New York Philhar- 
monic- oayngneny. 
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absence of nearly six years 

from Carnegie Hall, 

though he had appeared 

in the interim with the 

NBC Symphony at Radio 

City. The occasion was 

the signal for some of the 

best playing the orches- 

tra has given us since the 

close of the Toscanini 

regime. This is not to 

say, however, that the 

performance of the Han- 

del concerto grosso was 

faultlessly integrated ; and 

there would have been a 

better balance between 

the string tutti and con- 

certino of the soloists— 

Messrs. Piastro, Pogany 

and Schuster— if the en- 

semble had been reduced 

in size. Mr. Walter at- 

tended to the continuo himself, conducting 
from the piano, as he has done in the past. 
This reviewer is not convinced that this 
procedure is preferable to a complete 
separation of the two functions. 

The gargantuan Bruckner work, the last 
completed symphony in the series of nine, 
consumed an hour and a quarter. For the 
confirmed Brucknerite, this doubtless was 
not one minute too long. For many another 
the prolixity of the composition was some- 
thing of an ordeal. The continuing con- 
troversy about this and other Bruckner 
symphonies will not be settled by mere 
repetition of old critical observations hav- 
ing to do with the composer’s lack of self- 
criticism in his choice and elaboration of 
themes; his way of building on weak ideas 
as lengthily and as confidently as on much 
better ones; his lapses of structure and his 
habit of defeating or minimizing climaxes 
by preceding and following them with 
others of much the same kind. Even those 
who find many of the basic ideas trite and 
trivial, as compared to others that are lofty 
and personal, cannot be deaf to the splendid 
sonorities that move in a_ processional 
across the symphonic stage. On both sides 
of the issue, it is a matter of “Yes, but—.” 
Under the circumstances, it is sufficient to 
praise the performance as vital, fervid and 
elaborated with skill, affection and care. 


Boston Symphony Plays New Hindemith 
Concerto 

Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Ruth Posselt, violinist, assisting 
artist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, evening: 

‘Italian’ Symphony in A Major. . Mendelssohn 

Concerto for violin and orchestra...Hindemith 

(Miss Posselt) 

ere PIII, os cn Sv cacrencasav Shostakovich 

This evening was a comforting reassur- 
ance to those music-lovers who bewail the 
fact that the great line of musicians has 
died out, that contemporary music is in a 
cul de sac etc., etc. For the superb art- 
istry of the Boston Symphony and _ its 
regal conductor and of the soloist, Ruth 
Posselt, made every moment of this con- 
cert a treasureable experience. And both 
of the modern scores were exciting, un- 
mistakably significant and inspired music. 

Hindemith’s Violin Concerto, heard for 
the first time in New York on this oc- 
casion, reveals the fact that the composer 
is growing more personally communicative 
and more emotional in his style. Like 
“Mathis der Maler’, this Concerto is 
scored with a sort of austere, almost cold 
brilliance, which makes its impassioned 
melodic line doubly effective. It may seem 
strange to apply the word impassioned to 
Mr. Hindemith’s music, which has a repu- 
tation for harsh acerbity and barren con- 
trapuntal skill divested of thematic grace, 
but this concerto speaks straight from the 
composer’s heart in his own language. 


John Verrall, Whose 

Concert Piece Was 

Introduced by Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos 


Richard Arnell, Whose 
Overture Was Played 
by the National Or- 
chestral Association 


Miss Posselt played it magnificently. Un 
fortunately the final movement does not 
maintain the high level of color and con- 
centration which distinguishes the _ first 
two. It would be rash and uncalled-for to 
trumpet this music as “great”, but it is 
deeply absorbing and worth many hear- 
ings. 

Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony is one 
of those works which Mr. Koussevitzky 
conducts with unique penetration of the 
composer’s style and intentions. Its vi- 
brant, dramatic harmony and scoring, its 
alternating moods of introspection and 
wild abandon, above all, its firm and well- 
knit structure, make the work irresistible, 
as the Boston Symphony plays it. Shos- 
takovich has far outdistanced Prokofieff 
and the other modern Russians in the pro- 
fundity of his style and originality of his 
methods. May we hear his music often and 
if possible with this incomparable orches- 
tra as the performing medium. : 


Philharmonic Offers Work by Verrall 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall. Jan. 8, evening: 


Organ Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor.. 
Bach-Mitropoulos 

Piece for Strings and Horn. 
ohn Verrall 
Symphony No. 1, in D Major.Gustav Mahler 


Concert 


At the beginning of his farewell pro- 
gram for the Thursday evening sub- 
scribers Mr. Mitropoulos placed his own 
orchestral transcription of Bach’s  so- 
called ‘Great’ Fugue in G Minor for organ 
and the Fantasia coupled with it, and upon 
this he splashed the most brilliant and 
vivid colors he could draw from the Phil- 
harmonic players with excitingly dramatic 
effect. From the standpoint of the purists 
there was undoubtedly a touch of theatri- 
calism in it, but the magnificent sonoritics 
that vitalized the music in its larger frame- 
work offered the listener an exhilarating 
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Two Hundredth Anniversary of Johann Joseph Fux 


(Continued from page 8) 


theater architect of the day, designed the 
costumes and scenery. Fifty years earlier, 
Ludovico Burnacini, the able theater archi- 
tect of Leopold I, had created the illusion 
of great depth by painting rows of columns, 
jong avenues, symmetrical lines creating a 
feeling of endless depth. Galli-Bibbiena 
on the other hand endeavored to simulate 
wide expanses of stage settings. We find 
high, broad palaces, broad army camps, 
extending far out to both sides, and the 
ballet under the supervision of a French 
leader also followed these patterns. Fux’s 
music carries out the same idea. The lead- 
ing melody line in the orchestra has 
breadth and volume in the unison perform- 
ance of strings and woodwind. 

The Venetian line of Fux’s predecessors 
is replaced by a more frequent counter- 
point treatment. Quantz, the flute player 
of Frederick the Great, was impressed with 
this innovation. He had come with many 
other Italian and German musicians to 
hear the great musical event in Prague. 
Tartini was also present. The broadening 
of the scenes, use of choruses, ballets and 
stricter counterpoint in the form of writ- 
ing—all these attributes characterize the 
baroque idea of a great, unified work of 
art, decidedly less Italian, and more de- 
finitely German and French. Wagner re- 
turned to these fundamental ideas later. 

For this reason Fux occupies an im- 
portant place in operatic history and in 
the history of music, and we therefore con- 
sider it a duty to commemorate the 200th 
anniversary of his death. 





A Scene from Fux's Opera ‘Costanze e Fortezza’, Produced at the Coronation of Karl Vi as King of Bohemia at Prague in 1723 
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Music Goes On 





Chamber Concerts and Choral 
Groups Are Heard in Oxford— 
Large Audiences in Capital— 
New Symphony by Edmund 
Rubbra Performed 


By Epwarp LOCKSPEISER 
OXFORD, Jan. 10. 


THE end of the year sees- some im- 

portant modifications of England’s 
musical life, though here in Oxford the 
age-long scheme of things jogs on pretty 
much the same as before the war. It 
will take more than Hitler’s Blitz to 
persuade these young undergraduates to 
give up some of their queer, ancient cus- 
toms, or to pack away their picturesque 
academic dress. And therein is Eng- 
land’s strength—that tenacious conserv- 
atism and faith in things tried and test- 
ed; in musical enterprise as well as in 
social life, which acts as a very neces- 
sary antidote to the easily explosive 
mentality and revolutionary chaos which 
some are too quickly inclined to see as 
a solution to our very knotty problems. 

At Balliol College there are still the 
regular Sunday evening chamber con- 
certs at which a string orchestra will 
perform works of Arne or Mozart, a 
local singer attempt to negotiate a diffi- 
cult Bach aria, and at the end of the 
concert the audience still sings an an- 
them or two before the pleasantly puri- 
tanic evening concludes with ‘God Save 
the King’. At Exeter College there is 
sometimes more enterprise: singers from 
the Glyndebourne Company, now tempo- 
rarily disbanded, were invited to sing 
Purcell, Mozart and Brahms in Exeter’s 
great Hall which is a gem of architec- 
ure in an exquisite Gothic style. At 


in London and Other Centers 


New College, too, a concert of Soviet 
music aroused keen interest among Ox- 
ford’s young bloods. 


Choirs Sing Old Music 

In the faculty of music, the chair of 
which is held by Sir Hugh Allen, a 
dozen or so students are reading music, 
which means a study of history and 
strict counterpoint, in order to take up 
posts in schools or as organists in Cathe- 
drals. The joke goes around Oxford 
that no one is much interested in musi- 
cal history after Bach or in harmony 
after Parry. But on the other hand 
there are the magnificent boys’ choirs 
at New College, at Magdalen, and at 
Christchurch which, for sixteenth-cen- 
tury music, can hardly be equalled any- 
where in the country. Noble and in- 
spiring were their performances at 
Christmas time, in the gloriously serene 
college chapels, of old carols by Byrd, 
Sweelinck and Vittoria, as well as some 
altogether charming pieces of Vaughan 
Williams, Herbert Howells and Edmund 
Rubbra. There is a revival of interest 
in Gregorian Chant which is beautifully 
sung at the Dominican convent of Black 
Friars. Lectures on Byzantine music 
are given by the world-famed authority, 
Egon Wellesz on whom an honorary 
Oxford doctor’s degree was conferred 
some years ago. 

The poets and intelligentsia are in 
great evidence, in their pink ties and 
velvet waistcoats, at the subscription 
concerts where Malcolm Sargent has 
conducted two concerts with the London 
Philharmonic, the program including 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, the 
Brahms Haydn Variations, Prokofieff’s 
Symphonie Classique and Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony. The Griller Quartet 
appeared in R.A.F. uniform and, assisted 
by Max Gilbert, performed Quintets by 


Mozart in G Minor and Brahms in F. 
All these concerts are given in the dig- 
nified setting of the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Sir Christopher Wren’s architectural 
masterpiece in the Broad Street. Cham- 
ber and orchestral concerts, including a 
performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
ballet ‘Job’, are planned for February 
and March, 


London Concerts Well Attended 

In London, despite the fact that one 
cannot have more than a few months’ 
horizon, a skeleton scheme for the sea- 
son is being followed. Concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall are usually well attended, 
the latest of the Philharmonic concerts 
to date consisting of a Bach program 
conducted by Reginald Jacques. Myra 
Hess’s mid-day concerts at the National 
Gallery are continuing to draw large 
audiences while the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation provide excellent fare 
from what is in some circles rather con- 
temptuously known as “the repertory”. 

Richard Tauber, who has recently 
been naturalized British, appears fairly 
frequently, not only as a singer, but as 
conductor and also as composer—a five- 
movement suite of his having been ex- 
cellently received. At a recent concert 
at the Queen’s Hall, his performance of 
Mozart’s D Major Symphony and the 
‘Magic Flute’ overture won especial 
praise. At the same concert Tauber 
sang an aria by Mozart, and during his 
performance a man appeared on the plat- 
form behind him carrying a placard, 
which announced that an air raid was 
in progress and that anyone who wished 
to leave the hall might do so immedi- 
ately. But not a soul movéd, and Tau- 
ber, who had not seen the interruptor, 
went on singing with no disturbance in 
the auditorium to tell him anything was 
amiss. As one critic happily remarks: 


“Dr. Goebbels would doubtless have 
ascribed the audience’s calm to the fact 
that there was some Wagner to follow 
in the program later on”. 

At Manchester the Hallé Orchestra 
performed a new symphony by the young 
English composer Edmund Rubbra with 
great success. It is a sombre and seri- 
ous work which people are wanting to 
hear again. The London Philharmonic, 
which has now fortunately been rescued 
from its extremely grave material dis- 
tress, plays, it is estimated, to an aggre- 
gate audience of about twenty thousand 
people each week. On its own initiative 
it has taken music to towns “not usually 
so visited”, as when it gave the first 
symphony concert for twenty-five years 
in Wigan, to be followed there a few 
weeks later by the Hallé Orchestra. 

C.E.M.A. (the Council for the En- 
couragement of Music and the Arts) 
continues to collaborate with E.N.S.A. 
(Entertainments for National Service 
Association) in factory concerts, and the 
better music supplied has been vastly 
appreciated, Florence Austral having 
achieved in these factory ventures signal 
success. C.E.M.A. specialized in, after 
originating, shelter concerts in London 
after the Blitz began. It is now concen- 
trating on “Rest Center” concerts for 
homeless and bombed-out people. Here 
the singer’s task has been psychological 
as well as musical, and it has been found 
that the better the singer the better the 
psychologist. Community singing is en- 
couraged, and one old man who had been 
struck dumb by shock in an air-raid re- 
covered his voice in attempting to sing 
at a C.E.M.A. concert. 


— 


Washington Heights Chorus to Sing 
‘St. Paul’ 

The Washington Heights Oratorio 
and Choral Society, Hunter Sawyer, 
conductor, will give its Winter concert 
on Feb. 17. Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ 
will be the work presented. 
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THIEDE CONDUCTS 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Heinrich Gebhard Soloist in His 
Own Work for Piano and 
Orchestra 


Boston, Jan. 20.—Jordan Hall housed 
the Women’s Symphony in its second 
concert of the season on Jan. 9 when 
Alexander Thiede conducted with Hein- 
rich Gebhard, as piano soloist in his 
own work. The 
program included 
the Chorale Pre- 
lude ‘The old year 
now has _ passed 
away’ by Bach- 
Wolffers; Poeme 
Symphonique, Op. 
5, ‘Viviane’, by 
Chausson; Diver- 
tissement for piano 
and orcehstra by 
Gebhard with the 
composer as soloist 
and the Symphony 
No. 5, ‘Reformation’, by Mendelssohn. 

In many ways, this was one of the 
most rewarding concerts which this or- 
chestra has yet offered. It is encourag- 
ing to find an orchestral unit of ability 
that is willing to offer the public the 
lesser known works of accepted mas- 
ters, and to those whose enthusiasm for 
orchestral works leads them to an en- 
joyment of the music for music’s sake, 
even though it be music which has been 
produced at a somewhat lesser level than 
that of white-hot inspiration, a concert 
such as that given by the Women’s Sym- 
phony offers opportunity for interesting 
comparison. Considering that this is 
but the second season of this orchestra, 
its accomplishments are of gratifying 
quality, and Mr. Thiede should be en- 
couraged at the progress already made 
in the string and wood-wind sections. 

Mr. Gebhard’s slender work reflects 
a feeling for the smoothly flowing me- 
lodic line to be found in the early 
French school of composition, coupled 
with the more current harmonic ap- 


WEEDE IS SOLOIST 
WITH CINCINNATI MEN 


Substitutes for Tinayre as Solo- 
ist with Orchestra—American 
Music Heard 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—The flexibility 
of the Cincinnati Symphony was demon- 
strated when, on very short notice be- 
because of the indisposition of the solo- 
ist, the program had to be changed and 
another singer was asked to fill in. This 
occurred at the eleventh pair of concerts 
in Music Hall on Jan. 10 and 11. 


Sings Arias and Songs 


Robert Weede, American baritone, 
member of the Metropolitan Opera, 
graciously filled in for Yves Tinayre, 
tenor. Well known as a leading member 
of the Cincinnati Summer Opera Com- 
pany and also as a recitalist for the 
Matinee Musicale Club, Mr. Weede 
nevertheless confronted a new type of 
assignment locally, when he appeared as 
a soloist with an orchestra. There can, 
however, be no doubt of his success, for 
he completely captivated his audience. 
He achieved a real triumph in singing a 
group of songs with piano accompani- 
ment only, under slightly adverse condi- 
tions. The vastness of Music Hall makes 


Alexander Thiede 








Be 





proach. Mr. Gebhard made a personal 
success as pianist and the orchestra pro- 
vided him with a soundly performed ac- 
companiment. 


STRING QUARTETS 
HEARD IN RECITALS 


Budapest Players Give Initial 
Boston Concert—Local 
Quartet Appears 


Boston, Jan. 20.—With the Boston 
Symphony away from home on one of 
its annual tours, the music loving public 
has enjoyed various concerts and recitals 
by individuals and small groups. One 
of the interesting quartet concerts was 
that given by the Boston String Quartet 
(Messrs. Harrison Keller, Alfred Krips, 
Georges Fourel and Alfred Zighera) in 
the freshly decorated Recital Hall of the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
This concert was the first of a series by 
which the Endowment Fund of the con- 
servatory will benefit and is a continua- 
tion of the concerts which this quartet 
has given for several years for this pur- 
pose. The program comprised the Ravel 
Quartet in F Major, Haydn Quartet Op. 
74, No. 3, and the Brahms Sextet for 
Strings, Op. 18, in which the quartet 
was joined by Quincy Porter, viola, and 
F. Judd Cooke, ’cello. The artists were 
given an enthusiastic reception by the 
large audience. 

It was a singular coincidence that the 
Budapest Quartet should have chosen 
the Haydn Op. 74, No. 3 and the Ravel 
Quartet in F Major as a portion of their 
concert which followed that of the Bos- 
ton Quartet by a few days. The final 
item played was the Beethoven Op. 131, 
which contains the famous fugue. This 
concert marked the reported Boston de- 





this type of intimate performance diffi- 
cult. Mr. Weede, however, with John 
Quincey Bass at the piano, made it thor- 
oughly successful. He was called on for 
two encores and there might have been 
more, had the audience’s wishes pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. Weede sang two operatic arias, 
‘Vision Fugitive’ from Massenet’s 
‘Herodiade’ and ‘Nemico della Patria’ 
from Giordano’s ‘Andrea Chenier’. A 
group of songs included Peri’s ‘Invoca- 
tion of Orpheus’, Hughes’s ‘Has Sor- 
row Thy Young Days Shaded?’, and 
Hermann’s ‘Drei Wand’rer’. 


Wetzler’s ‘Assisi’ Performed 


Orchestrally, the members of the en- 
semble, under Eugene Goossens’s direc- 
tion, gave an excellent performance of 
Wetzler’s tone poem, ‘Assisi’. As might 
be judged from the title, the work is in 
a reverent mood and is easily descrip- 
tive of the sections indicated by the com- 
poser as ‘Solitude’, ‘Mourning Bells’, 
‘Easter Morning’, ‘Sermon to the Birds’, 
‘Benediction’, ‘Canticle to Sister Sun’ 
and ‘Brother Death’. Mr. Wetzler was 
called to the stage to accept the audi- 
ence’s stirring applause of his work. 

The Glazunoff Symphony No. 5 in B 
Flat was a most interesting and enter- 
taining work and the orchestra deserves 
special mention for the excellence of the 
performance. Smetana’s gay Overture 
to ‘The Bartered Bride’ and Tchaikov- 


Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN a 





but of this group, although it has toured 
the United States for a decade. Jordan 
Hall was almost completely filled for the 
event which was the first concert of the 
Chamber Music Series presented by 
Aaron Richmond. Insistant applause 
from the delighted audience brought the 
players back for that rare event, an en- 
core. 


SANROMA APPEARS 
IN SOLO RECITAL 


Pianist of the Boston Symphony 
Returns After Five Years 
—Tibbett Heard 


Boston, Jan. 20.—In Jordan Hall, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, gave his 
first recital in five years before a near 
capacity audience. Mr. Sanroma chose 
the Haydn Andante with Variations, in 
F Minor, the Bach French Suite No. 5, 
the Beethoven Sonata Op. 57 and Schu- 
mann ‘Carnaval’. Mr. Sanroma’s crys- 
talline touch was in evidence during the 
entire program, and his brilliant per- 
formance roused admiration. 

In Symphony Hall, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, baritone, was heard in recital, list- 
ing both Lieder and arias on his pro- 
gram. Stewart Wille was the accompa- 
nist and was heard in piano solos. In 
the ‘Eri tu’ from Verdi’s ‘Masked Ball’ 
and ‘Du bist so jung’ by Erich Wolff, 
Mr. Tibbett found opportunity to give 
expression to wide and varied moods. 

At the College Club, the Musical 
Guild of Boston presented Norma Jeanne 
Olson, ’cellist, Florence M. A. DuChem- 
in, soprano, and Norma Bertolami, pi- 
anist. The accompanists were Mary 
Bell Marshall, for Miss Olson and Mar- 
garet Gorham Glaser for Mme. Du- 
Chemin. 








sky’s ‘March Solennelle’ opened and 
closed the program, respectively. 

For the tenth pair of concerts by the 
Orchestra in Music Hall on Jan. 3 and 
4, the audiences were enabled to hear the 
Paganini Concerto No. 1 in D for violin 
and orchestra played as it has seldom 
been played before. The soloist was Zino 
Francescatti, a French violinist of the 
most amazing ability. He completely 
astounded his audience with the ease with 
which he performed the taxing work. 
Greatly deserved was the ovation which 
Mr. Francescatti received, and he gener- 
ously played two encores. 


Creston’s ‘Threnody’ Given 


Of great interest was the work of a 
contemporary composer, Paul Creston. 
His ‘Threnody’ for orchestra indicated 
a talent of unusual proportions, and the 
composition has a well balanced emo- 
tional quality. Surely, the composer, had 
he been present, would have been very 
much pleased with the performance of 
his work. 

Mr. Goossens also offered the second 
part of the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ Symphony 
of Berlioz. Its exquisite beauty was en- 
hanced by the excellent performance 
given it upon this occasion. The con- 
ductor began is program with the Over- 
ture to ‘Fidelio’ by Beethoven, and 
closed it with two dances from Falla’s 
‘The Three-Cornered Hat.’ 

VALERIA ADLER 
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BRIDGEPORT PLAYERS 
HAVE JOINT BACKERS 


City and Fairfield County Group 
Aid WPA Symphony in Series 
with Guest Soloists 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 20.—The 
Bridgeport WPA Symphony is now op- 
erating under a new plan reached in 
November. The orchestra is conducted 
by Frank Foti. In November, Bridge- 
port’s new half-million dollar music- 
center, known as the Klein Memorial 
Auditorium was completed. Several 
months previously, a group of civic- 
minded citizens from Greater Bridge- 
port had organized the Choral Sym- 
phony Society of Fairfield County to 
promote the interests of music and the 
study of choral and symphonic composi- 
tions. 

The Connecticut Music Project 
reached an agreement whereby the city 
of Bridgeport and this new group acts 
as co-sponsors of the orchestra. Twelve 
concerts were listed for 1940-41 at the 
Klein Memorial Auditorium, nine to be 
entirely symphonic, with guest artists, 
and the remaining three to consist of 
both choral and symphonic offerings. 

The Choral Symphony Society also 
formed a chorus of 140 mixed voices. 

Albert Spalding, violinist, was guest 
artist at the first concert on Nov. 20. 
Among other artists to appear are Josef 
Hofmann, pianist; Helen Traubel, Met- 
ropolitan Opera soprano; Helen Tesch- 
ner Tas, violinist; and Grace Castag- 
netta, pianist. The new Chorus, directed 
by Frank Kasschau, recently gave a 
concert in conjunction with the Bridge- 
port WPA Symphony, when Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ was presented. In 
February Planquette’s ‘Chimes of Nor- 
mandy’ is to be sung. The last concert 
will be in April, when the Chorus will 
sing Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’. 


PEORIA SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN CONCERT 


Leo J. Dvorak Conducts Orches- 
tra in Annual Event Under 
Music Club Auspices 


Peoria, ILt., Jan. 20.—On Dec. 10 
the Peoria Symphony, the city’s own 
forty-two year old organization, gave 
its annual concert under the auspices 
of the Amateur Musical Club, conducted 
by Dr. Leo J. Dvorak, guest leader. 
The audience showed its appreciation 
of all the works played, from Beeth- 
oven’s Symphony in C Major to 
Tchaikowsky’s ‘Marche Slave’. A charm- 
ing addition to the program was the 
appearance of seventeen-year-old Jeanne 
Mitchell, violinist, of New York whose 
mother was a well know Peoria violin- 
ist some years ago. In the Concerto in 
E Minor by Mendelssohn, this young 
musician showed an amazing talent. 
During her performance, Harold Plowe, 
the founder and first conductor of the 
orchestra, took the podium. 

The Musical Club’s opening members’ 
recital in November was a gala all- 
American affair, in line with the Loy- 
alty Through Music movement of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. It 
presented the club’s Philharmonic 
Chorus of sixty voices, led by Howard 
Kellogg, with the Peoria Philharmonic 
accompanying, and Russell Fielder at 
the organ. A group of piano works 
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played by Mrs. Charles Sneller, and 
folk and classic music of various nations 
sung by the chorus, led to the ‘Ballad 
for Americans’, with Cardon V. Burn- 
ham as baritone soloist. 


HELEN H. MILLs 


KANSAS CITY OFFERS 
HUMPERDINCK OPERA 


‘Hansel und Gretel’ Presented 
Under Auspices of Philhar- 
monic Organization 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 20.—The 
seasonal opera, ‘Hansel and Gretel’, of 
Humperdinck, presented in Music Hall, 
(two performances) on Dec. 21, so 
thrilled and delighted the audiences at- 
tending, that requests for annual repeti- 
tion are being considered by the Kansas 
City Philharmonic organization, under 
whose auspices the opera was presented. 
Karl Krueger directed the orchestra and 
cast, and unfolded the inspired fairy 
tale, music and text of which are per- 
fectly synchronized. 

Jeanne Madden and Vivian Bower, 
projected the title roles with charming 
conviction. Miss Bower, of Mitchell, 
S. D., making her operatic debut, was 
not heard at her vocal best because of 
laryngitis. Reinhold Schmidt, of the 
Chicago Opera, impressed with super- 
lative vocal and histrionic work. May 
Barron, also of Chicago, doubled as 
witch and mother, making the most of 
both roles. Sandman and Dewfairy 
were faithfully portrayed by Elaine Reid 
and Jeanne Stephens. The Angel Ballet 
were students of Helen Burwell of the 
Conservatory of Music, and the Ginger- 
bread children were directed by L. Gra- 
ham Haswell and Mabelle Glenn. 
Frederick James achieved remarkable 
scenic effects, Mrs. John C. Franklin 
won high praise for her stage direction, 
Robert Mayes designed the colorful 
costumes and Mrs. Winthrop Williams 
was in charge of makeup. 

The fourth subscription concert of 
the Philharmonic, Mr. Krueger, con- 
ducting, reached a high peak of per- 
formance in the Brahms First Sym- 
phony. Louise Meiszner, pianist, mak- 
ing her third solo appearance with the 
orchestra, played with good musician- 
ship, Beethoven’s third concerto. The 
Handel-Harty Suite from the Water 
Music and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Ca- 
priccio Espagnol opened and closed the 
program, respectively. 

Samuel Thaviu, associate conductor 
and concert master of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic, was soloist at the third 
subscription concert in Music Hall on 
Dec. 5 and 6. The Beethoven Violin 
Concerto, a challenge to musicianship 
and technical prowess of mature musi- 
cians found the young artist superbly 
equipped. Karl Krueger also conducted 
the orchestra in two Prokofieff works, the 
Overture on Jewish Themes and ‘Clas- 
sical’ Symphony ; Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ 
Overture; Mendelssohn’s incidental 
music to ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’; and an inspired performance 
of excerpts from Wagner’s ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’. 

Mr. Krueger has provided interesting 
fare for his Sunday afternoon novelty 
concerts. On Dec. 2, Zlatko Balokovic 
was heard in John Alden Carpenter’s 
Concerto for Violin, winning a gratify- 
ing reception. 

Music of Villa-Lobos was offered on 
the second concert in that series on Dec. 
15th, with Elsie Houston, soprano, giv- 
ing an authentic account of his colorful 
music. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 








PARTICIPANTS IN 
TRENTON'S NEW OPERA 





Michael Kuttner, Director 


ASSOCIATION GIVES 
OPERA IN TRENTON 


Kuttner Conducts Company in 
First of Three Scheduled 
Performances 


Trenton, N. J., Jan. 20.—Trenton 
now ranks with several cities of much 
larger population in operatic activity, 
with the organization of a permanent 
opera group, the Trenton Opera Asso- 
ciation. This new opera company has 
the cooperation of the Trenton Sym- 
phony. For the 1940-41 season the 
group is giving three subscription per- 
formances. James Kerney, Jr., is presi- 
dent, John E. Curry, executive man- 
ager, and Michael Kuttner, music direc- 
tor. Michael De Pace of New York is 
casting director and Anthony Stiva- 
nello, stage director. 

On Dec. 17 scenes from ‘Pagliacci’, 
‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Faust’ were pre- 
sented, together with a complete per- 
formance of ‘Cavelleria Rusticana’. 
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Lorenzo Alvary 
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Eugene Conley ~ 


Guest artists were Carolina Segrera, 
Vivian Della Chiesa, Carlo Morelli, 
Lorenzo Alvary, Eugene Conley, Bar- 
bara Thorne, Carlos Alexander, Mil- 
dred Ippolito and Elva Kelsall, The re- 
mainder of the principals, the chorus 
and orchestra were from Trenton and 
vicinity. An enthusiastic audience of 
1800 attended the performance in Me- 
morial Hall. 

Guests from New York included Las- 
zlo Halasz, musical director of the St. 
Louis Opera Association, and Mrs. 
Halasz, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Salter, Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael De Pace, Ruby Mer- 
cer and Carlo Peroni. 

On Feb. 4 ‘Sweethearts’, starring 
Ruby Mercer, Earl Wrightson and 
John Hamill will be presented. The 
final performance of the season will be 
‘La Boheme’ on March 15 with Nino 
Martini, Carlo Morelli, Lorenzo Al- 
vary, Lucy Monroe, Carlos Alexander, 
and Sylvia Brema, with Michael Kutt- 
ner as director of the orchestra and cho- 
rus and Anthony Stivanello as stage di- 
rector. 
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LOS ANGELES HEARS 
NEW COMPOSITIONS 


Kaplan Plays Own Works at 
Piano Recital—Two Toch Pro- 
grams Are Presented 


Los ANGELEs, Jan. 20.—Sol Kaplan, 
pianist, made his local debut at the Wil- 
shire-Ebell Theatre on Jan. 14. Mr. 
Kaplan, who is a native of Philadelphia, 
has been working on a picture score. 
His program included works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel and himself. 
Mr. Kaplin’s ‘Piece in the Form of a 
Rhapsody’ for violin and piano had a 
first performance by Felix Slatkin and 
the composer. The concert was highly 
successful. 

Two programs of compositions by 
Ernst Toch have been given recently. 
The Los Angeles City College offered 
a concert on Jan. 4 and co-faculty mem- 
bers presented another Toch program 
in the new Hancock Hall at U. S. C. 
on Jan. 12. 

His Serenade for two violins and 
viola; Divertimento for violin and 





viola; Sonata for violin and piano; 
Recitative and Quartet for four solo 
voices from his ‘Cantata of the Bitter 
Herbs’; and Quintet for piano and 
strings were heard. The Compinsky 
Trio recently inaugurated a series of 
Sunday era eg concerts at the 
Knickerbocker Hotel in Hollywood. 
Other concerts in this vicinity have 
been given by Miriam Solovieff, violin- 
ist, in the Huntington Hotel California 
Artists’ Series on Jan. 14; Roland 
Hayes at the Philharmonic on Jan. 14; 
and Manuela del Rio, Spanish dancer, 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium on Jan. 
15. IsABEL Morse JONES 





Long Island Symphony Begins Season 


The Long Island Symphony, J. Cecil 
Prouty, conductor, began its fifteenth 
season on Dec. 4 in Flushing High 
School, Flushing, L. I., with Russell 
Hanson, sixteen-year-old trumpet play- 
er, as soloist, playing the Ernst-Clarke 
‘Carnival of Venice’. The orchestra 
performed Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony, Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fan- 
tasia, ‘Romeo et Juliette’; Elgar’s ‘Pomp 
and Circumstance’, and music by Herb- 
ert Cadman-Herbert and Coleridge- 
Taylor. 
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CONCERTS: Contemporary Music Enlivens Recital 


ECITALS of the fortnight were 

about evenly distributed among 
pianists, singers and violinists. Vocal- 
ists included Alexander Kipnis, Doro- 
thy Maynor, Anne Jamison and Inga 
Wank, Lea Karina and Ella Flesch, the 
latter three in their local debuts. The 
roster of pianists listed Reginald Stew- 
art, Dalies Frantz, Zadel Skolovsky, 
Bernardo Segall and Miksa Merson. 
Duo-pianists appearing were Bartlett 
and Robertson and Whittemore and 
Lowe. Violinists were Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, Erica Morini, Mischa Elman, Da- 
vid Sackson and Eudice Shapiro, who 
appeared jointly with Irene Jacobi, 
pianist. Chamber music events included 
a concert by the Bach Circle conducted 
by Robert Hufstader and a New 
Friends of Music concert at which Ezio 
Pinza sang Brahms’s ‘Vier Ernste Ge- 
sange’ in memory of Mischa Levitzki 
and at which the Metropolitan Trio 
made its local debut. Argentinita and 
her ensemble returned in a concert. 





David Sackson, Violinist 

Beginning his recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 5, with Handel’s 
A Major Sonata, which was not com- 
pletely satisfactory, Mr. Sackson launched 
forth into three works which were products 
of the present Russian government, a Con- 
certo in D Minor by Miaskowsky, having 
its first American hearing; an ‘Improvi- 
sation’ by Kabalewsky, and a ‘Dance’ by 
Khatchatourian. As an after-piece, he 
piayed Chausson’s Concerto, Op. 21, ac- 
companied by the Metropolitan String 
Quartet. : 

Not a great deal can be said for Mia- 
skowsky’s work, It is of interminable 
length, and full of passages that are rem- 
iniscent. The slow movement has a certain 
melodic charm but the work as a whole is 
characterized by length rather than by 
beauty. The ‘Dance’ also, had the same 
sort of semi-final atmosphere about it. The 
Chausson work seemed better than it really 
is, after the foregoing pieces. 

Of Mr. Sackson’s playing, one can speak 
with approval verging upon enthusiasm. 
He has a fine, mellow tone and a technique 
which is more than adequate. He would 
be interesting to hear again in a less 
drastic program. Vivian Rivkin provided 
piano accompaniments. The personnel of 
the quartet includes Elliot Magaziner and 
Leonard Moss, violins; Samuel Rivkin, 
viola, and Fred Camelia, ’cello. D. 


Miksa Merson, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 5, evening: 





Fantasie in C Mimor.........-.+-sese00s Mozart 
Fantasie and Fugue on B-A-C-H...... .- Liszt 
Sonata in B Minor, a ee” Chopin 
, ee ER Se ae Mary Howe 
SID. ingen 6.0060006eccccckaotveccese ..-Rave 
TROOUREIOE 5 “EYIARA’ occccccccccccccese Albeniz 
March Humoresque.................+ Dohnanyi 
Sonatine: ‘Bagpipers’, ‘Bear Dance’, 

SE heath chilies Vee aghséeeeystecesees Barték 
‘An Evening in Transylvania’; 

‘Transylvanian Dance’ ..........+..+. Barték 
IE bon vccccccsccccecs Kodaly 


Featured as the third recitalist in the 
concert series sponsored by the Hungarian 
Reference Library, Mr. Merson, last 
heard at Town Hall in recital some four 
years ago, gave first New York perform- 
ances of Mary Howe's ‘Stars’, a short 
“impression” not altogether aptly named, 
and a set of dances by Kodaly, the latter 
rounding out a section of the program de- 
voted to contemporary Huw rian com- 
posers. In that group Bartédk’s ‘An Eve- 
ning in Transylvania’ stood out by virtue 
of its melodic charm and atmospheric sug- 
gestiveness, while the realistic ‘Bagpipers’ 
proved to be the most intriguing of the 
three short movements of the same com- 
poser’s Sonatine. 

The pianist demonstrated the possession 
of a technical equipment fully adequate for 
all the demands made upon it the pro- 

ram. His playing was glib, without strik- 
ing deep into the heart of the more pon- 
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David Sackson Miksa Merson 


derable music taken in hand. He made an 
auspicious start with the Mozart Fantasie 
and there was notable technical fluency, 
though less structural clarity, in his play- 
ing of the Liszt Fantasie and Fugue, in 
which, as in parts of the Chopin Sonata, 
thickness of pedalling militated against the 
most satisfying results. A more resource- 
ful and glowing imagination is demanded 
by the Sonata and the Albeniz pieces than 
was brought to bear upon them. Both to- 
nally and stylistically, the pianists best 
achievement of the evening was his well- 
planned playing of the Ravel wom: 


Whittemore and Lowe, Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Jan. 6, evening: 


Two Chorale Preludes: ‘Wir glauben all’ an 
einen Gott’; ‘Er ist das Heil uns kommen 
Ge” cccccanosesecenccccensccsotcccecosece Bach 

Grande Sonate ...... 

‘El Salon Mexico’ Copland 

‘Begin the Beguine’; ‘Who Would Have 





DPGREROE ccccccccccccccccssccsssscecces Porter 
Three Short Pieces.......... «+»-Kent Kennan 
Waltz from Eine Ballett-Suite.......... Reger 
‘Pagine di Guerra’ 

(Music for Films, 1915)...........-+++- Casella 
Variations on a theme of Haydn...... Brahms 


Mr. Whittemore and Mr. Lowe made 
their New York debut last season, though 
they had appeared elsewhere in previous 
years. They have followed the commend- 
able practice of transcribing music for the 
two-piano repertoire themselves, and on 
this occasion the entire program repre- 
sented their handiwork, with the excep- 
tion of the Brahms Variations. 

In matters of co-ordination, tone blend- 
ing and style, the two pianists have 
achieved a remarkable degree of unanim- 
ity. It is not at all easy to make two 
pianos sound as one, as anyone who has 
ever tried well knows, and their perform- 
ance of the Schubert sonata was notably 
fluid, tonally limpid and integrated. The 
little decorative flourishes and accompani- 
ment figures were thoroughly fused with 
the body of the work. 

But, in the Bach and Schubert works, 
and even in the Copland show-piece which 
followed, the pianists were far too re- 
strained. With their equipment, they could 
play much more effectively than they did 
on this occasion. A greater range of 
dynamics, a more expansive tonal palette 
and more personal and temperamental dif- 
ferentiation in performance would greatly 
increase the effectiveness of their playing. 
One would like to hear them “let them- 
selves go” at their next recital. Mr. Cop- 
land was present to hear his music and he 
shared the applause with the pianists. The 
second half of the program ranged from 
Cole Porter to Brahms—which is quite a 
range! The audience was cordial through- 
out the evening. A 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


Vladimir Sokoloff, accompanist; Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 6, evening: 


Sonata in D Minor.......... Vivaldi-Respighi 
Ne Se I, vn cacdicecesnetevnse saye 
(For Violin Alone) 

Concerto in D Minor............eseeeses Bruch 
EE TRRGLS Fak 6-ne cabbie d05 ek 0d65 600 06 Chausson 
A cd. ccheapbeceadcoseteess Zimbalist 


Appearing in what was said to be his 
only New York recital of the season, Mr. 
Zimbalist played for the benefit of the 
British War Relief Society, Inc., and be- 
fore an audience that occupied almost all 
available chairs in the hall. The large 


Arthur Whittemore Jack Lowe 


crowd had an opportunity to enjoy per- 
formances that were, for the most part, of 
the highest sincerity and earnestness. At 
the very outset of the recital, in the first 
two movements of the Vivaldi-Respighi 
Sonata, there was noticeable some tension 
in the violinist’s playing, and the collabora- 
tion between him and his accompanist 
was not always of the smoothest, but grant- 
ing these deficiencies to the two earlier 
movements only, he played with his ac- 
customed ability in the Largo, freely draw- 
ing a tone of warmth and purity. 

The Ysaye Sonata is interesting primari- 
ly as a vehicle to demonstrate technical 
ability ; it reveals that the composer’s in- 
terests lay more in the matter of scales and 
exercises than in creating an artistic com- 
position. Aside from the dullness of the 
subject matter, Mr. Zimbalist set forth its 
intricacies most ably. With Bruch, the 
violinist, and the sympathies of the au- 
dience too, to judge by the applause, came 
into their own. Eschewing sentimentality 
—no light task where Bruch is concerned, 
the artist played it with a fine loftiness of 
concept, giving its soaring and passionate 
phrases full measure of eloquence and 
fervor. W. 


Alexander Kipnis, Bass 
Fritz Kitzinger, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Jan. 7, evening: 


“ 


lla Giammai m’Amo’ from 


A paket oiw i bet ad alien swans Verdi 
‘Dichterliebe’ (Complete) .......... Schumann 
Romance and Troika from the Suite, 

I SI n. ca.kb von shaire Prokofieff 
‘O, Cease They Singing’; ‘Drooping 

MME: tasusepass dbus chascesesabs Rachmaninoff 


‘Sunrise’; ‘Maiden of My Heart’; ‘Troika 
on the Volga Ice’; ‘The Ringlet’ 
Folk Songs arr. by Hans Heniot 


Mr. Kipnis once more established the 
fact that he possesses one of the great bass 


AOUEUDONUNEDONDLeMMES ronNRDLNUANEONAROLEOAcONONrOGuERELEDeRORSuboneeuaoNeniiagbert Ly 








Efrem Zimbalist Alexander Kipnis 


voices of the age, also that Time has laid 
a light hand upon it. Its sonorous low 
tones of velvety texture are as alluring 
as when he first delighted New York as a 
member of the German Opera Company in 
1923. That his use of his beautiful organ 
is as deft or as persuasive when employed 
in mezza voce passages, cannot be said, 
though to tame such a large voice to sing 
softly at all, is an achievement in itself. 

The ‘Don Carlos’ aria was an excellent 
beginning of which full advantage was 
taken. The ‘Dichterliebe’ Cycle, when heard 
as a whole, has a way of exposing certain 
structural weaknesses in its content. Not 
all of the sixteen songs were best suited to 
Mr. Kipnis’s style, but the good ones were 
splendidly done, notably ‘Im Rhein’. ‘Ich 
Grolle Nicht” was tonally fine, though the 
sneer conveyed in Heine’s poem was absent 
But a sentimental approach to this song has 
long been the tradition. 

The Russian numbers were perhaps the 
most satisfactory part of the program. Pro- 
kofieff’s glib music was well projected and 
the beautiful Rachmaninoff songs could not 
have been better. The Folk songs were 
especially appreciated. 

Fritz Kitzinger’s accompaniments were 
models of sensitive beauty and co-opera- 
tion with the singer. 




















Mischa Elman, Violinist 


Leopold Mittman at the piano. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 10, evening: 










Partita in E Minor...... J. S. Bach-Nachez 
Sonata in A Major.......... Gabriel Fauré 
Concerto No. 9, in D Minor....Louis Spohr 
ee a ee ee Dvorak 
Russian Dance ...... Tchaikovsky-Koutzen 





Song Without Words. ..Mendelssohn-Elman 
Polonaise brillante, in A Major. .Wieniawski 


Mr. Elman was in his finest form at 
(Continued on page 18) 











Concerts in New York, Jan. 26—Feb. 10 


Carnegie Hall 


Jan. 26, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 
“ 26: New York City WPA Orchestra 
“* 27: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist 
“* 28: Philadelphia Orchestra 
** 30: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
31, afternoon: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony 
“ 31: St. Olaf’s Choir 
Feb. 1, afternoon: Alexander Brailowsky, pianist 
“1: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
2, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
sngeny 
“2: New York City WPA Orchestra 
“3: Tito Schipa, tenor 


‘4: National Symphony, Hans Kindler, 
conductin 

“ 5: Cleveland Declan, Artur Rodzinski, 
conducting 


6: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

7, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

8, morning: Carnegie Hall 
Georges Barrére 

“8: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

9, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“ 9: New York City WPA Orchestra 

10: Ossy Renardy, violinist. 


Lecture, 


Town Hall 


Jan. 26. afternoon: Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo 
contralto 
“ 26, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 
Music, Busch Quartet, Hertha Glaz 
“ 26: Mary uise Paff, pianist; Antony 
Doschek, violinist 


Jan. 26: American Youth Theater 


PU 







Jan. 27: Arthur Loesser and Beryl Rubinstein 
duo-pianists 

** 28: Daniel Saidenberg’s Little Symphony 

“ 29: Margit Bokor, soprano 

_“* 31: Jussi Bjoerling, tenor 

Feb. 1; Yella Pessl, harpsichordist: Elsie 
Houston, soprano 

2, afternoon: Marilyn Meyer, pianist 

2, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of 

Music, Lotte Lehmann, soprano 

2: Brian O’Mara, tenor 

3: Zina Alvers, soprano 

4: David Nadien, violinist 

5, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses, Olga Samaroff Stokowski, 
“Chamber Music” 

5: Margaret Speaks, soprano 

6, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Layman’s Music 
Courses, Harriett D. Johnson, “Early 
Italian Opera” 

7: Anna Antoniades, pianist 

8, afternoon: Signe Sandstrom, ’cellist 

8: Henri Deering, pianist; Frances Mac 
Millen, violinist 

9, afternoon: Martha Servine, composer: 
pianist; the Roth Quartet 

9, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends oi 
Music, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, 
Franz Rupp, pianist 

9: Operatic Concert: Benefit Municipal 
Opera Association 




























10: Dvonch Symphonietta, Frederick 
Dvonch, conductor; Oscar Wagner 
pianist 





Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 







27: Lucy Brown, pianist 
28: Gertrude Janssen, soprano 
30: Virginia Jane Richards, soprano 
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GUILD AND MUSEUM JOIN 
IN ‘ALCESTE’ PROGRAM 





Marjorie Lawrence and Stanley Chapple 
Heard in Excerpts from Gluck 
Work in Greek Surroundings 

(he Metropolitan Opera Guild and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art com- 
bined in the presentation of a lecture re- 





Larry Gordon 
Stanley Chapple, Lecturer 


cital and exhibit in the Roman Court of 
the museum on Jan. 13 to illustrate the 
little known music-drama, ‘Alceste’. 
Stanley Chapple, British conductor, 
spoke on the background, text and score 
of ‘Alceste’, illustrating his analysis on 
the piano and an eighteenth century 
Kirkman harpsichord owned by the mu- 
seum. 

Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, was soloist, singing 
‘Divinités du Styx’, accompanied by 
Ettore Panizza, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who originally studied to 
be a concert pianist, and made his first 
public appearance as an instrumentalist 
in New York upon this occasion. 

Treasures of ancient Greece, sculp- 
ture, ceramics and jewelry connected 
with the era of the Alkestis legend, were 
displayed as well as costume prints of 
Eighteenth Century opera, and a letter 
in Gluck’s handwriting and autographed 
scores’ assembled by Mrs. O’Donnell 
Hoover, lecture chairman of the Opera 
Guild. 

The lecture and exhibition were joint- 
ly arranged by Lauder Greenway, secre- 
tary of the Museum, Mrs. Hoover and 
Mrs. Frances Flynn Paine of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild. 

Representing Gluck’s attempt to re- 
vive Greek tragedy, ‘Alceste’, though it 
has never been heard in the United 
States, has been popular in South Amer- 
ica. It was first performed in Buenos 
Aires four years ago, under Ettore 
Panizza. 





Robeson Extends Tour 

Paul Robeson has extended his pres- 
ent season’s concert tour which was to 
have concluded with his appearance in 
Montclair, N. J., on Jan. 15. The Negro 
Singer has met with an enthusiastic re- 
ception in his first American tour in 
five years and his managers, Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, have announced 
that he will tour again next season start- 
ing in October. Meanwhile, Robeson 
began his extended tour on Jan. 17 at 
Yale University, New Haven, where he 
Was assisted by the Yale Glee Club in 


a performance of ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’, Among other cities in which he 
will appear this winter are: Norwalk, 
Conn., Pittsburgh, Dayton, St. Louis, 
Wichita, Pasadena, Hollywood, and 
Berkeley where he will sing at the Uni- 
versity of California. 


RODZINSKI LEADS 
LOS ANGELES MEN 


Former Conductor Returns for 
Guest Appearances with 
Philharmonic 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Artur Rod- 
zinski came out to Los Angeles to con- 
duct the Los Angeles Philharmonic on 
Jan. 9 and 10, and enlivened the season. 
His program consisted of Weber’s 
Overture to ‘Oberon’; the Tchaikovsky 
Fifth Symphony; Walter Piston’s ‘In- 
credible Flutist’; and ‘Till Eulenspie- 
gel’s Merry Pranks’, by Strauss. He 
spoke at the large luncheon party given 
for him by the Women’s Committee of 
the Philharmonic over which Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel presided at the Hotel Biltmore. 

Mr. Rodzinski had not conducted a 
winter concert here since he left eight 
years ago to become musical director 
of the Cleveland Orchestra. He was 
warmly received by an orchestral tusch 
and both evening and afternoon large 
audiences welcomed him with hearty 
applause. 

The WPA Symphony of Southern 
California was conducted by Dr. Leon- 
ard Walker in the Embassy Auditorium 
on Jan. 2 and by Karl Wecker, super- 
visor here, with Josef Hofmann as solo- 
ist, on Jan. 8. 

Dr. Walker conducted the Prelude 
to ‘Lohengrin’; Tchaikovsky’s ‘Fran- 
cesca’; a new Suite for Orchestra by 
Darrell W. Calker, of Universal Stu- 
dios; and the Brahms First Symphony. 

Mr. Wecker’s program included a 
work by Bach, a setting of “Water Boy’ 
by the Santa Barbara violinist, Roder- 
ick White, Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’, and 
the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto play- 
ed with brilliance by Mr. Hofmann. 

ISABEL JONES 


SARI BIRO IS SOLOIST 
UNDER WINDINGSTAD 


Pianist Plays with New Orleans 
Civic Symphony—Sibelius 
Program Presented 


New Or.eans, Jan. 20.—The New 
Orleans Civic Symphony, conducted by 
Ole Windingstad, drew a fine attendance 
recently in a program which featured 
Sari Biro as soloist in Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto. The orchestra also 
played Schubert’s Symphony in C. The 
officers of the orchestra are George H. 
Terriberry, president; Irving L. Lyons, 
vice-president; John Y. Fauntleroy, 
treasurer; and Philip D. Rittenberg, 
secretary. 

Earlier the Symphony scored a tri- 
umph in a program devoted to the works 
of Sibelius. Mr. Windingstad conducted 
ably and the large audience gave him 
an ovation. The Symphony No. 2 was as 
eloquent as could be desired. The solo- 
ist of the evening was Isaac Stern, who 
performed the Sibelius violin concerto. 

The second concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society Series presented Jascha 
Heifetz as soloist. 











Harry B. Loes 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
MANY MUSIC EVENTS 


Miriam Solovieff Returns in 
Recital—Jaroff and Don 
Cossacks Appear 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—Miriam 
Solovieff, who left this city as a child 
prodigy violinist, returned to prove in 
her Curran Theater concert that she is 
today a young artist of fine accomplish- 
ments. She played the Sibelius Con- 
certo with a piano accompaniment sup- 
plied by Carl Feustner, and works by 
Vivaldi, Ysaye, Bloch, Shostakovich, 
Kabalewsky and Kompaneyetz. She was 
presented by Kay McMann. 

Serge Jaroff’s Don Cossack Chorus 
drew a large audience to the Opera 
House on Jan. 16. Manuela del Rio and 
her Spanish Ensemble made a success- 
ful San Francisco debut at the Curran 
Theater under the Malchow-Cornwell 
management, She was ably assisted by 
Alberto Torres, dancer, Javier Alfonso, 
pianist, Joaquin Roca, guitarist, and 
Maruja Serrano, a singer who also 
dances, 

The second Composers’ Forum con- 
ducted by Ashley Pettis presented Wes- 
ley LaViolette, Lou Harrison and 
Charles Cushing. Mr. LaViolette’s vio- 
lin and piano sonata was played by 
Marilyn Doty and the composer. Mr. 
Harrison’s ‘Sanctus’ was sung by Ra- 
diana Pazmor, and his ‘Usonian Set’ for 
piano was heard. 

Mr. Cushing’s works included new 
songs (sung by Mary Groom), three 
‘Eclogues’ for clarinets and bassoon 
(played by Walter Woodfill, Roger 
Nixon and Claude Baine) and a setting 
of the Ninety-seventh Psalm for chorus 
and band (sung by the University of 
California Chorus with two pianos in 
lieu of a band). 

Chamber Music by The Music Lovers 
Society, the San Francisco String 
Quartet and the San Francisco Trio 
also won the favor of appreciative audi- 
ences. Outstanding on the Society’s 
program was a ‘Set of Five’ for flute, 
violin, ’cello and piano by Henry Co- 
well, 

The Quartet’s program was distin- 
guished by the premiere of an Oboe 
Quintet written by Bernhard Kaun 
(son of Hugo). Beautifully played by 
the Quartet and Merrill Remington, 
first oboe of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, it proved delightful. 

Zino Francescatti was heard in reci- 
tal at the Opera House on Dec. 13. His 
accompanist was Wolfgang Rebner. 

Beautiful performances of three Bee- 
thoven Sonatas for violin and piano by 
Henri Temianka and Maxim Schapiro 
were given at the second of their sonata 
recitals in the Community Playhouse 
the week before Christmas. 

Marjory M. FIsHErR 








Fennell to Conduct Philadelphia Little 


Symphony 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Frederick 
Fennell, conductor of the Eastman School 
Symphony Band, has been invited to con- 
duct the Philadelphia Little Symphony, an 
organization made up of first-desk men 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 23, at the Academy of Music. 
Joseph Barone, conductor of the Philadel- 
phia Little Symphony, presents three sub- 
scription concerts each season, and at one 
of them turns over the baton to a young 
conductor whom he selects to make his 
debut with the organization. Mr. Fennell 
is a graduate of the Eastman School of 
Music, and of the University of Rochester, 
and is a resident of this city. M.E. W. 














“More Brilliant 
than Ever” 








NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 





HANS KINDLER 
Conductor 


Recent Press Comments 





"Real Ovation Received by National 
Symphony" (Headline). “A splendid 
audience responded with great en- 
thusiasm to the return of the fine or- 
chestra, more brilliant than ever, 
giving Dr. Hans Kindler, its great con- 
ductor, a real ovation.” 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Nov. 29, 1940 


"Such brilliant playing is not re- 
membered... ." 


Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
Dec. 2, 1940 


"Music Lovers Are Thrilled by Program 
of National Symphony” (Headline). 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin, 

Dec. 3, 1940 


"Performance by National Is Excellent" 
(Headline). “It is a grand and great 
thing to mark each season the rise 
of another orchestra as the National 
is rising.” 
Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant, 
Dec. 4, 1940 


“Audience of 3,000 Applauds National 
Symphony Orchestra" (Headline). “The 
National Symphony under Dr. Kindler 
now ranks with the foremost orchestral 
units this side of the Atlantic.” 


Ottawa (Ont.) Journal, 
Dec. 5, 1940 


Address Inquiries Regarding En- 


gagements for 1941-42 Season 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
HANS KINDLER, Conductor 


to C. C. Cappel, Manager, Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The Wagner-Geyer Issue Again 


In his earlier writings on Wagner, Ernest 
Newman was plainly skeptical of the theory that 
Wagner was the son, not of Friedrich Wagner, 
but of Ludwig Geyer who married the widow 
Wagner when Richard was an infant. At least 
he did not accept as at all conclusive the argu- 
ments of those who championed the theory. 
Later, he took the position that the issue was 
still an open one. Now, as the result of researches 
he has made in connection with his monumental 
life of Wagner—the third volume of which will 
be given to our public early next month—he 
regards the evidence in favor of the Geyer theory 
as compelling. 

The issue has a larger present significance than 
it ever possessed in the past because of the Nazi 
idolatry of Wagner and the ban that Hitler and 
his devout “Aryans” have placed on Jewish music 
in the Third Reich. The generally accepted belief 
is that Geyer had Jewish blood. Some contemp- 
orary German writers have gone to considerable 
lengths to show that if Geyer was part Jew it was 
a very, very small part. And with this view 
Newman concurs. The Wahnfried archivist, 
Dr. Otto Strobel, has even declared that “the oft- 
repeated assertion that Geyer was of Jewish 
ancestry” has been “proved utterly baseless.” 
According to Dr. Strobel, Geyer’s ancestry can 
be traced back to the Seventeenth Century, when 
one Benjamin Geyer was town musician of Eisle- 
ben. Furthermore, Dr. Strobel has written, “it 
is now known that Geyer’s forefathers, like those 
of Friedrich Wagner, were mostly Protestant 
Christian cantors.” 

Adolf Hitler’s own enthusiasm for the music of 
Wagner is well known. Wagner has been identi- 
fied with the racial doctrines of the Nazi regime, 
not only because of his own avowed anti- 





Semitism, as expressed in ‘Judaism in Music,’ 
but because of what they regarded as the “echt 
Deutsch” character of his art and the qualities 
which they found there and looked upon as proper 
nourishment for a heroic race. What German 
scholarship will do about Newman’s latest hypo- 
thesis remains to be seen. Even in war time, the 
issue is one to spur the Nazi savants into heated 
and perhaps violent rejoinders. 

This is what Newman now sets forth. 

In 1933, Adolf Kolarz, the Kurdirektor at 
Teplitz discovered that Wagner’s mother had 
been registered as a lodger in the ‘Three 
Pheasants’ Hotel in Teplitz on July 21, 1813. 
The Secunda troupe, with which Geyer was 
appearing, had been in the town since July 11 and 
Geyer was living in the same building at which 
Johanna Wagner stayed. Mr. Newman regards 
it as certain that she brought with her the infant 
Richard, who had been born on May 22, three 
months earlier. Now the journey from Leipzig 
to Teplitz was no easy one, even in peacetime. 
Mr. Newman asks: “Can anyone imagine that at 
a time like that, with one campaign barely ended 
and another due to commence, a woman who had 
hardly had time to recover from her confinement 
would plan a journey of 150 miles, into the very 
centre of the field of operations of the allied 
armies, merely by way of a holiday or for the sake 
of her health? Why, at such a time, should she 
at all costs make straight for Ludwig Geyer, of 
all people in the world, unless there had been 
some very good reason for such an adventure, 
some excellent reason why the objective of it 
should be just Geyer?” He adds that it seems 
highly probable that in taking Richard alone with 
her, she “was taking from Carl Friedrich some- 
thing for which he may have believed he had no 
call to feel any paternal enthusiasm.” Mr. New- 
man concludes his discussion with the remark: 
“It certainly looks now, however, as if the gallant 
opponents of the theory of the Geyer paternity 
have been defending a lost cause.” 





Musicians in the Crisis 

HE world crisis concerns musicians as vital- 

ly as it does any other element in America’s 
life. No group or class, no profession or division 
of our citizenship knows better the blessings of 
our free and democratic way of living. The de- 
fense of our institutions can have no more staunch 
and convinced champions than they. 

Every musician should know that there is a 
Musicians Section of the American Committee 
for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom. On the 
executive committee are Marion Bauer, Aaron 
Copland, Wallingford Riegger, Charles Seeger, 
Roger Sessions, Bernard Wagenaar and, acting 
as Secretary, Horace Grenell of Sarah Lawrence 
College. 

Announcement has been made of the unanimous 
election of Professor Roy Rickinson Welch, head 
of the music department of Princeton University, 
as chairman of the section. Prof. Welch has re- 
affirmed the object of the Musicians Section “to 
asssume the special responsibility of rallying mu- 
sicians in support of those forces which are seek- 
ing to preserve and extend. our traditional free- 
doms ; to combat racial, religious and other forms 
of discrimination; to foster an educational pro- 
gram that would make music and culture increas- 
ingly available to all the people.” 
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Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian Pianist, at Her Home in Sao 

Paulo. She Is Standing Beside a “Gao Brazil" Tree, from 

Which the Country Takes Its Name. Mme. Novaes Has 

Returned to the United States for-Her Annual North 
American Tour 


Barbirolli—Music from motion picture films, radio 
and phonograph recordings has heightened the inter- 
est of the general public in both symphonic music and 
opera, declares John Barbirolli. 


Melchior—A head.of Lauritz Melchior by the blind 
sculptor, Mark Shoesmith of the New York Institute 
for the Education of the Blind, will be presented to 
the Metropolitan Opera tenor when he appears with 
the institute chorus in the Town Hall on Jan. 25. 


Sibelius—Apart from his musical activities, Jan 
Sibelius spends much of his time distributing supplies 
sent from America to Finland. He recently received 
a shipment of various foodstuffs and coffee from Mrs. 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother of the President. 


Menuhin—The draft board of Santa Clara_County, 
Cal., has classified twenty-four-year-old Yehudi 
Menuhin as available for service in the army of the 
United States. “If my country needs me”, Mr. 
Menuhin said, “I shall be glad to serve. Of course I 
shall be happy to do my bit.” 


Ross—The conductor of the Schola Cantorum, 
Hugh Ross, has given up his conductorial duties in 
New York and left for Anniston, Ala., where he will 
assist in organizing chorus and mass singing in the 
Twenty-Seventh Division of the Federalized National 
Guard, a New York unit which began its year’s 
training on Oct. 15. 


Sved—The Hungarian baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan, Alexander Sved, recently talked over the tele- 
phone to his wife in Budapest. Mme. Sved, who is a 
musician in her own right, being a concert ’cellist, 
was unable to accompany her husband to this country 
on account of an unexpected attack of appendicitis, 
but she is about to make her way across Switzerland, 
France and Spain to take the clipper for this country. 


Pons—Flouting the most cherished theatrical super- 
stitions, Lily Pons prefers Fridays to all other days 
and if they happen to be the thirteenth, so much 
better. She puts her shoes on tables and hats on 
beds and is said to whistle in her dressing-room, 
which, as everyone knows. . . . “I suppose you think 
I am a nut,” Miss Pons is quoted as saying. “It’s 
vrobably because I sing so many nutty ladies, Gilda, 
Lucia, Lakmé!” 
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MODERN ART MUSEUM 
HOLDS PAVLOVA EXHIBIT 





Tenth Anniversary of Dancer’s Death 
Is Commemorated by Display of 
Photographs and Art Works 


To commemorate the tenth anniver- 
sary of the death of Anna Pavlova, the 
Museum of Modern Art Dance Archives 
opened the first Pavlova exhibition ever 
held in this country on Jan. 8. The ex- 
hibition is being shown in the Audi- 
torium Gallery of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art and will remain open to the 
public through January. 

The exhibition has been selected from 
the Collection of the Museum’s Dance 
Archives and includes five sculptures of 
the dancer by Paul de Boulongue and 
Georges Lavroff, and two porcelain 
statuettes of Pavlova as the Dragonfly, 
modelled by the dancer herself. Two 
small bronze works sculptured in 1914 
and in 1921 by Malvina Hoffman were 
lent to the exhibition by Miss Hoffman. 

There is also a comprehensive group 
of photographs tracing Pavlova’s career 
from her early days in the Imperial 
Theatre School to her last dancing tour, 
a series of caricatures of Pavlova’s 
dance instructors by the brothers Serge 
and Nicolas Legat, and two drawings 
of Pavlova’s foot by Savely Sorine, pro- 
grams and posters. 

After closing at the Museum of. Mod- 
ern Art the end of January the Pavlova 
exhibition will be sent on a tour of the 
country by the Museum’s Department of 
Circulating Exhibitions. 


BALLET THEATRE PLANS 
SEASON FOR NEW YORK 








Include 
Works 


Opening Performance Will 
Premiere—Several New 
Will Be Seen 


The Ballet Theatre will open its New 
York season on Jan. 27 with a gala per- 
formance to’ include a New York pre- 
miére. Anton Dolin, Eugene Loring 
and Antony Tudor are the choreo- 
graphers-in-residence and leading dan- 
cers in the three main wings of the 
Ballet Theatre organization—classical, 
modern American and English, respec- 
tively. Katherine Sergava has been 
added to the list of ballerinas, which in- 
cludes Lucia Chase, Karen Conrad, 
Nana Gollner, Annabelle Lyon and Nina 
Stroganova. The leading male dancers 
include Edwart Caton, Leon Danielian, 
Hugh Laing and Dimitri Romanoff. 

Since its return from Chicago, the 
company has made the most of its resi- 
dence in Ballet House, 23 West 53rd, 
by constant rehearsing of new ballets to 
be seen during the New York season. 





PHI MU ALPHA ALTERS 
WORK FOR CONTESTANTS 





Violinists in Competition Will Play 
Burleigh Concerto Instead of 
Schelling Composition 


Cuicaco, Jan. 5.—Rho Chapter of 
Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia Fraternity of 
America) has made a change in its 
competition for violinists to be held 
during the first week of May, 1941. 
The composition to be played by con- 
testants will be Cecil Burleigh’s Third 
Concerto, Op. 60, instead of the Schell- 
ing concerto previously announced, as 
the committee discovered that the 
Schelling Concerto was _ published 
abroad and additional copies are not 
obtainable. The Burleigh Concerto is 
published by Carl Fischer, Inc., and 
copies are available. 

The contest winner receives a cash 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


» MUSICAL AMERICA for January, 1921 : 











IN 'LOUISE' PERFORM- 
ANCE AT THE METRO- 
POLITAN 


1. Messrs. Reschiglian, 
Andisio, Laurenti, 
Malatesta and Leon- 
hardt in Act II 

2. Mme. Beyrat as the 
Mother 

3. Mary Mellish and 
Marie Tiffany in the 
Work Room Scene 

4. Clarence Whitehill as 
the Father 


Are They Still? 


At Essen, where they are building 
locomotives now instead of casting can- 
non, the chorus of the Krupp Cultural 
Union recently gave a concert at which 
a Bach cantata was sung. 

1921 


So? 


“It would seem as though music were 
the only art form which, under present 
conditions, keeps the Germany of today 
on a higher level and actually makes for 
the peace of the soul.” 

1921 
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Harrold as 
Arab 


Our Visiting Celebrities 


Mengelberg Makes a Fine Impression 
at American Debut. Dutch Conductor 
Somewhat Handicapped by Orchestra 
and by Ill-Chosen Program. Mr. Men- 
gelberg erred greatly in disturbing the 
ghost of the ‘Fantastic’ Symphony. 

1921 


God Bless America! 


American ideas in music are making 
headway in Paris. The Paris Casino is 
giving a second version of a revue en- 
titled ‘Paris Qui Jazz’. 

1921 





prize of $75 and an appearance with 
the Illinois Symphony. Contestants must 
be citizens of the United States and 
under thirty years of age as of Nov. 1, 
1940, and provide their own accom- 
panist. Applications for entry must be 
filed on or before April 1, 1941, and 
each application must be accompanied 
by an entry fee of one dollar. Check 
or money order should be made payable 
to David Austin, treasurer, 5501 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago. Applica- 
tions and all inquiries concerning the 
contest should be addressed to Leo 
Heim, 500 Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
Q. 





Wasterlain Plays at White House 

Viola Wasterlain, violinist, appeared 
at Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s musicale at 
the White House on Jan. 8. On Jan. 15 
she played at the Candlelight. concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Laszlo Bartal, 
member of the piano faculty of the Man- 
nes Music School, was her accompanist 
on both occasions. 


Schneevoigt Plans Concerts in Sweden 


Georg Schneevoigt, Finnish conduc- 
tor, sailed for Sweden on Jan. 15 to fill 
engagements there. He will not return 
until September when he will appear 
with several of the nation’s major or- 
chestras. Mr. Schneevoigt recently con- 
ducted a series of concerts in Australia. 
His wife, Sigrid, was heard in piano re- 
citals with orchestras in New Zealand 
and Australia. 





A Correction 
To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA 
Dear Sir: 

In the account given in your issue for 
January 10th of the MTNA Convention, 
I am quoted as saying: “The Nazi system 
has proved terribly efficient in culture.” 
What I said was the very opposite: “The 
Nazi system has proved terribly efficient 
in strangling true culture.” The next 
sentence in thé report reads, “There is no 
hostility in music.” I find nothing re- 
sembling this sentence at all and I am 
sorry if I failed to make myself clear, 
although I admitted that the Nazis were 
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7. Geraldine Farrar as 


Louise 


Satisfying Fare? 


‘Faust’ Recital Finds Boston Opera- 
Famished. Performance in concert form 
presented. 

1921 


Hope Deferred .. . etc. 


‘Directa’ Mary Garden of the Chicago 
Opera, declaring old feuds are silly, ex- 
pressed her wish for an entente with the 
Metropolitan whereby there might be 
more co-operation and less rivalry. 

1921 





TT 


conscious of the importance of music in 
their much vaunted “new order”. 

Any of your readers who may be inter- 
ested in following my statements in full, 
will find them printed in the forthcoming 
Volume of “Proceedings”. The remainder 
of the synopsis as given in MUSICAL 
AMERICA is quite correct. 

In the meantime I shall be greatly 
obliged if you will correct the wrong im- 
pression conveyed by the two sentences in 
question. 

Yours faithfully, 
ERNEST MACMILLAN 
Principal, Toronto Conservatory of Music; 
Dean, Faculty of Music, University of 
Toronto; Conductor, Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra January 20, 1941. 





Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ Given 


Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’ was sung at 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, New 
York, on Dec. 1 under the direction 
of Conrad Forsberg, organist. The 
soloists were: Marjorie McClung, so- 
prano; Georgia Graves, contralto; 
Hardesty Johnson, tenor; and John 
Gurney, bass. 
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CONCERTS: Pianists and Singers Predominate on 


(Continued from page 14) 


this recital and that means that he played 
with a lavish display of the sensuous 
beauty of tone for which he has always 
been famed, with communicative emotional 
warmth and with a keen controlling sense 
of architectural proportions. It was the 
playing of a ripe artist who has retained 
the zestful exuberance of youth and bal- 
anced it with deep understanding and sense 
of values. 

Each section of the Bach partita was 
played with the utmost technical finesse 
and the Adagio was invested with a special 
tonal opulence. The contents of the sev- 
eral movements of the fine Fauré sonata, 
in which the conscientious Mr. Mittman 
was a too self-effacing collaborator at the 
piano for ideal sonata ensemble, were set 
forth with songful eloquence in the some- 
what overlong first movement and the 
moodful Andante and with vital expres- 
siveness equally potent in the two later 
Allegros. The now seldom heard Spohr 
concerto No. 9 proved an equally grateful 
vehicle for other facets of Mr. Elman’s 
comprehensive mastery. In it the violinist, 
who used his own editing of the final 
movement in certain minor details of 
phrasing, was more intent upon projecting 
the more essentially musical elements of 
the work than upon trying to turn oppor- 
tunities for bravura display to account, and 
thus he succeeded in presenting the music 
in an ideal light that persuaded the listener 
of its being of more moment than it really 
is intrinsically, 

In the final group the Dvorak Larghetto 
seemed scarcely worthy of the loving care 
lavished upon it but the artist’s violin sang 
with unique beauty in his transcription of a 
Mendelssohn song without words. After 
the Wieniawski polonaise, in which the 
technical impeccability that had governed 
all the previous numbers was permitted 
to lapse in several places, the audience 
demanded and received extra numbers, 
which included Corelli's ‘La Folia’ and 
Bach’s Air on the G string, sung with 
unforgettable beauty as regards both tone 
and conception. Mr. Mittman’s accom- 
paniments were marked at all times by 
good taste and discretion. ee 


Reginald Stewart, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 10, evening: 


OM i Néu cn ceubine-oeees uncisveteans Lully 
EE as ans den ass s oosbheckeente Rameau 
Pastorale; Capriccio ..........cce00. Scarlatti 


Prelude and Fugue in B Flat Minor....Bach 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor. Bach-Stewart 


Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3.......... Beethoven 
ER. Dan boob tp ean.o ccs aceve d Schumann 
Berceuse, Two Etudes, 

NE SS er are Chopin 
‘Jardins sous la Pluié’; ‘Reverie’....Debussy 
‘Alborada del Gracioso’ ............... Ravel 
ES oh aes cahe ndlwa%cseee see Chabrier 
EE ED, cn hcncicheetetebades Rubinstein 
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Reginald Stewart Mischa Elman 


Masterly pianism and artful program- 
making were elements which framed the 
notable success achieved upon this occasion 
by the Toronto pianist who, in addition to 
his activities as a recitalist, boasts the dis- 


tinction of being a conductor. 
Mr. Stewart’s performances were 
usually rewarding. An extremely 


pin’s Berceuse, Mr. 


‘Reverie’. 


demands made upon it. 
of valiant piano playing. 


Anne Jamison, Soprano 


Lester Hodges, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Jan. 12, evening: 
‘Spring’ from ‘Ottone’...... Handel- Somerville 


‘Bester Jiingling’ from ‘Der Schauspiel- 
direktor’; ‘Daphne, deine Rosenwangen’; 





*‘Welche Wonne’ from ‘Die’ Ent- 
ia ee pc hall Mozart 
eRe OR. nk pense oe Boulanger 
Tae Tempe Gee LARS .....ccccccccses Chausson 
‘La Souris d’ Angleterre’. .. Rosenthal 
A MOMENT Sul cedciess nbseey sees ss Granados 
“tm meen ¥ fon Calwoe’......cccesss Obradors 

‘La Promessa’; ‘La Pastorella del Alpi’ 
Rossini 
ET: cutelesVodamtenachesaceus cet etae Respighi 
‘La Lavandaia di San Giovanni’....Ravasenga 

‘I Arise from Dreams of Thee’; ‘A Mod- 


ern Lullaby’; ‘Summer Evening’....Delius 


‘Where the Lilac Blows’; ‘Rapunzel’..Sacco 


In the several years during which Miss 


un- 
able 
interpretative artist, he made himself sub- 
servient to the composer and never sought 
to obtrude his own personality to the detri- 
ment of the music. Whether he was play- 
ing the simple Air Tendre of Lully, the 
Bach Prelude and Fugue in B Minor, the 
mighty Toccata and Fugue, for which he 
has made so able a transcription, or Cho- 
Stewart seemed to 
have ample resources, imaginative, intel- 
lectual, stylistic and technical, to encom- 
pass all of their different moods. His tone 
was sometimes brilliant as in the swash- 
buckling Staccato Etude of Rubinstein, 
sometimes of great power, as in the Bach 
compositions, and at others of a lovely deli- 
cacy and smooth beauty, as in Debussy’s 
Embracing a program as catho- 
lic in its range as it was possible to con- 
struct without being freakish, Mr. Stew- 
art’s artistry was always equal to the large 
It was an evening 








ROY DICKINSON WELCH 


recital reviewed by critics. 
not pay travelling exp for 





candidate. 


perform at 





THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


Directors 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON ERNEST HUTCHESON 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
ELSIE M. B. NAUMBURG 


will award 
NEW YORK DEBUT RECITALS, SEASON 1941-42 
TO SINGERS, PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, VIOLONCELLISTS 


The entire expenses of each recital will be defrayed by the Foundation 


The 17th Annual Series of Competitive Auditions will be held in New York City during the 
month of March, 1941 and will be open to concert soloists who have not yet given a New York 
Candidates must not be over 30 years of age. The foundation does 


WALTER W. NAUMBURG 
WILLEM WILLEKE 


NEW RULINGS: (1) That hereafter no candidate under the age of 16 shall be 
admitted to our Competitions. (2) That a recital given in New York under the 
age of ten, even though press notices were received, shall not exclude the 


Application blanks giving full requirements may be obtained from 


MRS. ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX, 9 EAST 59TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Formal application, including a recital program, any part of which the candidate is prepared to 
at the auditions, and a letter of recommendation from a teacher, music school, or 
musician of acknowledged standing, must be filed not later than February 28, 1941. 
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Lea Karina Anne Jamison 


Jamison has not been heard in New York, 
she has evidently given some thought to 
various phases of her work, as there was a 
marked increase of sensibility in her sing- 
ing as well as improvement in production. 
The Mozart works were delightfully given. 
Indeed, Miss Jamison would seem to have 
a definite flair for this composer’s soubrette 
roles. Rosenthal’s little song about the 
English mouse was daintily given and the 
rather imponderable Obradors ditty “The 
Gals and the Baldheads’ was made inter- 
esting by her clever projection of it. 
Following the intermission, Miss Jami- 
son did agreeable things with two Ros- 
sini songs. The final number of the group, 
however, was the most interesting. In 
Delius’s ‘A Modern Lullaby’ she did the 
best of the evening and won a storm of ap- 
plause. The two Sacco songs were inter- 
esting and well sung and the composer had 
to acknowledge the applause. Following 
the printed list there were numerous en- 
cores. H. 


Lea Karina, Mezzo-Soprano (Debut) 


Paul Ulanowsky at the piano. Town 
Hall, Jan. 12, afternoon: 

ns ves secehass hescesences Handel 
*‘Wonne der Wehmut’; 

» 8 eS rrr te Beethoven 
SE EE BIG cnn cnccsstancccscverses Marcello 
‘Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer’; 

SS NES SEE ay ey Brahms 
‘Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen’; 

. P — givers caeeesar rr Franz 
‘Sj6fararen vid milan’................ Palmgren 
TR NOOR: wancescccceserceess Kilpinen 
SEE celeb dock oie aeceua see .. Merikanto 
‘Lasse liten’; ‘Svarta rosor’........... Sibelius 


Aria: ‘O don fatale’ from ‘Don Carlos’. . Verdi 


"ED TOUOOM  ee i hivencrccccsessaseesas Fauré 
‘Comme tout passe’.............. Rachmaninoft 
La Statue de Tsarskdie-Selo’............... Cui 
‘La Poupée s’endort’.............. Mussorgsky 
NE ha ein civtsoe- ene: bxewegund aed Fox 


‘When I went to the film’ 
Castelnuovo- Tedesco 
‘In April Weather’.............Arnold Volpe 


Miss Karina, a Finnish artist who in 
private life is the wife of Isidor Achron, 
pianist and composer, found a large and 
enthusiastic audience on hand to greet her 
in her first recital in New York. Her pro- 
gram was remarkable not only for the 
wide range of styles included in it, but also 
for its multiplicity of languages. Miss 
Karina, whose diction was admirably 
clear, sang in no less than seven different 
tongues during the course of the recital. 
She proved to be an interpreter of such 
taste and intelligence that, even in songs 
whose texts were in languages unfamiliar 
to the listener, she succeeded without dif- 
ficulty in conveying the mood. 

The most effective performances of the 
recital were in the Scandinavian and 
Finnish group. Miss Karina sang _ the 
‘Kak6a Kuullessa’ of Kilpinen, a lover’s 
lament, with subtle understanding of its 
emotional nuances. In fact, one wishes that 
she had included more works by this com- 
poser, so celebrated abroad and so un- 
known in this country, on her program. 
By the time she had reached this group 
the cloudy tone quality and vibrato of her 
voice had given way to a warmer and 
clearer production. The Palmgren and 
Sibelius songs were sung in Swedish and 
the Kilpinen and Merikanto songs in Fin- 
nish. 

After French and Russian songs in 
their native tongues, Miss Karina turned 
to a final group in English. Both the Cas- 
telnuovo-Tedesco and Volpe songs were 
dedicated to her and had their first per- 











Ella Flesch 


Erica Morini 


formances at this recital. Mr. Ulanowsky’s 
accompaniments were excellent through- 
out. _ 


Erica Morini, Violinist 


Max Lanner, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 14, evening: 

meme ons. ED  BEaSOP. 4 occ ancdccccdccce Vivaldi 

DES. i1..0cuacswadeds yeeeneekweetenie Bach 

Concerto in D Minor.............. Wieniawski 


Sonata in F Sharp Minor (No. 2)....Wiener 


“Pantomime” .....cc0.ssssees Falla-Kochanski 
COPTIS ..crcccccccccccccees Kreutzer-Kaufman 
RS bic cavannateecudeGretetaccstess Hubay 


Still the foremost of living women vio- 
linists, Miss Morini was at her most ir- 
resistible best in the Wieniawski concerto, 
a work for which she is temperamentally, 
musically and technically almost the ideal 
exponent. She played it with dash, fire, 
accuracy and beautiful tone. She was not 
equally herself in the Bach Chaconne, 
which for some reason—perhaps a recalci- 
trant E string which would not stay in tune 
——was agitated to a degree that marred its 
fundamental style. The Weiner concerto 
posed difficulties which the recitalist met 
like the virtuoso she is; but the impres- 
sion left was that the music scarcely rates 
such a’ performance. 

Mr. Lanner’s collaboration at the piano 
was highly praiseworthy, particularly in 
the concerto. The recital was pointed to 
as marking the twentieth anniversary of 
Miss Morini’s American debut, made in 
1921 when she gave a program of concertos 
in Carnegie Hall with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 


Ella Flesch, Soprano (Debut) 


Harry Kaufman, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Jan. 15, evening: 

‘Ah, .Spietato’ from ‘Amadigi’; ‘V’Adoro 
Pupille’ from ‘Julius Caesar’..... Handel 

‘Am Sonntag Morgen’; ‘Der Gang zum 
nal SEMEL CE ka veins wadeeeuwd Brahms 

‘Nimmersatte Liebe’; ‘Verborgenheit’; ‘Ich 
Be Pera eee Wolf 


Monologue from ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’. Strauss 


‘Nebbie’; ‘Invito all Danza.’...... Respighi 
SE ots's's «4 00.6 460082 ay Aas © Zandonai 
pt EE Bs rarer: Wolf-Ferrari 
‘Do Not Go, My Love’.......... Hageman 
‘Don’t Come in, Sir, Please’......... Scott 
‘The Lament of Ian the Proud’...... Griffes 
‘The Way that Lovers Use’.......... Crist 


‘You Shall Have Your Red Rose’. . Silbert 
Hungarian Gypsy Songs: ‘Csak Egy Leany’; 
‘Liliomszal’; ‘Sosem Nyit Igazan’ 

Miss Flesch, who made her American 
debut on this occasion, comes to us after 
some years of successful career in both 
opera and concert in Europe. Her voice 
is a fine dramatic soprano and she has an 
imposing stage presence. That she utilizes 

(Continued on page 23) 








MORLEY 


EVANS 


Baritone 


Now Booking Season 1941-42 


OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 
Pers. Rep.: Garland Cooper 
119 West 57th Street, New York City 
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LILY 
PONS 


Metropolitan Opera Asseciatien 
Baldwin Piano Used 


SIMON BARER 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 


The Titan of the Keyboard 
Steinway Piano 


TRAPP FAMILY 
SINGERS 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 


Unique programs a capella 
in authentic costumes of 
classical and folk music 


MURIEL DICKSON 


Lyric Soprano 




















Metropolitan Opera Association 


EMILE BAUME 


French Pianist 
Steinway Piane Used 


Wrusur Evans 


Favorite American Baritone 


CONCERT — ORATORIO 
OPERA — RADIO 


Cherkassky 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Steinway Piano Used 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


Vimy & Bain 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steisway Pianos 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


























Return of 


MARION 
TALLEY 


Soprano 





FORUM AGREES U.S. IS 


Virgil Thomson, Aaron Copland 
and Hendrik Van Loon Appear 
In Town Hall Discussion 


A panel discussion in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Jan. 10 found a gen- 
eral agreement on the subject “Is Amer- 
ica Musically Mature”. The speakers: 
Aaron Copland, composer; Virgil 
Thomson, music critic for the New York 
Herald Tribune and composer, and Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, author and his- 
torian, concurred in the opinion that we 
are still in the adolescent stage musi- 
cally, although we may be said to have 
passed our infancy. 

Mr. Copland, the first speaker, stated 
that musical maturity is dependent upon 
three phenomena: a large assortment of 
performers and organizations playing 
music constantly; a large cross-section 
of habitual listeners; and an animated 
group of indigenous composers writing 
all the time. Whereas, Mr. Copland 
said, we have the performers and the 
listeners and although we may justly 
claim to have become the music center of 
the world, we lack the third essential to 
maturity. 


Mr. Copland Draws a Parallel 

Mr. Copland drew a parallel between 
the United States of today and the Rus- 
sia of a century ago wherein both per- 
formers and audiences seemed preoccu- 
pied with the music of the past and of 
other nations. He assured his hearers 
that he had no quarrel with the masters, 
but the notion that our public wants 
nothing but the very best might be held 
partially responsible for the lack of an 
original school of native composers. 
“Constant repetition of familiar master- 
pieces is a sign of musical immaturity”, 
he said. 


He decried the habit of comparing 
modern works to the masterpieces, con- 
tending that no man ever wrote to be 
as great as, or bette: than, any other 
composer. He argued that if the mod- 
ern composer were given a hearing, and 
judged as an artist for his intrinsic 
merit rather than as a rival or possible 
substitute for the masters, there would 
be a better chance for the development 
of an American school of composers who 
would lead the nation to musical ma- 
turity. 

Mr. Thomson, after seconding most of 
Mr. Copland’s views, argued that our im- 
maturity is evidenced by the unsettled 
functional place of music in the national 
life. Music is indiscriminately dispersed 
throughout the country. He said. “Music 
can’t possibly interest that many people 
for that many hours a day”. Many of 
our operas and concerts have no relation 
to our lives. The radio utilizes music 
throughout the day, whenever they can’t 
think of anything else to do, which is most 
of the time according to Mr. Thomson. 
The lack of real criticism on the part of 
the audiences was noted as another in- 
dication of adolescence, as nobody seems 
to care whether the music is good or bad. 
He concluded that American music should 
concentrate in places where it can be used 
effectively and eliminate itself from every- 
thing else. 

Mr. Van Loon began with a dictionary 
definition of maturity as “brought by na- 
tural processes to completeness of growth”. 
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MUSICALLY IMMATURE 


He then asked how America as a young 
country could expect to be mature. He 
pointed out that too frequently American’s 
still believe all culture may be acquired 
if only you have enough money to buy 
it. He maintained that we have failed 
to realize that music and all art is a prod- 
uct and a pleasure of the emotion and not 
something to be learned in school. How- 
ever, be aded, we must leave the comple- 
tion of growth to natural processes and not 
try to force maturity. The fact that a 
panel discussion as to whether we are or 
are not mature was pointed to as an in- 
dication of adolescence. “If you want to 
do anything for the artist”, he concluded, 
“leave him alone”, We should accept and 
enjoy what we have, he advised, and not 
worry about whether it is the finest ex- 
pression of mature creation. If we fall 
short of masterworks now, someone will 
supply them in due time. 

A short but lively discussion followed 
between members of the audience and the 
speakers. After a number of questions had 
been asked of the speakers, Mr. Van Loon 
asked the audience why they wanted pro- 
gram notes at concerts, contending that we 
should listen to the music for its emotional 
pleasure rather than for literary and his- 
torical data or for the ingredients that 
went into the composition. 





TORONTO SYMPHONY 
ENLISTS SOLOISTS 


Laderoute and Munz Appear 
with Orchestra Under 
Ernest MacMillan 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 20.—The Tor- 
onto Symphony, Sir Ernest MacMillan, 
conductor, gave a brilliant performance 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony at the 
regular subscription concert on Dec. 10. 

A first performance by the orchestra 
of a suite of airs from the ‘Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book’ of Byrd arranged by 
Gordon Jacob, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, Other numbers included the 
‘Rosamunde’ Overture by Schubert, 
Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, ‘VItava’, 
and Brahm’s Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn. Joseph Victor Laderoute, tenor, 
was guest soloist, in songs by Handel 
and Beethoven and the ‘Aubade’ from 
‘Le Roi d’ Ys’ by Lalo. Mr. Laderoute 
was received with warmth on this his 
first appearance as a concert soloist. 

On Jan. 7, Mieczyslaw Munz, pianist, 
was soloist with the orchestra in Liszt’s 
Concerto in A for piano and orchestra. 
Sir Ernest condycted the orchestra in a 
first performance of Robert Farnon’s, 
‘Symphonic Suite.’ The program opened 
with the Overture to ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ by 
Mozart and closed with a virile perfor- 
mance of Brahms’ Symphony No. 1 in 
C Minor. 





Rosert H. Roperts 


Enya Gonzalez Completes Tour 
Enya Gonzalez, soprano, completed a 
tour of the mid-west during December. 
She was heard in Kansas, Indiana, Min- 
nesota and Pennsylvania. She recently 
appeared as soloist with the Morning 
Musicales in Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LYRIC TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


World Famous 
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and Dancers 


NICHOLAS KOSTRUKOFF 
Musical Director 


SPALDING 


The Great American Violinist 


HAROLD BAUER 


MASTER PIANIST 
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A New and Exotic 
Recital Personality 
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The Great Negro Singer 
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Civie Concert 


‘ 
: 


Optimism Keynote of Annual 
Conference—Bottorff and Cor- 
netet Preside Over Business 
Sessions — Engles and Tram- 
mell Address Meetings 


NNOUNCING a nineteen per- 

cent increase in Civic Music con- 
cert bookings over last year, as well as 
the fact that in the past five and one- 
half years concert bookings made 
through the Civic Music Associations 
of the United States had considerably 
more than trebled, officials and field 
representatives of the Civic Concert 
Service, Inc., subsidiary of the National 
Broadcasting Company, have just con- 
cluded a memorable series of business 
planning conferences and festive par- 
ties at their annual get-together in New 
York City. 

Daily business sessions were presided 
over by O. O. Bottorff, vice-president 
and general manager of Civic Concert 
Service, and D. L. Cornetet, assistant 
manager in charge of the western di- 
vision. George Engles, president of 
CCS and vice-president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, addressed the 
staff the opening day of the conference, 
extending his congratulations on the 
most successful season in the history of 
Civic, 

Trammell Predicts Record Year 


Niles Trammell, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company and 
chairman of the board of CCS, sounded 
the keynote of optimism for the forth- 
coming year at a luncheon given by him 
in the Rainbow Room in Radio City. 
Reviewing briefly the outstanding suc- 
cess achieved by the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice during the past twelve months, Mr. 
Trammell predicted that all artist book- 
ings and attendance records would be 
shattered during the forthcoming year. 
He based his prediction on the steady 
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Service Holds Yearly Meeting 


growth of Civic in the twenty years of 
its existence and more particularly in 
the last eleven, during which period it 
has been affiliated with NBC. 

Concurring in Mr. Trammell’s opti- 
mistic predictions for the future, Mr. 
Engles told briefly of the renascence of 
interest in concert music throughout the 
country, citing the remarkable increase 
in the number of Civic Music Associa- 
tions. Not only are these associations 
protecting the high quality of their con- 
certs by engaging artists of interna- 
tional reputation, but they are also in- 
creasing the number of presentations 
per season. During the past year, four 
and five presentations were the rule 
rather than the exception, and several 
associations went to the extent of giv- 
ing seven. Important executives attend- 
ing Mr. Trammell’s luncheon included 
Frank Mullen, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of NBC; Mark Woods, 
vice-president and treasurer of NBC 
and secretary and treasurer of CCS; 
Mr. Bottorff, Mr. Cornetet, Clay Mor- 
gan, assistant to Mr. Trammell; Ken R. 
Dyke, director of promotion; William 
J. Kostka, manager of the press depart- 
ment; Henry Ladner, assistant secre- 
tary of CCS; and R. J. Teichner, as- 
sistant treasurer of NBC. and CCS. 
Several celebrities of the concert world 
were also among the guests, including 
Gladys Swarthout, Lauritz Melchior, 
Alexander Brailowsky and Erica Mo- 
rini, 


Business With Pleasure 


Civic Concert representatives were 
enabled to mix business with pleasure 
to an unusual degree during their so- 
journ in New York. The festivities 
started off with a “high holiday” re- 
ception and buffet supper given for the 
field staff and artists by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bottorff in their charming home on the 
evening of Jan. 5. 


Interspersed throughout the confer- 


Members of the Civic 
Concerts Field Staff 
Pose with O. O. Bot- 
torff, General Man- 
ager (Left Center, 
Seated), and D. L. 
Cornetet, Assistant 
Manager in Charge 
of the Western Divi- 
sion (Right, Center, 
Seated) 


| W._E. C. Haussler 


ence sessions were many other notable 
luncheons, teas, and suppers tendered 
by celebrities of the opera and the con- 
cert stage. The finale proved to be an 
unusual supper and dance at the Beach- 
comber given by Mr. and Mrs. Sol 
Hurok. 


Many Artists Are Guests 


Among the many famous artists of the 
opera, concert, radio and motion picture 
worlds who were included as guests at 
the various social functions were: Gladys 
Swarthout, Lauritz Melchior, Frank Chap- 
man, Ezio Pinza, Jarmila Novotna, Bev- 
eridge Webster, Blanche Thebom, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Nathan Milstein, Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, Jean Dickenson, Susanne 
Fisher, Pierre Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff, 
Anne Jamison, Lucille Manners, Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, Poldi Mildner, Franz 
Rupp, Josephine Tuminia, Hertha Glaz, 
Jan Kiepura, Marta Eggert, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Arthur Carron, Roland Gundry, 
Erica Morini, Raya Garbousova, Jacques 
Abram, Mobley Lushanya, Conrad Thi- 
bault, Marvin Maazel, Jan Smeterlin, 
Jacques Gordon, Leo Smit, Ella Flesch, 
Felix Knight, Douglas Beattie, Glenn Dar- 
win, Mack Harrell, Dusolina Giannini, 
Carmen Amaya, Thomas L, Thomas and 
Argentinita. 

Evening performances and matinees at 
the Metropolitan Opera attended by Civic 
representatives included ‘Pelléas and Mé- 
lisande’, ‘Daughter of the Regiment’, “The 
Masked Ball’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’, and ‘La Bohéme’. The many con- 
cert and theatre parties included the Sun- 
day afternoon concert of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony with the Greek 
guest conductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
violin recitals by Mischa Elman and Efrem 
Zimbalist, also recitals by Susanne Fisher, 
Anne Jamison, Erica Morini, Argentinita 
and Marian Anderson. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 7, many attended the 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Joseph Szigeti, soloist, and Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting. The Ballet Russe and 
the joint recital by Ruth and Paul Draper 
were also among the many performances 
visited. (See inside back cover for addi- 
tional pictures. ) 


OMAHA HEARS NEW 
LOCAL ORCHESTRA 


Little Symphony Makes Debut— 
Fisk Jubilee Singers Give 
Concert 


OmaBa, NeEs., Jan. 20.— Outstand- 
ing was the début concert of the Omaha 
Little Symphony, Richard E. Duncan, 
conductor, sponsored by the Matinee 
Musical Club, and with an impressive 
list of sub-sponsors and patrons. Un- 
der the virile baton of Mr. Duncan, 
the thirty-odd players did full justice 
to an exacting program. Percy Grain- 
ger was the soloist, playing his own 
‘Green Bushes’, ‘Spoon River’, and 
‘Lord Peter’s Stable Boy’. Also, he 
gave the first local hearing of Fauré’s 
Ballade for piano and orchestra. 

The Morning Musical presented six- 
teen-year-old Louise Meiszner as its 
second offering of the season. Her pro- 
gram was an exacting one and elicited 
warm enthusiasm from the capacity au- 
dience. 


Fisk Singers Heard 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers were pre- 
sented by St. Philip’s Church recently. 
Led by Mrs. James A. Myers, the or- 
ganization was assisted by Nathaniel 
Dickerson, tenor and Matthew Ken- 
nedy, pianist, and accompanist. 

Another interesting group, heard at 
Joslyn Memorial was the A\ll-City 
Mothersingers of the Omaha Parent- 
Teacher association, under the baton 
of Mrs. Leonard P. McCoun. This 
choir of fifty voices offered much of 
interest, interestingly done. In a 
Cantata, ‘Slumber Songs of the Ma- 
donna’, Mrs. Wm. Smails, soprano, was 
the soloist. 

Simon Barer, pianist, made his first 
appearance before an Omaha audience 
on Jan. 7 at Central High School Audi- 
torium. Presented by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, the artist was warmly 
welcomed by a capacity audience. Out- 
standing was the delicacy of his Scar- 
latti playing, and the consummate bril- 
liance of his Liszt. The musical sincer- 
ity and personal magnetism of the artist 
were deeply felt by his listeners. 

The Morning Musicale, Mrs. Howard 
Kennedy, president, presented a Young 
Omaha Artists program in the Hotel 
Fontenelle on Jan. 6. The performers 
were Peggy Kennedy, violinist; Rose- 
mary Howell, ’cellist; Virginia Sla- 
baugh, soprano; and Ann Loreta Louis, 
pianist. Gladys Hamstreet May ap- 
peared as accompanist and collaborated 
in two trios for violin, ’cello and piano. 

The department of music of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha recently presented its 
chorus and symphony in joint concert in 
its Auditorium. Under the baton of 
Richard Duncan the ‘Peasant Cantata’ 
by Bach, and the ‘Song of Fate’ by 
Brahms were heard: both for the first 
time in Omaha. Soloists were Mildred 
Nielsen, soprano; Jack Le May, tenor; 
Edward Glad and Jack Durham, bari- 
tones; and Leslie Garlough, bass. 

EpitH LouiIs—E WAGONER 





The Scottish Orchestra of Glasgow 
is continuing its concerts in spite of war 
conditions. 
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TWO GROUPS GIVE 
OPERA IN SEATTLE 


Civic Association Offers ‘“Trov- 
atore’—Lyric Theatre Does 
‘The Magic Flute’ 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—The Seattle Civic 
Opera Association, entering its ninth 
season, gave a well-styled performance 
of Verdi’s ‘Il Trovatore’, Dec. 14. The 
cast, directed by Paul Engberg, is com- 
posed of professionals, amateurs and 
students. The finely balanced singing 
cast was well rehearsed and costumes 
and settings more lavish than at any 
performance heretofore. Leading roles 
were sung by Margaret Moss Hemion, 
Leonora; Florence Beeler, Azucena; 
Ernest Goddard, Manrico; Gordon 
Neal, Count di Luna, and Walter Rese- 
burg, Jr., Ferrando. Assisting were the 
Ralston Male Chorus, Owen Williams, 
conductor, and a splendid orchestra 
composed of members of the Seattle 
Symphony. The Association’s next pro- 
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Paul Engberg, Who Directed the Seattle 
Civic Opera Association's Production of ‘Il 
Trovatore’ 


duction will be ‘Eugene Onegin’ by 
Tchaikovsky in March, 

Mozart’s ‘Magic Flute’ presented by 
Ernst Gebert’s Lyric Theater, opened 
at the Cornish School Theater with a 
successful benefit performance _ for 
British Relief on Dec. 12. Marjorie 
Radovan, was a satisfactory ‘Queen of 
Night’, and Jean Walker, a new member 
of the Theater, was a noteworthy addi- 
tion to the cast. Extremely clever per- 
formances were given by Phil Wacker, 
Papageno; and Nina Pooser, Papagena. 
The limitations of the stage left much 
to be desired but there was also much 
to praise in the performance. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared in recital on 
Dec. 4 in a special concert arranged by 
Cecilia Schultz. It was his fourteenth 
concert in Seattle and he appeared in 
the theater in which he made his first 
appearance thirty-two years ago. He 
played with familiar power, delicacy 
and spiritual quality. Carl Lamson was 
accompanist. 

The fourth event in the Cecilia 
Schultz’s Greater Artists Series was the 
appearance of Bidu Sayao, soprano. Her 
second program in this city reawakened 
the enthusiasm and admiration which 
she had aroused on her first visit a year 
ago. Milne Charnley was at the piano. 

Nan D. Bronson 





SPARTANBURG PRESENTS 
‘GONDOLIERS’ AS BENEFIT 





Lyric Opera Company Gives Work Un- 
der Direction of Ernst Bacon to 
Aid Bundles for Britain 

SparTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 20.—The 
Spartanburg Lyric Opera Company as- 
sisted by the Spartanburg Symphony 
presented ‘The Gondoliers’ by Gilbert 
and Sullivan in the Conversé College 
Auditorium on Dec. 6 under the direc- 
tion of Ernst Bacon. Ruth Ives was the 
production manager. The performance 
was a benefit for Bundles for Britain. 
The cast included John Carrington, Ed- 
ward Wrightson, Louis White, Simp- 
son Cannon. Larry Skinner, Dorothy 
Lane Seifert, Rose Goodman, Jane 
Adams and Mary Emily Platt. 

Between the acts Mr. Bacon read a 
telegram of thanks from Lord Lothian, 
the late British Ambassador to the 
United States. Mr. Bacon then led the 
audience in the singing of ‘America’, 
which has the same tune as ‘God Save 
the King’. The performance brought 
several hundred dollars for the British 
relief. 


RISE STEVENS TO APPEAR 
IN NEW MUSICAL FILM 





Mezzo-Soprano of Metropolitan Makes 
Contract with M-G-M—Sings at 
Inaugural Gala at Capital 
That Risé Stevens, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera, has signed a 
contract with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
motion picture company, was made 
known by her managers, Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation, on Jan. 14. Miss 
Stevens will be starred in a musical in 
technicolor, the title of which has not 
yet been announced. She will start film 
work in Hollywood, early in May. Miss 
Stevens has never appeared before in 
a motion picture production. When she 
sang with the San Francisco Opera 
Company last Fall, officials of M-G-M 
were impressed with her perfotmance 
in ‘Rosenkavalier’; they asked her to 
come to Hollywood to make a series of 
tests, which were successful. After ne- 

gotiations, the contract was signed. 

Miss Stevens joined a small group of 
persons eminent in various fields of arts 
and letters at the Inaugural Gala in 
honor of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on Jan. 19 in Constitution Hall in 
Washington, D. C. The only other 
singer participating was Nelson Eddy, 
baritone. Accompanied by the National 
Symphony under the baton of its con- 
ductor, Hans Kindler, Miss Stevens 
sang the ‘Habanera’ from ‘Carmen’, 
‘My Hero’ from ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ 
by Oscar Straus, and other works. 

Following the Metropolitan Opera 
season in New York, Miss Stevens will 
make the Spring tour with the Opera, 
give concerts in Toronto and Indian- 
apolis, and make an appearance on the 
Ford Hour on April 27. 


DENVER SPONSORS 
MUNICIPAL ‘MESSIAH’ 


WPA Orchestra Accompanies 
City Chorus in First Per- 
formance in Seven Years 


Denver, Jan. 20.—The holiday season 
offered an interesting program with 
three major activities. For the first time 
in seven years the city sponsored a mu- 
nicipal presentation of Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ on Dec. 29. Josephine Neri, who 
has been heard frequently in operatic 
roles, appeared to excellent advantage as 
soprano soloist. Her voice filled the 
huge auditorium admirably, and she 
offered an unusually fine interpreta- 
tion of the text. Lucille Folbrecht, a 
newcomer to Denver, was the contralto 
and showed a voice of excellent range 
and sympathetic quality. Robert H. 
Edwards, tenor, who has been heard in 
Denver on many former occasions, sang 
his arias with authority and excellent 
diction. Carl Melander, basso, another 
newcomer, gave a fine interpretation of 
the bass arias. His voice is resonant. and 
his diction unusually clear. A Municipal 
Chorus of 300 voices was especially ef- 
fective and sang the intricate choruses 
with a surety that bespoke long and care- 
ful rehearsal. The Denver WPA Or- 
chestra played the accompaniments ad- 
mirably. John C. Kendel, conducted. 

Roland Hayes appeared under the 
management of Oberfelder-Slack and de- 
lighted the music lovers who were for- 
tunate enough to attend. He was espe- 
cially well received in the Spirituals. 

The Don Cossack Chorus again ap- 
peared under Oberfelder-Slack manage- 
ment of Jan. 3. They heightened the 
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favorable impression they have created 
here on former occasions. Serge Jaroff, 
conductor, presented several numbers 
new to Denver audiences. 


J.C. &. 





Haensel and Jones to Manage 
Temianka 

Henri Temianka, violinist, has signed a 
contract with Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion, Haensel and Jones division. Mr. 
Temianka is Polish by ancestry, Scottish 
by birth, and has his first American 
citizenship papers. He has been soloist 
with many symphony orchestras and has 
made many European concert tours. This 
Fall he returned to the New York con- 
cern platform after an absence of several 
years. His current activities include a 
series of historical sonata recitals with 
Maxim Schapiro in San Francisco. 





Miriam Marmein Joins Halmans 
Management 


Concert Management Ray Halmans has 
added to its list of artists the dancer and 
mime, Miriam Marmein. Miss Marmein 
has appeared throughout the United States 
in recitals and as soloist with orchestras, 
She is at present on a coast-to-coast tour. 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS Corp. 


of Columbia Broadcasting System 
Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division 
113 West 57th Street. New York, N. Y. 
PRESENTS FOR 1941-1942 
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ILLINOIS SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS NOVELTIES 


Ralph Rose and Antonia Brico 
Conduct—Woman’s Orchestra 
Led by Solomon 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The Illinois 
Symphony, which specializes in unusual 
music, outdid itself on Jan. 13 by present- 
ing a composition 
featuring a tym- 
pani soloist. The 
composition was 
Capriccio for Tym- 
pani and Orchestra 
by Galen Holcomb, 
and the soloist was 

en Vitto. Ralph 
Rose_ conducted. 
Mr. Vitto was 
equal to the test, 
displaying a most 
remarkable exacti- 
tude in timing and 
rhythm. 

Also appearing as soloists on the pro- 
gram were Fritz Siegal, former con- 
certmaster of the Illinois Symphony and 
Herman Clebanoff, its present concert- 
master. Their vehicle was Bach’s Con- 
certo for two violins and orchestra. The 
first half of the program consisted of 
Two Symphonic Interludes from ‘Mac- 
beth’ by Ernest Bloch, and Howard 
Hanson’s ‘Nordic’ Symphony, No. 11. 
The Bloch music had its Chicago pre- 
miere, 

Antonia Brico Conducts 

Antonia Brico, conductor, appeared 
here for the first time, with the Illinois 
Symphony on Jan. 6. Miss Brice’s con- 
ducting was forthright and masterful. 
Perry O’Neil, eighteen-year-old pianist, 
played Ravel’s Concerto for Left Hand 
Alone. Mr. O’Neil impressed the audi- 
ence immensely, not only by his dex- 
terity but by his ability to communicate 
the beauties of a work never heard be- 
fore in Chicago. 

Joyce Barthelson’s ‘Overture’, a 
pleasant piece, peppered with blue notes 
and syncopation, also received its first 
Chicago performance at this conduct. 
Miss Barthelson was present to ac- 
acknowledge the applause that followed 
the composition. 

The other items on the program were 
the Overture to Smetana’s ‘The Bar- 
tered Bride’ and ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and 
Magic Wagner. 

Lhevinnes Welcomed 

Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, duo-pian- 
ists, appeared with the Woman’s Sym- 
phony on Jan. 8. This was the last of a 
series of four concerts given by the 
Woman’s Symphony in Orchestra Hall. 
Izler Solomon conducted. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lhevinne played Mozart’s Concerto in 
E Flat for two pianos and orchestra. 
The audience applauded so warmly that 
the soloist played three encores: Bach’s 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, Chopin’s D 
Flat Waltz, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Flight of the Bumble Bee’. The orches- 
tral works were the Bach-Reger Suite 
No. 3 in D, and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. B. 
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Orchestra Anniversary 
(Continued from page 3) 


mood of uninterrupted beauty. It had 
strength and vitality revealed with con- 
summate skill. Mr. Lange and the or- 
chestra seemed in thorough accord with 
Mr. Feuermann’s deeply felt regard for 
this concerto, providing a_ brilliant, 
colorful background for the solo instru- 
ment, 

A thoroughly delightful orchestral 
program preceded Mr. Feuermann’s ap- 
pearance, d’Indy’s ‘La Foret Enchan- 
tee’, Op. 8, is subtly imaginative in 
spirit. Haydn’s Symphony in G Major 
had sprightly zest and Reger’s Varia- 
tions with its florid ornamentations was 
a well-chosen contrast, played with the 
exact degree of virtuosity needed to 
give it necessary brilliance. Mr. Lange’s 
examplary musicianship was inherent 
throughout this interesting program. 

Tuesday afternoon’s concert with Mr. 
Feuermann, soloist, and Dr. Stock con- 
ducting, contained : 

Suite in G Minor Rameau- Mottl 

‘Le Festin de l’Araignée, Op. 17 Roussel 

Symphony in B Flat, Op. 

Concerto for ’Cello in D Minor 

The rich, melodic wealth of Lalo’s 
Concerto received full measure of color 
in Mr. Feuermann’s interpretation. Or- 
chestra and soloist under Dr. Stock’s 
baton seemed to give of the best they 
had. 

The Chausson Symphony found the 
orchestra fully alert and united in ef- 
fort, which had not been true in the 
ragged reading of the Rameau Suite. 
The Roussel Ballet Suite, too, seemed 
overbalanced. Q. 


EMINENT ARTISTS 
APPEAR IN RECITAL 


Rubinstein, Elman and Verson 
Heard—Ballet, Pageant and 
Ensemble Events Given 


Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, gave a recital in Orchestra 
Hall on January 7. This was the third 
recital in the Musical Arts Piano Series, 
sponsored by the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago. A huge audience, 
part of which had to be seated on the 
stage, attended. Although he had just 
risen from a sick bed to play his recital, 
Mr. Rubinstein gave no evidence of be- 
ing under par, nor did the virtuoso 
quality of his playing seem to be les- 
sened. 

Mischa Elman, violinist, made his 
only Chicago appearance of the season 
in a recital sponsored by the Allied Arts 
Corporation at the Auditorium on Jan. 
12. A large audience attended. The re- 
cital was a benefit for the Dorothy 
Kahn Club for Crippled Children. The 
mellow violin tone which sang through 
the afternoon was enough in itself to 
sustain interest, and it made the music, 
unfamiliar or no, warm and beautiful. 
Leopold Mittman played splendid ac- 
companiments. 

Cara Verson, pianist, played a group 
of modern piano numbers for the Chi- 
cago Artists Association in Curtis Hall 
on Dec. 17. B. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 





“By RutTH Barry and CHARLES QUINT 





Leonide Massine, artistic director, and 
Efrem Kurtz, musical director, ended its 
ten-day engagement at the Auditorium 
Theater on Jan. 5. The two perform- 
ances on Sunday included all of the new 
and revised ballets produced this season 
excepting ‘Poker Game’, ‘Serenade’, 
‘Bacchanale’, ‘Spectre de La Rose’ and 
‘Vienna-1814 on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram with ‘Baiser de la Fee’, ‘The New 
Yorker’, and ‘The Nutcracker’ in the 
evening. Saturday’s two performances 
included ‘Sylphides’, ‘Petrouchka’ and 
‘Vienna-1814 in the afternoon and 
‘Swan Lake’, ‘Scheherazade’ and ‘Gaite 
Parisienne’ in the evening. 

Mae Barron, soprano, accompanied 
by Gardner Read, composer; Marya 
McAuliff, pianist; and Gwendolyn 
Young, dancer, and the Hull House 
Quintet, gave a program on Jan. 13 as 
a special feature of the mid-winter 
board meeting of the Illinois Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. Royden J. Keith, 
president, held in the Chicago Woman’s 
Club. 

The musical program came at the end 
of a two-day session of the Federation, 
Jan. 5, being devoted to a round table 
discussion of various perplexing musi- 
cal problems, At this meeting Merritte 
Tompkins, representing Broadcast Mu- 
sic, Inc., and E. S. Hoffman, represent- 
ing ASCAP, discussed their respective 
sides of the current radio conflict in 
music, 

A pageant called ‘Hint-formation, 
Please’, with three presidents of music 
clubs taking active parts; Laura Ander- 
son, of Braille Musical Club; Mrs. 
Charles Pardee, of Chicago Musical 
Arts Club, and Mrs. James Allen 
Young of the Music Study Club of Chi- 
cago, Inc., depicted the federation’s 
growth. Bessie Ryan, chairman of 
Civic Music and Pageantry, arranged 
the pageant and wrote the script, along 
lines suggested by Mrs. Keith, presi- 
dent. 

Wilberna Ayres Moran, Helen Fitch 
Culber, Helene Grossenbacher and 
Florence Henline supplied the program 
for the 684th concert of the Musicians 
Club of Women, given in the Cordon on 
Jan. 6. Esther Hirschberg accompanied 
Miss Culver and Vierlyn Clough Durer 
for Miss Grossenbacher. 


Greek Pageant Given 


A pageant called ‘A Panorama of 
Greek Life’ was presented by the Hel- 
lenic Orthodox Community of Chicago 
for the benefit of St. Basil’s Church and 
the Greek Red Cross on Jan. 12, in the 
Civic Opera House. A smoothly run- 
ning sequence of songs, dances, dra- 
matic and comedy high-lights of mod- 
ern day life in Greece was skillfully 
welded together by Jean Fardoulis and 
a capable corps of assistants including 
Bernard Cantor, stage director; Minas 
Booras, chorus master; Manuel Barou- 
mis, technical director; Nicholas Var- 
zos and Rosaline Saalfeld, conductor and 
assistant conductor, and Marion Boo- 
ras, musical director. 

In the afternoon Colonel Ricardo de 
Escamilla exhibited his episodic pro- 
gram, ‘Romance of Old Mexico’, Greta 
Rubio, singer, and Velma Montoya, 
dancer, participated. The addition of 
instrumental solos and ensemble num- 
bers provided a diverting entertainment. 

The Yale Glee Club, directed by Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, was heard in Or- 
chestra Hall on Christmas night. The 


glee club presented an interesting pro- 
gram of student songs, Christmas songs, 
American folk and Yale songs, with 
well disciplined precision. 

Eleven young pianists have been 
chosen as semi-finalists in the third an- 
nual auditions sponsored by the Socicty 
of American Musicians and the Adult 
Education Council. Winner will be 
presented on next year’s Musical Aits 
Piano Series. 

Dorothea Derrfuss, dramatic sopra o, 
was soloist at the Amelia Gerhardt 
Memorial Club luncheon given in tie 
Union League Club on Dec. 11, singing 
with beauty of tone and finished artistry, 

Paul Draper, dancer, and Larry Adler, 
harmonica player, gave an unusual con- 
cert at the Civic Theatre on Dec. 22. 
Mr. Draper was especially fine in a 
Handel Minuet and a Paradies Toccata. 
Mr. Adler’s keen musicianship and sen- 
sitive feeling succeeded in bringing ex- 
ceptional dignity and rare quality to 
the harmonica. 


WGN CONCERTS EXPANDS; 
ADDS ARTISTS TO ROSTER 


Increases Personnel, Publicity, Sales 
and Other Departments—Many 
New Contracts Are Signed 
WGN concerts has made several no- 
table additions to its roster of artists 
and expanded its activities, necessitat- 
ing the leasing of further space at its 
New York headquarters, 745 Fifth 
Avenue. An increase in personnel, pub- 
licity, sales and other departments has 

been made. 

Among artists coming under WGN 
concerts management and whose names 
have not previously been announced are 
Dennis Morgan, baritone, and a cinema 
artist, who will appear in concert and 
recital this coming season exclusively 
under WGN concerts management; 
Kathryn Witmer, soprano of concert, 
radio and opera, who has sung leading 
roles with the Chicago Opera; Steven 
Kennedy, young American baritone; 
Beal Hober, American dramatic so- 
prano; Attilio Baggiore, tenor, and 
member of the Chicago Opera; Stephen 
Hero, violinist; Sidney Foster, prize- 
winning young American pianist, and 
(in association with Paul H. Stoes) Igor 
Stravinsky, composer and conductor. 

Austin Wilder is director in charge 
of all WGN Concerts activities. L. T. 
Carr is no longer connected with the 
organization. 





Montclair Concert Honors Late 
Walter S. Young 

Monrcrair, N. J., Jan. 20.—A con- 
cert was given at the Montclair Art 
Museum on Jan. 12 in memory of Wal- 
ter S. Young, a music patron for many 
years in Montclair. Participating were 
Mr. Young’s wife and his daughter, 
Winifred Young Cornish, who played 
three sets of Brahms variations for pi- 
ano. Three singers were also heard, all 
of them former pupils of Mr. Young. 





British War Relief Concert Given 
in Mt. Vernon 


Mr. VERNON, N. Y., Jan. 20.—A recital 
was given in aid of the British War Relief 
Society, Inc., in the Joseph S. Wood audi- 
torium on the evening of Dec. 11. Mariam 
Conley, pianist from the studios of Arthu 
Warwick, and Gloria Sullivan, coloratura 
soprano, were the soloists. Miss Conle: 
offered works of Bach-Liszt, Chopin. 
Brahms, Schumann and Debussy and Mis 
Sullivan, with Alfred Thompson, accom 
panist, numbers of Mozart, Delibes, Tosti 
Strauss, Bishop, Wood and Donizetti. 
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either to its best effect, however, cannot 
be said. Her method of production is not 
always of the best nor was her singing 
free from rather obvious vocal faults such 
as muffling her tones in the attempt to 
get them into her head, and a too frequent 
portamento. In subduing her operatic in- 
stincts to the requisites of the concert 
room, Mme. Flesch achieved what was 
sometimes a rather artificial manner which 
matched poorly with her impressive physi- 
que. In soft passages the voice was more 
persuasive, a fact which would seem to in- 
dicate that it might, with a little care, be 
made so in all its aspects. The audience 
was a large one and very responsive to 
the artist’s singing. Harry Kaufman 
played beautiful accompaniments. H. 


Zadel Skolovsky, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15, evening: 
Fantasie and Fugue in A Minor.......... Bach 
Fantasie in C Major, Op. 17........ Schumann 
Variations on a Theme by Paganini...Brahms 
Two Mazurkas, Op. 50, No. 2, and Op. 68, 
No. 4; Etude in C Minor, Op. 25, No. 12, 


Chopin 
‘Cloches a travers les feuilles’; ‘Ondine’ 
Debussy 
Allemande from ‘Suite for Left Hand Alone’ 
Godowsky 
SS Pere Sam Jaffe 
‘Danse Russe’ from ‘Petruchka’....Stravinsky 


As at his debut recital last season as a 
Naumburg Contest winher, Mr. Skolovsky 
proved himself to be endowed with a pro- 
nounced pianistic flair and the ability to 
traverse the keys at great speed. His tech- 
nical equipment enabled him to play the 
Paganini-Brahms variations, which were 
given in their entirety with but two or three 
deletions, with considerable ease and flu- 
ency, if with scarcely an exhaustive exposi- 
tion of their essentially musical values. 

Some of the variations, however, were 
set forth with marked beauty, notably the 
Andante that is number eleven of the first 
book, which was played with delicately 
chiming tonal effects and sensitive shad- 
ing. There was not impeccable accuracy in 
all of them, but such ready fluency as Mr. 
Skolovsky possesses carries with it the 
temptation to indulge in excessive speed. 
This was noticeable at the very outset of 
the program, when the tempo adopted for 
the Bach Fugue was such as to obscure 
the structural outlines of the work. And 
the technical glibness that may be an in- 
valuable asset when harnessed with an in- 
satiable spirit of exploration of the deeper 
significance of a composition caused the 
reading of the Schumann Fantasie to lean 
more towards a smoothly technical per- 
formance with well calculated effects than 
towards ‘one emotionally profound and 
communicative. 

The Chopin mazurkas were played with 
much charm, as was the Debussy tone 
poem depicting bells among the leaves, 
while the ‘Russian Dance’ from ‘Pe- 
trouchka’ was brilliantly dashed off. The 
Prelude by Sam Jaffe was short and of lit- 
tle moment, but the Godowsky Allemande 
for left hand alone was not only charac- 
terically well made but musically substan- 
tial. 

All in all, the pianist’s playing revealed 
a gratifying degree of expanded artistry 
and still more pronounced promise for sig- 
nificant further development than at his 
first appearance, A large audience recalled 
him many times. ee 


Bernardo Segall, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 17, evening: 


Variations on a theme of Schumann, 





Sic citedbddalnd dent beek cectakes rahms 

Sonata in B Flat (K.570)...........06- Mozart 
Ballade in G Minor, Op. 23.......... Chopin 
EY Mn Dadbenconva Shs edewss cee Villa-Lobos 
Batey Tale’ csccssccccccsesccccccccces Medtner 
», he ED rere Scriabine 
OS Oe A SS eee Stravinsky 
yf” RSE er ee Schumann- Liszt 
EE TENE 5s cccnbibecsccsthedeese Liszt 


Mr. Segall is no stranger to New York, 
having appeared previously in recital and 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in its Brazilian Concert at the 
World’s Fair in May, 1939. One is apt to 








Zadel Skolovsky Bernardo Segall 


associate fire and abandon almost auto- 
matically with artists from South America, 
but they are quite as notable for poise and 
finish of style. There was in Mr. Segall’s 
playing at its best a fastidious elegance and 
proportion both in tone and phrase. And 
in the brilliant virtuosity which he dis- 
played in the Villa-Lobos, Medtner and 
Stravinsky compositions there was always 
perfect balance. Seldom indeed does one 
hear the piquant Etude of Stravinsky play- 
ed with such sparkling brilliance. This 
is music which glitters like an icicle. 

The pianist was less persuasive in his 
playing of the Brahms variations, which 
the composer wrote after his friend Schu- 
mann had been attacked by insanity. He 
failed to encompass their deeply intro- 
spective character and his performance did 
not come alive. In the Mozart sonata his 
light, crisp touch and impeccable technique 
found a far more congenial medium. But 
it was in the second half of his program 
that Mr. Segall really warmed to his task. 
The audience was cordial. 


Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 
Arpad Sandor, accompanist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 8, evening: 
‘Now let every tongue adore thee!’ 
(harmonized by Bach)..........-+++++ Nicolai 
‘oO Slee why dost a leave me’ from 
Semel’; ‘Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre’ from 
i aor ene cdbdobndeonaneeehesscese05éee< Handel 
‘Im_ Spatboot’; ‘Ich Schwebe’; ‘Wiegenlied’ ; 
‘Wie sollten wir geheim sie halten’ .Strauss 
‘Clair de lune’; ‘Aprés un réve’........ Fauré 
‘Adieu de I’hétesse arabe’..........-..+++ Bizet 
‘Oh what a beautiful city’ 
arr. Edward Boatner 
‘His name so sweet’; ‘Witness’ 


arr. Hall Johnson 
‘Cake and Sack’; ‘Old Shellover’; ‘Tillie’ 
from the cycle ‘Five Rhymes from Pea- 
cock Pie’ ...cccccces Theodore Ward Chanler 
“CGE GOORVE ccccccesvceses Frank La Forge 
‘Little Star’; Parasha’s reverie and dance 
from “The Fair at Sorotchintsi’.. Mussorgsky 


Miss Maynor is one of those artists who 
create a potential of excitement in their 
audiences, even before they have begun to 
perform, and it was obvious from the mo- 
ment that she appeared on the stage that 
expectations were high in the large gath- 
ering which greeted her enthusiastically. 
Much of her singing was superb in quality, 
not only because of the sheer beauty of the 
voice, but just as much because of her 
musical intelligence and understanding. 
The Strauss ‘Im Spatboot’ and ‘Ich 
schwebe’ were exquisitely sung, with a 
caressing loveliness of tone and phrase. 
And Miss Maynor’s performance of Char- 
pentier’s ‘Depuis le jour’, which she of- 
fered as an encore, is justly celebrated. 

She was also at her best in Mr. Chan- 
ler’s songs, which had their first perform- 
ance at this recital. These settings of 
poems by Walter de la Mare were com- 
missioned by Town Hall and the League 
of Composers, as the second joint award 
in composition by the two organizations. 
The music is adroitly conceived; its deli- 
cate, tenuous style is well suited to the fan- 
ciful quality of the text; but it seemed de- 
cidedly insipid at first hearing. 

On the negative side, it must be con- 
fessed that Miss Maynor’s singing was un- 
even in quality. The opening chorale was 
tonally forced and the Handel arias were 
far from impeccable in pitch and phrasing. 
At times a vibrato was noticeable and she 
pushed the voice. Miss Maynor is far too 
prodigally endowed by nature to have to 
resort to effort in climaxes, and she ob- 
viously needs self-discipline in keeping to 
the high level of technical proficiency 
which she reveals in much of her singing. 
Her performance of the Spirituals at this 
recital was nothing short of magnificent, 
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despite some rough attacks. Mr. Sandor 
was at his best in the accompaniments to 
the Strauss Lieder. S 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
Duo-Pianists 
Town Hall, Jan. 5, afternoon: 


Fugue in G Minor (arr. by Mednikoff)..Bach 
Choral Prelude: ‘Glor to God in the 

Highest’ (arr. by Whittaker)......... Bach 
Gigue in C Major (arr. by Ross)........ Bach 

Fantasia ‘in F Minor (arr. by Busoni).Mozart 

Ronda alla Burlesca......... bakes Britten 
Suite, ‘Scaramouche’........... Darius Milhaud 

‘The Keel Row’ (North-Country Folk 

Dance) set for two pianos..Thomas Austen 

‘Tango at Midnight’.......... Homer Simmons 

‘A Story My Music-Box Told Me’ 

Mischa Portnoff 

‘Perpetuum Mobile’ (arr. by Kovacs)..Weber 

Variations on a theme by | ew v0 steve Brahms 

Those master stylists, Bartlett and Rob- 
ertson, were in best form at this recital, 
and they included on their program the 
first performance of a distinguished addi- 
tion to the repertory of two-piano music, 
Benjamin Britten’s Rondo alla Burlesca. 
Striking, almost epigrammatic, in the- 
matic content, and worked out with ad- 
mirable concision and power, this Rondo 
carries an emotional impact as well, At 
first hearing, it left a deep impression. Mr. 
Britten, who was present in the audience, 
must have felt that the two pianists had 
amply earned the dedication of the new 
work through their superb performance 
of it. Also present was the French com- 
poser, Darius Milhaud, whose suite ‘Scar- 
amouche’ is an admirable vehicle for play- 
ing of such finish and virtuosic address as 
the pianists offered. They repeated the 
Brazilian Dance, which is the third, and 
best, section of the work. 

Other novelties to New York were 
Thomas Austen’s brilliant setting of a 
North Country folk dance; another, ‘Mu- 
sic Box’, this time by Mischa Portnoff and 
deftly written ; and the Kovacs setting of 
Weber’s ‘Perpetuum Mobile’. Both the 
Mednikoff and Whittaker Bach arrange- 
ments were also heard for the first time 
in New York. In these and in the Mozart 
Fantasia the playing of the two pianists 
was well nigh flawless. The Brahms 
Haydn Variations could have been con- 
ceived in a bolder style, nor was the work 
impeccably played, despite many fine 
passages. But in the encores, especially in 
the Gluck-Brahms Gavotte and Bach's 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, the two pian- 
ists were at their unsurpassable best. S. 


Dalies Frantz, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 11, afternoon: 


Sonata in E Flat Major........0c.000. Haydn 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major 


Bach-D’ Albert 
Rhapsody in G Minor; Intermezzi in E 


Major and C Major; Variations on a 


cy i eee Brahms 
“EE 6.0. b0Gtake okies 40.030 kiuseebes 640 Liszt 
‘Piéce en Forme de Habanera’ 

aS 0, ee Ravel 
‘Suggestion Diabolique’ ............ Prokofieft 
Nocturne in E Minor; Polonaise in 

A Fiat Minar Mage ic.sscccccccves. Chopin 


It would be interesting for some one to 
compute the number of notes employed at 
a recital and the approximate foot-pounds 
of energy used in producing them. Mr. 
Frantz went through whole forests of notes 
at this recital with whirlwind brilliance. 
But by far the finest playing of the after- 
noon was in the works of quieter and more 
reflective persuasion. His performance of 
the Haydn Sonata was finely articulated, 
with a sensitive gradation of touch and 
nicety of phrase delightful to observe. The 
neglect of these superb sonatas is one of 
the mysteries of the musical profession. 

In the rather overblown D’Albert ver- 
sion of Bach’s D Major Prelude and 
Fugue Mr. Frantz again played with ad- 
mirable clarity, husbanding his reserves of 
strength for a tremendous climax at the 
end with exciting octaves. His approach 
to the Brahms Intermezzi was an inward 
one, and he caught their intimacy of style 
and capriciousness of mood. But despite 
amazing dash and virtuosity, the pianist 
rode the Paganini variations too hard to 
be at his best in them. This is music 
which should be filled with a luminous ease 
and lightness, and even in its most gigan- 
tic passages should be lean and crisp in 
outline. Though one regretted the fact that 
the pianist let his fingers run away with 
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him, one enjoyed the process very thor- 
oughly, so strong, swift and accurate were 
the fingers in question, From this point 
on, Mr. Frantz grew increasingly prodigal 
with heaviness of touch and the loud pedal 
of the piano, though one should except his 
delicately-wrought performance of the 
Ravel piece. The audience was large and 
enthusiastic and demanded several encores. 


New Friends Honor Levitzki 
The ninth concert of the New Friends 


of Music, Inc., Metropolitan Trio: Diez 
Weismann, violin; Milton Prinz, ’cello; 
Andor Foldes, piano, and Ezio Pinza, 
bass, accompanied by Fritz Kitzinger, in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 12. 
Piemo Drie be. A BOC. cankccescvenccaes Ravel 
‘Vier Ernste gg ie. Tei chess Brahms 


Trio in B Flat, Op. 9......cccsesses Schubert 


At the opening concert of the New 
Friends of Music on Nov. 8, 1936, Mischa 
Levitzki was the assisting artist. As a 
tribute to the pianist, who died on Jan. 2, 
the organization presented Mr. Pinza in 
the Brahms scriptural song cycle on this 
program. The sober beauty of these songs 
makes them particularly suited for such 
purposes. And Mr. Pinza’s full voice is 
right for the projection of them. Although 
the singer’s diction was not always above 
reproach his interpretations were, with 
one exception, worthy of the music. The 
third song in the cycle, ‘O Tod, wie bitter 
bist du’, is never an easy hurdle for the 
Lieder singer. The anguish of its opening 


(Continued on page 25) 
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TORONTO WELCOMES 
TRAUBEL IN RECITAL 


Joseph Bonnet, Hart House 
Quartet and Francescatti 
Warmly Received 


Toronto, CAN., Jan. 20.—Helen 
Traubel, soprano, scored a triumph when 
she gave her initial recitals in Toronto, 
on Dec. 5 and 7. Capacity audiences 
filled Eaton Auditorium and warmly 
greeted the new soprano from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. Miss Traubel en- 
thralled her audiences and was enthusi- 
astically applauded as she sang a pro- 
gram of rare discrimination that afford- 
ed full scope to the nobility of her voice. 
Coenraad V. Bos was a superlative ac- 
companist. 

The Casavant Society of Toronto pre- 
sented Joseph Bonnet, distinguished 
French organist, in recital at Eaton 
Auditorium on Dec. 14. Mr. Bonnet 
played a program illustrating the prog- 
ress of music for the organ from the 
Seventeenth Century to the present day. 

At its second recital of the season in 
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Hart House Theatre on Dec. 17, the 
Hart House Quartet gave a first perfor- 
mance of Arnold Bax’s Quartet in G. 
Other works were Schubert’s Quartet in 
A Minor and Dvorak’s Quartet in F. 

In the Concert Series presented by 
the Eaton Auditorium, Zino Francescat- 
ti, violinist, was the artist for the con- 
cert given on Jan. 9. This was Mr. 
Francescatti’s first appearance on a 
Canadian stage, and he scored a signal 
triumph. Otto Herz was the accom- 
panist. 

Ropert H. Rosperts 





Ricci to Tour West 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, left New 
York on Jan. 12, for a six-weeks’ con- 
cert tour of the West. His first western 
recital takes place on Jan. 21, in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and thereafter, he will 
be heard throughout California. On 
Jan. 26, he returns to San Francisco 
after an absence of ten years. He made 
his debut there at the age of eight, in 
1928. In 1931, he gave his second re- 
cital there. He returns to the East at 
the end of February to fill concert en- 
gagements. Mr. Ricci is under the ex- 
clusive management of Albert Morini. 
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on Jan. 8, with Mary Elizabeth Kenney, Secre- 

tary of the Organization 





SEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
NEW EPPERT WORK 


Indiana Composer’s ‘Escapade’, 
Played by Indianapolis 
Symphony, Wins Acclaim 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 20.—In- 
cluded on the program of the fourth pair 
of concerts of the Indianapolis Sym- 
phony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, on 
Jan. 3 and 4, was the world premiere of 
Carl Eppert’s ‘Escapade’. The remain- 
ing numbers were Kalinnikoff’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in G Minor, a Bach chorale 
prelude—‘Herzlich Thut Mich Verlang- 
en’ (transcribed for orchestra by Sevitz- 
ky); Dubensky’s ‘Fugue for eighteen 
Violins’ and the Prelude to ‘The Master- 
singers’ by Wagner. 

The Bach transcription was splendid, 
sustained to a faint whisper in the final 
measures, but the Kalinnikoff Symphony 
has little to recommend it. In the Du- 
bensky Fugue for violins, honors go to 
that section for a superb performance. 
The players stood and played from mem- 
ory with a firmness and smoothness 
that brought tremendous applause. 


New Work Hailed 


Sandwiched in between the Fugue and 
the final Prelude to “The Mastersingers’ 
was the exciting work ‘Escapade’, by a 
native Hoosier, Carl Eppert, who was 
present. This work ‘A Musical Satire’, 
Op. 68 leaves it to the listener to divine 
what lies behind the irony. The opening 
measures are clearly suggestive of the 
contemporary; hinting at the caco- 
phonous, the music unexpectedly and 
happily indulge in themes played in 
unison by the violins with a background 
of woodwind. It concludes with impres- 
sive chords played by the entire brass 
section. The orchestra gave ‘Escapade’ 
a fine interpretation and the audience 
was responsive. The continued applause 
brought the composer on the stage; he 
was recalled several times, showing his 
appreciation of Mr. Sevitzky’s direction 
and of the applause of the audience. 


McClosky Sings Wagner Works 


The second concert of the special se- 
ries presented an all-Wagner night on 
Jan. 10 with David Blair McClosky, 
baritone, as soloist. Wagner excerpts 


known and beloved by all concert goers 
included the Overture to ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’, ‘Ride of the Valkyries’; Pre- 
lude and ‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’, 
‘Traume’, and the “Tannhauser’ Over- 
ture. ‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and the ‘Eve- 
ning Star’ aria were solo vehicles for 
Mr. McClosky. 

The concertmaster Leon Zawisza dis- 
tinguished himself in “Traume’, which 
he played very tastefully. Mr. McClos- 
ky pleased his listeners who enjoyed the 
quality of his voice; the audience was 
thoroughly appreciative and spontaneous 
applause followed every work. To satis 
fy the listeners, Mr. Sevitzky had Mr. 
McClosky repeat ‘The Evening Star’. 
The applause was lavish. 

On Jan. 12 the morning broadcast 
was followed by the second popular con- 
cert attended by a large audience enjoy- 
ing a program of two full hour’s dura- 
tion. The program was rich in special! 
features: the first appearance af Alfred 
Mirovitch, pianist, recently engaged as 
artist teacher at the Jordan Conserva- 
tory; the first local performance of 
Dubensky’s Capriccio for piccolo and 
orchestra; Rudolph Uhlik of the orches- 
tra as soloist, and the world premiére 
of Lessner’s ‘Portrait of a Lovely Lady’. 
Other items were Thomas’s ‘Raymond’ 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale from the 
Sibelius Symphony, No. 2; the Waltz 
from ‘Eugen Onegin’, and ballet music 
from ‘Faust’. 

Both soloists were warmly received. 
Mr. Mirovitch played the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto with technical assurance, and 
the piccolo soloist in the Dubensky 
work revealed the capabilities of his in- 
strument and a fine example of humour 
in music, as exemplified by Mr. Duben- 
sky’s composition. Mr. Sevitzky con- 
ducted briskly and with evident enjoy- 
ment. The Lessner ‘Portrait’ abounds 
in sensuous melody of great beauty. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 





Elsie Houston Sings on Baha’i Program 

Elsie Houston, Brazilian ‘soprano, ap- 
peared on ‘Highlights of Latin Amer- 
ica,’ a program which the Baha’is of 
New Y ork presented on Jan. 11 at 

Baha’i Hall. Miss Houston sang about 
twenty songs, illustrating the folk music 
of Argentina, Peru, Ecuador, Brazil and 
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(Continued from page 23) 
measures and the grave, resigned mood of 
its close demand the deepest comprehension 
as well as the richest projection if the song 
is to achieve its full effect. Mr. Pinza seemed 
to slight it on this occasion in order to give 
greater climax to the final song, the con- 
clusion of which he imbued with all the 
essential nobility and warmth inherent in 
the words ‘Aber die Liebe ist die grésste 
unter diesen’. 

This program also introduced the Met- 
ropolitan Trio to New York audiences. 
As individual artists its members are ad- 
mirable; however, as yet it has not ac- 
quired the unity of ensemble necessary to 
works like the Ravel and Schubert trios. 
Mr. Weismann’s tone is clear and sweet, 
but it was often lost in the round sonority 
of Mr. Prinz’s ’cello. The andante of the 
Schubert trio was perhaps the finest con- 
tribution of the group. Its measured pace 
afforded each artist the opportunity for 
tonal splendor, and each gave of his best. 

K. 


Argentinita Returns 

A gay and delightful evening was en- 
joyed by practically everyone at the recital 
given by Argentinita, Pilar Lopez and 
Frederico Rey with the musical assistance 
of Rogelio Machado at the piano and Car- 
los Montoya at, or rather on, the guitar, 
at the _ Fifty-first 
Street Theatre on 
the evening of Jan. 
13. The colorful and 
tastefully designed 
costumes, which 
smack quite as much 
of Paris as they do 
of Spain, and the 
crisp, brilliant style 
with which all of the 
dances have been 
turned out capti- 
vated the spectators, 
and about half the 
program had to be 
repeated, so insistent 
was the applause. 

Mr. Rey is a new- 
comer to the trio of 





Argentinita 

dancers, and he established himself at once 
as a skilled technician, with a delicious 
sense of humor. He did not dance with the 
fierce intensity and animal magnetism of 
Antonio Triana, but his brilliant finish of 
style and stage presence won his audience 


immediately. It would be impossible to 
pick and choose very extensively in the 
generous program offered. In _ general, 
there was less of the intimate folk dance 
and song which Argentinita does so in- 
imitably well, and more of the formalized 
and stylized than in former seasons. But in 
such dances as the ‘Malaguefia’, the gypsy 
‘Zambrilla’ and the ‘Jota de Alceniz’, one 
felt the authenticity and irresistible charm 
of her personality. 

Mr. Rey won a special ovation with his 
‘Bolero’, and he also danced brilliantly in 
the fascinating group of Basque Dances in 
which he appeared with Miss Lopez. The 
latter introduced a new and very fine work, 
consisting of five variations on ‘El Vito’, 
to Infante’s music. In the final number 
Mr. Montoya made his surprise debut as 
a dancer, being drawn suddenly into the 
ensemble. He was completely at home and 
the audience enjoyed the humor of the 
piece hugely. The incidental solos by Mr. 

ontoya and Mr. Machado were excel- 
lently done. No one apparently wanted to 
go home, which is the highest tribute an 
audience can pay, and there were cartloads 
of flowers. 


Inga Wank, Contralto 

Miss Wank’s program for her recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 12, was entirely in Ger- 
man and English. Bach’s ‘Strike, O 
Strike’ opened the program and there were 
songs by Beethoven, Haydn, Erich Wolff 
and Trunk. Waltraute’s scena from ‘Gét- 
terdimmerung’, not very effective with 
piano accompaniment, was also given. Fol- 
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lowing the intermission, Miss Wank sang 
in English by Bishop, Quilter, Fairchild 
and others. Herbert Goode was the ac- 
companist. N. 


Bach Circle of New York 
Robert Hufstader, conductor. Assist- 
ing artists: Rose Dirman, soprano; Ellen 
Repp, contralto; James Curtis, tenor; 
William Gephart, bass; Yella  Pessl, 
harpsichord. The Town Hall, Jan. 13, eve- 
ning : 


ny 25 No. knns ccncabeseaeeus Handel 
Concerto in D Minor for Harpsichord 
Ge: SI SE aS inxnacadccanstdendnte Handel 
Miss Pessl 
Se ree Ty Bach 


Of the three works presented, “Mr.” 





Pessl Robert Hufstader 


Yella 


Handel’s concerto was the most interesting 
and the best played. Miss Pessl’s silvery 
tinkling of the harpsichord blended well 
with the small orchestra and the effect was 
wholly charming. The Overture was well 
done, but was less striking in content. 

The Mass did not turn out to be of 
extraordinary interest, mor was it es- 
pecially well performed. The chorus, al- 
though having good tone and being well 
balanced in itself, lacked elasticity of ex- 
pression and was occasionally too loud. 
The solo portions, all well done, with 
honors to Miss Dirman and Miss Repp, 
are not Bach at his most interesting. Nev- 
ertheless, it was worth while hearing the 
Mass. Miss Pessl was at the harpsichord 
and the string orchestra was augmented 
by Harry Friedman, violin; Janos Scholz, 
’cello; Mitchell Miller and Anton Maly, 
oboes, and John Wummer and George 
Possell, flutes. 


Eudice Shapiro and Irene Jacobi, 
Violinist and Pianist 

This was the first of two sonata reci- 
tals by these artists in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, on the evening of Jan. 7. 
The program began with Mozart’s C Ma- 
jor Sonata (K.296), which was followed 
by a Sonatina by Josten. After the inter- 
mission, came a Sonata by Bloch and that 
by Debussy. A capacity audience applaud- 
ed the program with enthusiasm. D 


Germaine Leroux, Pianist 
Friendship House, Jan. 14, evening : 


"Te CO © 6 cnadoc avs cae tedsteens Daquin 
‘Les cyclopes’, from ‘Piéces pour clavecin’, 
WEE GE. 546 bude cet esescesaweene Rameau 


Improvisation, Op. 84; Second Impromptu, 
Se Ae 406k i004 venebosts Gabriel Fauré 
Trois piéces pour piano, Op. 49: Allegro 


con brio, Allegro grazioso, Allegro con 
SUEY cases $0 ¥0006s06een0 Albert Roussel 
SEND ce ccs cet aukeecsd er Chabrier 
PURE “dabncecvsecscavisadvacsesen Ravel 
Poissons d’or’; ‘La cathédrale engloutie’, 
"POU. OND ccc wttvisere ves Debussy 
‘Le tombeau de Couperin’ Rigaudon, 
Pees, BORGREE. .60cctnsercusceus Ravel 


The now familiar admirable aspects of 
Mme. Leroux’s pianistic art were amply 
in evidence in the delivery of this program 
devoted to the piano music of French 
composers. Practically all the numbers 
given are now well known to New York 
concert-goers with one outstanding ex- 
ception, the set of three pieces by Roussel, 
and this received what was presumed to be 
its first local hearing. 

Mme. Leroux’s fleet fingers made light 
of the difficulties inherent in the tech- 
nically more elaborate compositions, nota- 
bly in the Chabrier Scherzo-Valse and 
Debussy’s ‘Fireworks’, which were played 
with brilliant effect. The Roussel pieces 
proved to be characteristically stark and 
lean emotionally but they were probably 
presented in as favorable a light as it 





would be possible to accord them. The 
other numbers likewise were all ap- 
proached with musical intelligence, if not 
pronounced imaginativeness or markedly 
sensitive tonal nuance. The unflagging 
vitality of the French artist’s playing sus- 
tained the audience’s interest at a high 
pitch until the end, when extra numbers 
were added. S. 


Diaz Afternoon Musicale 

Jarmila Novotna, soprano of the Metro- 
politan; Stell Andersen, pianist, and 
Michael Bartlett, tenor, were the soloists. 
at the third Diez Wednesday Afternoon 
Musicale at the Hotel Pierre on Jan. 15. 
Mme. Novotna offered arias from ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
and ‘Manon’ and joined with Mr. Bartlett 
in duets from ‘La Traviata’. Mr. Bartlett's 
operatic offerings were from ‘Tosca’ and 
‘Werther’, Both singers were heard in 
song groups as well. Miss Andersen 
played the Chopin B Minor Scherzo, four 
Waltzes by Brahms and a Spanish Dance 
by Granados. William Tarrasch accompa- 
nied Mme. Novotna, and Victor Trucco, 
Mr. Bartlett. 


Kurt Engel, Pianist 
Mr. Engel made his New York debut 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 14. Szanto’s tran- 
scription of Bach’s G Minor Organ Fugue 
was the opening number. This was fol- 
lowed by the lengthy and not invariably 


interesting ‘Eroica’ Variations by Beet- 
hoven. A group of more modern works by 


Rachmaninoff, Glazunoff, Scriabin, Stra- 
vinsky and Prokofieff followed, and a 
group by Chopin closed the program. Mr. 
Engel has a well schooled technique and 
plays with obvious musicianship if not 
with any highly marked individuality. He 


was most successful in works such as 
Prokofieft’s ‘Suggestion Diabolique’ and 
Scriabin’s ‘Two Poems’. The Andante 


Spianato and Grande Polonaise Brilliante 
of Chopin were well given. His audience 
was highly appreciative. Y 


Hannah Little, Soprano 

‘I Know that My Redeemer Liveth’ was 
the opening number chosen by Miss Little 
at her recital in Steinway Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 12. She also offered 
arias from Handel’s ‘Atalanta’, and Verdi's 
‘Aida’ and ‘La Forza del Destino’ as well 
as songs by Schubert, Giannini, Fairchild 
and others. This was the third of a series 
of recitals sponsored by the Mwalimu 
School of African Music. The singer 
showed musicianly appreciation of the 
various types of numbers offered and her 
voice was fully equal to expressing the 
wide gamut of emotions, D. 


Susanne Freil, Soprano 

A large audience heard Miss Freil in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 11. Beginning with the 
Monologue from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en 
Tauride’, she offered ‘Rejoice Greatly’ 
from “The Messiah’ and four songs by 
Marx. Following-the intermission she sang 
‘Visione’ by Bamboschek, a first perform- 
ance, songs by Donaudy, Szulc and a final 
group in English by Buchanan, Schier- 
beck, Ford and Watts. The singer’s voice 
proved a pleasant one, well produced and 
she sang with obvious musicianship. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek was the accompanist. 

D. 


La Meri Gives Lecture Recital at 
Columbia University 

A large and enthusiastic audience was 
present at the lecture and demonstration 
of the principal forms and basic details 
of the dance art of India given by La 
Meri at Columbia University in Earl Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 14. The lecture 
recital was under the auspices of the 
Department of Chinese and Japanese, Bush 
Collection of Religion and Culture, of the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Mme. La Meri addressed the audience 
at the beginning of the recital, pointing 
out the scope and nature of the demon- 
stration, and later a running commentary 
of historical and analytical material was 
read, which was co-ordinated with the 
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dancing. The close relationship between 
the dance of India and her religion, the 
significance of age-old traditions, and the 
great variety of styles stemming from dif- 
ferent geographical locations, historical de- 
velopment and social conditions was made 
plain. Examples of the actual technical 
material of the Indian dance, which is 
becoming of increasing interest to Western 
audiences now that it is becoming better 
understood, were shown by Mme. La Meri 
with admirable skill and lucidity, She has 
also given a series of demonstrations at 
the School of Natya this season of various 
forms and techniques of the Eastern dance. 
Her reception on this occasion left no 
doubt as to the fascination which Indian 
dance exerts on the people of another, and 
perhaps less happy, world. 


Ruth Picard, Pianist 
Miss Picard played at the Barbizon 
Hotel on the evening of Jan. 7. Her pro- 
gram included a Sarabande and a Rigau- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Frank Bridge 

EAsTBOURNE, ENGLAND, Jan. 15.—Frank 
Bridge, composer and conductor, died at 
his home here on Jan. 11, following a 
heart attack. He was sixty-one years old. 

Born in Brighton, Feb. 26, 1879, Mr. 
Bridge received most of his musical train- 
ing at the Royal College of Music, where 
he studied violin and worked with Sir Vil- 
liers Stanford in composition. He later 
played both violin and viola with the Joa- 
chim and English String Quartets. He also 
conducted the New Symphony Orchestra, 
Gilbert and Sullivan works at the Savoy 
Theatre, Raymond Roze’s English Opera 
Company, the Royal Philharmonic Society 
and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. He acted 
as guest-conductor of the Rochester Sym- 
phony in Rochester, N. Y. His composi- 
tions included symphonic poems for orches- 
tra, numerous works for string quartet, 
songs, piano works, choruses, 





John Patten Marshall 

Boston, Jan, 20.—John Patten Marshall, 
Dean of Music at Boston University, or- 
ganist, teacher, lecturer and writer on mu- 
sical subjects, died at his home here on 
Jan. 18, in his sixty-fifth year. He was 
born at Rockport, Mass., Jan. 9, 1877, and 
studied under MacDowell, Chadwick, Lang 
and H. A. Norris. He was organist of St. 
John’s Church from 1895 to 1900, and since 
1909 of the First Unitarian Church. From 
1902 to 1912, he was director of music at 
the Middlesex School in Concord, Mass., 
and after 1902, head of the music depart- 
ment of Boston University. He had been 
organist of the Boston Symphony since 
1909. He had lectured at Harvard Summer 
School, and from 1911 was on the staff 
of Massachusetts Extension. His pub- 
lished works on music include Syllabus of 
the History of Music, Syllabus of Music 
Appreciation and Musical Instruction for 
Army Bandsmen, the last-named pub- 
lished by the War Department. He held 
the rank of Captain in the United States 
Army from 1920 to 1922, serving as de- 
velopment specialist in music on the Gen- 
eral Staff. 





Samuel E. Bassett 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Samuel E. 
Bassett, for many years active in musical 
circles, died at his home here on Jan. 15, 
in his seventy-sixth year. Born in Wain- 
fleet, Ontario, he was brought to the 
United States in his youth. He studied at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
and in 1894 moved to Rochester, where 
he became a band director and teacher of 
music. He was secretary of the Roches- 
ter Musicians’ Protective Association for 
thirty years. M. E. W. 
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Dudley Buck 


FAIRFIELD, COoNN., Jan. 14.—Dudley 
Buck, baritone, and teacher of singing, 
died here yesterday at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Francis Blossom. He was 
seventy-one years old. 

Mr. Buck, who was the son of Dudley 
Buck, one of America’s best-known com- 
posers and who died in 1909, was born in 
Hartford, Conn., April 5, 1869. He studied 
singing with Vannucini in Florence, Stock- 
hausen in Frankfort, de Reszke in Paris, 
and with Shakespeare and Randegger in 
London. He made an operatic debut as 
Alfio in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ in Sheffield 
in 1895, and sang in opera and oratorio in 
the British Isles for four years. Returning 
to the United States, he was heard in con- 
cert and opera here until 1902, when he 
retired from public singing and devoted 
his time to teaching, first in New York 
and later in Chicago. He is survived by 
his sister, the former Helen Babcock, and 
one son, Dudley Buck, Jr. 





Elizabeth Coulson 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 15.—Elizabeth Coulson, 
teacher of piano at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory from 1898 until her retirement in 
1939, died in hospital in Orange, N. J., on 
Jan. 10, following an apoplectic stroke. She 
had made her home with her sister, Mrs. 
William Gressley in Orange, for the past 
two years. 

Miss Coulson was born in Baltimore, 
Sept. 16, 1872, and received her early edu- 
cation at Notre Dame Institute and at the 
Peabody. Her teachers at the latter insti- 
tution were Emmanuel Wad and Ernest 
Hutcheson, and she later attended special 
classes with Rafael Joseffy in New York 
and Constantine Sternberg in Philadelphia. 
She taught at the Peabody Graduate 
School from its inception in 1893 until it 
was incorporated with the Peabody as its 
preparatory department in 1898. She later 
became a member of the faculty of the 
main department and besides acting as 
class examiner in piano, was supervisor of 
the teaching candidates and head of the 
piano pedagogy department. 





Harry K. Lamont 

Wicuirta, KAn., Jan. 18.—Harry K. La- 
mont, of the music faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Wichita, died on the evening of 
Jan, 16. Born in Rockford, IIll., in 1902, 
he began his musical studies at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory in Chicago and continued 
in Minneapolis. He then taught violin at 
Kansas State College and became head of 
the orchestral, violin and theory depart- 
ments of Weslyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., and filled similar positions at 
Bradley Polytechnic at Peoria, Ill. He 
then took his M. A. and M. M. degrees at 
the Eastman School of Music in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and came to the University of 
Wichita in 1936, where he organized a 
symphony orchestra. He also acted as mu- 
sic critic on the Wichita Beacon. 


William H. Pagdin 


Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 12.—William 
H. Pagdin, formerly well-known as a con- 
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don by Rameau, both arranged by Godow- 
sky; a Toccata by Paradies, and Bach's 
Chorale Prelude, ‘Jesus Christus, Gottes 
Sohn’, arranged by Rummel. Six Inter- 
mezzi by Schumann followed, a group by 
Brahms, the Ravel Sonatine, and pieces 
by Rachmaninoff and Toch. N. 


Hyperion Society 


The January meeting of the Hyperion 
Society of Music and Associated Arts, 
Henry Steigner, president, was held at Mr. 
Steigner’s residence on the evening of Jan. 
9. The meeting was in honor of Mme. 
Rosalie Heller Klein, pianist. Those tak- 
ing part in the musical program included 
Rosemary Cameron, soprano; Marion Lid- 
dell, violinist; William van den Andel, 
pianist, and George Roberts and Victor 
Tallarico, accompanists. 


Charles Latterner, Tenor 


Walter Golde officiated at the piano at 
this recital in the Barbizon on the evening 
of Dec. 17. Mr. Latterer offered a group 
of Lieder by Brahms, an Early English 
group, one in French and Spanish and a 
concluding group in English by Head, Ben- 
jamin, Bergh, Stanford, Golde and — 


Gotham Opera Troup Gives Donizetti’s 
‘Il Campanello di Notte’ 


Wendell Phillips Dodge presented the 
Gotham Opera Company in a performance 
of Donizetti’s one-act opera, ‘Il Campa- 
nello Di Notte’ (‘The Night-Bell’) in the 
Cherry Lane Theatre on the evening of 
Jan. 12. Elio Lupo was responsible for 








cert tenor, died at his home here on Jan. 
9, following an illness of two weeks. He 
was sixty-eight years old. A native of Not- 
tingham, England, he came to this country 
when seventeen, living first in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., and later in Philadelphia. He 
sang with the Handel and Haydn Society 
in Boston, the Boston Symphony and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, as well as touring 
with the late Schumann-Heink. In 1911, 
he was compelled to give up his concert 
work on account of poor health. He set- 
tled in this city, becoming choir director 
of the Emory Methodist Church. His wife 
and one son survive. 





Virginia Sherriff 

Cuicaco, Jan, 17.—Virginia Sherriff, for- 
mer opera and concert singer, who made 
her debut here in 1906, died on Jan. 13. 
She was the daughter of Bernhard Liste- 
mann, violinist, who was concertmaster of 
both the Theodore Thomas Orchestra and 
the Boston Symphony. Mrs. Sherriff was 
born in Boston and studied singing in 
America and in Europe. M. M. 





Alma Gluck’s Estate Valued at 
$457,779, Net 

Alma Gluck Zimbalist, former Metro 
politan Opera and concert soprano and wife 
of the violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, left an 
estate of $493,190, gross, on her death on 
Oct. 27, 1938. The tax appraisal, filed on 
Nov. 20, showed that the net estate was 
valued at $457,779. The singer was a resi- 
dent of Hartford, Conn., at the time of 
her death, and less than $60,000 of the es- 
tate was taxable in New York. The larg- 
est item in the estate consisted of trust 
funds set up for various beneficiaries, in- 
cluding two children. Mr. Zimbalist re- 
ceives life income from the residuary es- 
tate. One fund valued at $105,850 was set 
up for Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., and another 
of $66,156 for Mary Virginia Goelet, a 
daughter. The papers showed that gifts 
not included in the estate had been made to 
Marcia Davenport, another daughter. The 
singer left $10,000 to Barnard College, 
and $1,000 each to Union Chapel, Fishers 
Island, and St. Thomas Church. 


both the musical and stage direction of th 


production. Donald Comrie was heard at 
the piano. The cast of youthful artists in 
cluded Stanley Carlson, Lia Sempora 
Marion Bradley, Boris Voronovsky, Co 
simo Sorvino, Vincenzina Franchini and 
Sima Borisovana. Grace Watlker, violin: 
Aaron Shabinsky, ’cello, and Alex M. So- 
kol, viola, presented a little chamber reci- 
tal in costume for the actors as well as (or 
the cordial audience. 





Eleanor Lawry, Pianist 

The American Woman’s Association was 
the auditorium where Miss Lawry pre- 
sented her program on Jan. 5. Beginning 
with a Prelude by Handel arranged by 
Harold Bauer, she played a Mozart So- 
nata, two Intermezzi by Brahms, the Schu- 
mann ‘Kreisleriana’, two Chopin Etudes 
and works by Debussy and Couperin. N 





Branscombe and _ Branscombe 
Choral Appear in New York 

Gena Branscombe conducted the 
Branscombe Choral at a concert spon- 
sored by the MacDowell Club of New 
York on Dec. 29, at which the Choral 
appeared jointly with the Club’s String 
Orchestra. Miss Branscombe also led 
the Choral at a Candle Light Service at 
the Broadway Tabernacle in December. 
She appeared with her singers in a can- 
dlelight processional at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station and also at Grand Central 
during the Christmas season. 


Gena 


Dorothy Sandlin Soloist With 
New Jersey Chorus 

The December engagements of Dor- 
othy Sandlin, soprano, included an ap- 
pearance as soloist with the New Jersey 
Bach Festival Chorus in a performance 
of the ‘Christmas’ Oratorio at Mont- 
clair, N. J., and an appearance as solo- 
ist with the Chattanooga Civic Chorus 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. She was also 
heard at a benefit concert for Bundles 
for Britain in East Orange, N. J. Miss 
Sandlin has been engaged to appear as 
soloist at the April concert of the Cin- 

cinnati Orpheus Club in Cincinnati. 





Clara Ceo Added to Wheeling Forum 
List 

Clara Ceo, pianist, recently signed a 
contract with the Bernice Kapner divi- 
sion of the Forum Lecture Bureau in 
Wheeling, W. Va. Mme. Ceo is sched- 
uled for concerts in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and West Virginia this Spring. Next 
Fall she will be heard in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A graduate pupil of Mme. Ceo, Geral- 
dine Teater, was heard with the Pitts- 
burgh Federal Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Joseph Rauterkus at Seaton 
Hill College in Greensburg, Pa., on 
Jan. 16. 


Bauer Begins Winter Tour 

Harold Bauer began his Winter con- 
cert tour on Jan. 13 with a recital in 
Lewisburg, Pa., under the auspices of 
Bucknell University. He was to be soloist 
on Jan. 20 with the Houston Symphony 
of Houston, Tex., and later with the 
Rochester Orchestra at Rochester, N. Y. 
Among cities in which Mr. Bauer will 
give recitals are Mobile, St. Augustine, 
Baltimore, Johnstown, Pa., New York 
and Storrs, Conn. 





Friedberg Management Lists Additions 

Among the new additions to the man- 
agerial list of Concert Direction Annie 
Friedberg are the following young 
American artists; Richard Deneau, 
tenor; Marjorie McClung, church and 
oratorio soprano; Robert Shanley, bari- 
tone; Ruth Ford, Chicago contralto; 
and Leonard Shure, pianist. 
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RECITALISTS VARY 
CONCERT CALENDAR 


Serkin Heard at Curtis Institute 
—Wetzler Quartet Has World 
Premiere in Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Sterling 
musicianship marked a recital by Ru- 
dolf Serkin in Casimir Hall of the Cur- 
tis Institute of Music on Jan. 7. The 
program included Mozart’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in C Minor, Beethoven’s 
‘Waldstein’ Sonata, and Reger’s formid- 
able Variations and Fugue on a Theme 
of Bach. 

The world-premiere of a string quar- 
tet by Herman Hans Wetzler enlivened 
a Curtis String Quartet recital in the 
Academy of Music Foyer on Jan. 8. 
The work was warmly accepted, the 
composer acknowledging the applause. 
Other works heard were Schubert’s 
Quartet in C Minor and Beethoven’s 
Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, No. 3. 
The recital was the final event in a 
series of six sponsored by the Chamber 
Music Society. 

A full house with several hundreds 
on the stage greeted Lily Pons in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 9, in a recital 
in Emma Feldman’s All Star Concert 
Series. Frank LaForge was at the 
piano and was also represented as com- 
poser, and the flute obbligati for sev- 
eral works were expertly played by 
Frank Versaci. The program included 
two songs by Mr. LaForge, “The Bird 
Song’ and ‘Cupid Captive’, the latter 
dedicated to Miss Pons, as well as two 
transcriptions by him. 

Under the auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Art Alliance in the Barclay on 
Jan. 13, the American composer Aaron 
Copland discussed “The Music of the 
Movies’, illustrating his remarks with 
portions of several films with music by 
Virgil Thomson, Marc Blitzstein, and 
Mr. Copland himself. An all-Bach pro- 
gram engaged Alexander McCurdy, or- 
ganist, in Casimir Hall of the Curtis In- 
stitute on Jan. 14. He is head of the 
Institute’s organ department. 


Alec Templeton, under auspices of the 





- Philadelphia Forum, delighted a large 


audience in the Academy of Music on 
Jan. 15. Mr. Templeton also performed 
in Goodhart Hall of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege on Jan: 13, before a capacity audi- 
ence, 


Samuel Mayes, ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, gave a recital in 
Ethical Culture Society Auditorium on 
Jan. 16 with Ralph Berkowitz as an ex- 
cellent accompanist. Guy Marriner with 
Marcia Petit at a second piano, played 
Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ concerto and 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante at the 
Franklin Institute. Continuing a sev- 
enty-first anniversary series at the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, Katherine Welsh, contralto 
and faculty member, was heard in re- 
cital. Jani Szanto, violinist, and Irma 
Volpe, pianist, appeared at a Settlement 
Music School faculty concert. Doris 
Kandel, youthful pianist, revealed laud- 
able accomplishments at her debut re- 
cital in Ethical Culture Society audi- 
torium. 


Spanish Dancers Appear 

On Jan. 10 the Philadelphia Forum 
presented Argentinita and her Spanish 
Ensemble in the Academy of Music. 
The Belgian Piano-String Quartet gave 
a recital in Clothier Memorial Hall of 
Swarthmore College on Jan. 17. In- 
cluded was a quartet for violin, viola, 
‘cello, and flute (with Rene Le Roy as 
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flutist), by Alfred J. Swan, director of 
music at the college. 

Anne Jamison, young American so- 
prano, impressed most favorably when 
she appeared as guest-artist at a Matinee 
Musical Club concert in the Bellevue- 
Stratford ballroom on Jan. 7, with 
Lester Hodges at the piano. Among 
the several encores ‘Depuis le jour’ from 
‘Louise’ was noteworthy. Also partici- 
pating in the concert were Irene Hub- 
bard, ’cellist; Lillie Holmstrand Fraser, 
contralto, and Myra Reed, pianist. 

A Duo Music Club program in the 
Hotel Walton on Jan. 9 enlisted Carla 
Shepley, flutist, and Albert Munson, 
tenor, with Nina Prettyman Howell at 
the piano. The occasion also offered a 
discussion of the life and music of 
Schubert by Lewis James Howell. 

A Philadelphia Music Club concert in 
the Bellevue-Stratford on Jan. 14 pre- 
sented the organization’s chorus, H. 
Alexander Matthews conducting, and a 
group of artists including Annie Steiger 
Betzak, violinist; Blanche Hubbard, 
harpist; Carla Shepley, flutist, and Ed- 
ward Nyborg, Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, tenor. 

The Fortnightly Club inaugurated its 
forty-eighth season with a concert in 
the Academy of Music on Jan. 8. 
Henry Gordon Thunder conducted and 
Anne Simon, contralto, and Robert G. 
Kneedler, baritone, were guest-soloists. 





Orchestral Premieres 
(Continued from page 3) 


Miss Jepson, who studied at the 
Curtis Institute of Music and launched 
her since-greatly-successful career as a 
concert and operatic artist in this city, 
delighted the eye and rewarded the ear. 
In excellent voice, she achieved tasteful 
and expressive interpretations of the 
Mozart, among which special interest 
attached to the ‘Ch’io mi scordi di te’? 
(K. 505) an independent vocal composi- 
tion (Recitative and Rondo) written in 
December 1786 as a concert aria. Note- 
worthy and unusual in the accompani- 
ment is a prominent piano part, the in- 
strument being assigned elaborate obbli- 
gato passages throughout and on occa- 
sion playing a solo role. Miss Jepson’s 
singing of the other works was very 
pleasurable also. 

New to these concerts were Robert 
Russell Bennett’s ‘Eight Etudes’—art- 
fully fabricated miniatures demanding 
great orchestral virtuosity. Each etude 
bears a dedication ; among the personali- 
ties honored are Walter Damosch, 
Aldous Huxley, Noel Coward, Carl 
Hubbell, and Eugene Speicher. Bril- 
liantly set forth, the work found hearty 
favor and there was prolonged applause 
for the composer, who was present. 

Credited with its first performances, 
Mr. Ormandy’s transcription of De- 
bussy’s familiar piano piece was cor- 
dially received, the arrangement ex- 
pertly approximating the Debussyian or- 
chestral idiom in color and instrumenta- 
tion. 


Children’s Concert Given 

On Jan. 2 Mr. Ormandy conducted 
the orchestra in the second of the sea- 
son’s series of three children’s concerts. 
Offered were Haydn’s ‘Farewell’ Sym- 
phony, Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, and Ros- 
sini’s ‘William Tell’ Overture. There 
was also a demonstration of the various 


Philadelphia 
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Attended the 


Rachmaninoff, Who 
World Premiere of His ‘Symphonic Dances’, 
Played by the Philadelphia Orchestra Under 
Eugene Ormandy 


Sergei 


instruments which led up to Schreiner’s 
‘The Worried Drummer’ with Oscar 
Schwar, the organization’s veteran tym- 
panist, as a highly dexterous soloist. In 
addition, Seymour Lipkin, thirteen-year- 
old pianist and a pupil at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music, was heard in the first 
movement of Grieg’s A Minor Concerto, 
revealing marked talent and musical 
feeling. 





LASCALA OPERA GROUP 
CONTINUES ITS SEASON 





‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci’ Given— 
Samoiloff, Rayner and Vanda Sing 
—Angelo Canarutto Conducts 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Mascagni’s 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Leonca- 
vallo’s ‘Pagliacci’ were presented suc- 
cessfully by the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company before a large and 
warmly responsive audience in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 16, Angelo 

Canarutto conducting both operas. 

In ‘Cavalleria’ the role of Santuzza 
was admirably interpreted by Delfina 
Samoiloff, who sang and acted well. 
Sidney Rayner was heard as Turridu, 
contributing convincing impersonation. 
The parts of Lola and Alfio were well 
filled by Virginia Blair and Giuseppe 
Interrante, and Ardelle Warner was ac- 
ceptable as Mama Lucia. 

Mr. Rayner also sang Canio in 
‘Pagliacci’ and vocally and dramatically 
was even better than in the Mascagni 
opera. Gloria Vanda was a pleasing 
Nedda and Ivan Petroff, a fine Tonio. 
Ellwood Hawkins, Silvio, and Costanzo 
Sorvino, Beppe, were satisfactory. The 
principals in both operas were rewarded 
with enthusiastic applause; Miss Sa- 
moiloff won a special tribute for her 
rendition of ‘Voi lo sapete’; Mr. Rayner 
winning particular favor for his elo- 
quent voicing of ‘Vesti la giubba’, and 


Mr. Petroff earning honors by his 
sonorous 
Prologue. 

The company’s chorus gave a good 
account of its powers in the two operas, 
contributing importantly to their effec- 
tiveness. 


singing of the ‘Pagliacci’ 





VISITING COMPANY 
OFFERS TWO OPERAS 


Metropolitan Presents ‘Louise’ 
and ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in 
Academy Series 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—As_ the 
fourth presentation in its Philadelphia 
series, the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation offered Charpentier’s ‘Louise’ 
before a large audience in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 7. Ettore Panizza was 
an efficient conductor. Grace Moore, 
heard in the title role, achieved a gen- 
erally convincing and well-developed 
portrayal. Her singing of ‘Depuis le 
jour’ was greeted with a special measure 
of applause. The Julien was René 
Maison, whose vocal and dramatic in- 
terpretation proved effective. Ezio 
Pinza as the Father was outstanding. 
As the Mother, Doris Doe realized a 
telling impersonation. 

A fine performance of Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkavalier’ with 
Erich Leinsdorf conducting, engaged 
the Metropolitan forces in the Academy 
of Music on Jan. 14, a capacity audience 
manifesting enthusiastic approval of the 
production. As the Princess von Wer- 
denberg, Lotte Lehmann was again the 
superb and sensitive artist and both vo- 
cally and histrionically accomplished the 
distinctive interpretation for which she 
has become famous. Risé Stevens was 
to have been the Octavian but illness 
prevented her appearing. The part was 
taken by Margit Bokor, who fortunately 
was in New York and available. Al- 
though not a member of the Metropoli- 
tan, Mme. Bokor had sung the role 
many times in this country and abroad. 
In all respects her performance was one 
of the evening’s highlights. 

Eleanor Steber, as Sophie, pleased by 
ingratiating stage demeanor and sympa- 
thetic singing; Emanuel List’s charac- 
terization as Baron Ochs was satisfying 
in conception and style; Walter Olitzki 
as von Faninal was praiseworthy. 


ELKAN AND SABATINI 
CONDUCT WPA PLAYERS 











New ‘Little American Symphony’ by 
Muscaro Offered—Soloists Heard 
in Concertos 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan, 18. — Henri 
Elkan, musical director of the Philadel- 
phia Ballet and the Wanamaker Store 
concerts was guest-conductor with the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony in the 
Irvine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania on Jan. 12. Dvorak’s A 
Minor Violin Concerto was played by 
Helen Berlin. Poulenc’s ‘Aubade’ for 
piano and chamber orchestra with Mil- 
dred Whitehill Richter soloist, and the 
Latouche-Robinson ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’, the baritone solo part being sung 
effectively by Mackey Swan of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company with the 
choral passages by the combined Phila- 
delphia Symphonic Choir and Over- 
brook High School Mixed Chorus, were 

also offered. 

Guglielmo Sabatini led the orchestra 
in the same auditorium on Jan. 5, offer- 
ing the world premiere in complete 
form of ‘A Little American Symphony’ 
by Martin Muscaro, New Jersey com- 
poser. In four movements,  well- 
performed and cordially received, the 
composition revealed agreeable content 
and orchestration. Another feature was 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto with Bar- 
bara Jane Elliott, pupil of Isabelle Ven- 
gerova at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
as soloist. 





SIGNING A 
NEW CONTRACT 


Joseph Szigeti, Violinist, 
Comes under the Man- 
agement of NBC Con- 
cert Service as He and 
George Engles, Manag- 
ing Director of the 
Service, Sign the New 
Contract 


GOLSCHMANN OFFERS 
ORCHESTRAL LISTS 


Harris’s Third Symphony and 
Prokofieff’s ‘Kije’ Suite 
Played in St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Jan. 20.—The eighth and 
ninth pair of St. Louis Symphony sub- 
scription concerts were purely orches- 
tral, Vladimir Golschmann continuing 
with his policy of providing musical 
fare that would appeal to the most catho- 
lic taste. On Dec. 20 and 21, his pro- 
gram opened with the Overture to ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ by Smetana, followed 
by Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, Op. 56A, and concluding the 
first part with a delightful reading of 
Prokokieff’s droll ‘Lieutenant Kije’, Op. 
60. Continuing his policy of introducing 
new works on his programs, Mr. Gol- 
schmann gave a studied and finely 
played performance of Symphony No. 
3 by the contemporary American com- 
poser, Roy Harris. The concert con- 
cluded with the Overture to Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser’. 

Two very large audiences attended the 
ninth pair, on Dec. 27 and 28. Felix 
Mottl’s arrangement of the ballet music 
from ‘Cephale and Procris by Grétry 
opened the concerts. Mr. Golschmann 
then gave a compelling interpretation of 
the familiar Tchaikowsky Symphony 
No. 5 in E Minor. Honor was paid to 
Jan Sibelius on his seventy-fifth anni- 
versary by a reading of ‘Finlandia’, fol- 
lowed by a charming performance of the 
waltzes from Strauss’s ‘Rosenkavalier’. 
The orchestra and conductor then dis- 
tinguished themselves in an exciting, yet 
meticulous performance of Ravel’s ‘Bo- 
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‘ SURCUGODEOLDOEDURDEODEAGADTADDOLEAUATAEDOUEEET 
lero’, which drew a veritable ovation. 
Mr. Golschmann had many recalls to the 
podium. 


Iturbi Is Guest Conductor 


The second guest-conductor of the 
season was José Iturbi, on Jan. 3 and 4. 
Besides conducting Mr, Iturbi was solo- 
ist in Beethoven’s Concerto No. 3 for 
piano and orchestra, which he played 
while conducting from the piano. The 
program began with the overture to 
Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’, after 
which came the Dvorak ‘New World’, 
Symphony, and, as a closing work the 
Dances from Falla’s “The Three Cor- 
nered Hat’, played with high spirit. Mr. 
Iturbi was most cordially received in 
each of his capacities. 

The annual visit of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, in conjunction with 
and sponsored by the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, took place in the Municipal 
Opera House four performances being 
given Jan. 10-11 and 12. Enormous 
houses greeted the dancers at each per- 
formance and the ballets, on the whole, 
seemed better prepared and with more 
co-ordination than last year. There 
were glamorous dancing and fine scenic 
effects, which combined with the effi- 
ciency and esprit de corps of the orch- 
chestra resulted in magnificent perform- 
ances. The orchestra was conducted by 
Efrem Kurtz and Franz Allers. 

Hersert W. Cost 





Gertrude Bary Soloist with Nassau- 
Suffolk Orchestra 

Gertrude Bary, pianist, appeared as 
soloist with the WPA Nassau-Suffolk 
Orchestra, Christos Vrionides conduct- 
ing, on Jan. 9. The concert was held in 
the Babylon High School, Babylon, L. I. 
Miss Barry was enthusiastically received 
in her performance of Beethoven’s 
Piano Concerto No. 3 in C Minor. 
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STERN IS SOLOIST 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Violinist Appears with Sym- 
phony Under Monteux in Con- 
certo by Sibelius 

San Francisco, Jan. 20.—A_ fine 
program and the appearance of Isaac 
Stern as soloist with the San Francisco 
Symphony in the Sibelius Violin Con- 
certo at the War Memorial Opera 
House, aroused enthusiasm recently. 
Mr. Stern received an ovation compar- 
able to that of his orchestral debut with 
the same organization in 1936. 

For the orchestral portion of the con- 
cert Pierre Monteux conducted the Leo- 
nardi orchestration of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor; Samuel Bar- 
ber’s new and effective ‘Music for a 
Scene from Shelley’ (played in memory 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer); and three 
excerpts from the Berlioz ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Symphony. The Friday concert 
was the 2000th given by the orchestra. 

Guest conductors held sway over the 
symphony during the first weeks of 
January, with Sir Thomas Beecham 
leading a pair of Opera House concerts 
and John Barbirolli opening the Art 
Commission’s series in the Civic Audi- 
torium. 

Sir Thomas’s program was exciting 
because unhackneyed and because it was 
given with dash and spirit even if the 
ensemble was anything but meticulous. 
The Handel-Beecham ‘Faithful Shep- 
herd’ Suite; Delius’s ‘Summer Night 
on the River’; Sibelius’s Symphony No. 
7; Bizet’s Suite from ‘The Fair Maid 
of Perth’ and Mozart’s ‘Paris’ Sym- 
phony won popular favor. 

Mr. Barbirolli’s program on Jan. 12 
was not unhackneyed. It consisted of the 
Berlioz ‘Roman Carnival’ Overture; 
Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ Variations; and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. The orches- 
tra cooperated admirably with the 
young conductor. The audience, which 
numbered close to 6,000, gave him an 
ovation. ISABEL JONES 





RACHMANINOFF HEARD 
IN RECITAL IN HAVANA 


Pianist Appears in Pro-Arte Society 
Series—Menuhin Opens New 
Year of Concerts 


Havana, Jan. 20.—The last month of 
1940 was crowded with interesting mu- 
sical events. Most conspicuous was the 
appearance at the Auditorium of Sergei 
Rachmannoff. His recital was given on 
Dec. 16, exclusively for the members of 
the Pro-Arts Society. His program in- 
cluded works by Bach-Liszt, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Schubert-Liszt, Chopin, Liszt 
and by himself. 

Yehudi Menuhin played on Jan. 2 at 
the Auditorium, finely accompanied by 
Hendrik Endt. His program listed com- 
positions by Tartini-Kreisler, Bach, 
Paganini, Dvorak-Kreisler, Sarasate, 
Kreisler, Debussy-Hartmann and Baz- 
zini. 

Margot de Blanck, one of Cuba’s 
prominent pianists, gave a recital for the 
Sociedad de Conciartes on Dec. 20 at 
the Pro-Arts Salon. Bach-Busoni, 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Chasins, Debussy, 
Rachmaninoff and Cyril Scott figured 
in the first part of her program, which 
ended with a Nocturne, Waltz, Ber- 
ceuse, G Minor Ballade and five Etudes 
by Chopin. 

Ballet has its place in the artistic life 
of Cuba. Nicolai Yaversky presented his 


pupils in an evening of Dance Arounq 
the World and the Polovtsian Dances 
from ‘Prince Igor’, seconded by the Coral] 
de la Habana, on Dec. 27 at the Audi- 
torium. 

A new musical group entitled ‘Socie- 
dad Guitarristies de Cuba has been 
founded by Clara Nicola de Romero 

The concert offered on Dec. 17 was 
dedicated to compositions by Francisc 
Tarrega, eminent Spanish guitarr 
with Lyda Gonzalaz, Emilie Couceir 
and Juan Antonio Marcadal as interpre. 
ters. 


N. B 


HAVANA ORCHESTRAS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


Emma Boynet Is Soloist with 
Philharmonic Conducted 
By Massimo Freccia 


Havana, Jan. 20.—The Havana Phil- 
harmonic closed 1940 with a concert 
presenting the French pianist Emma 
Boynet as soloist in Schumann’s Con- 
certo in A Minor conquering the pub- 
lic with her delicate touch and exquisite 
phrasing. The orchestra under Massimo 
Freccia’s baton, played the ‘Concerto di 
Natale’ by Coralli; ‘Fetes’ by Debussy 
and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Ri- 
mini’. The first concert of 1941 by the 
Philharmonic on Jan. 3 offered a Con- 
certo Grosso in D Minor by Vivaldi; the 
Fourth Symphony in E Minor by 
Brahms; ‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey’ by 
Wagner; ‘The Bullfighter’s Prayer’ of 
Turina, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The 
Flight of the Bumble-Bee’. These con- 
certs of the Philharmonic given at the 
Auditorium were well attended. 

The Havana Symphony, conducted by 
Gonzale Reig, gave its monthly concert 
at the Auditorium on Dec. 22. The 
program was devoted by’ Liszt, begin- 
ning with ‘Les Preludes’, followed by 
the Concerto in E Flat Major, with 
Arture Marcelin, Cuban pianist, as solo- 
ist. The program ended with ‘Il Pen- 
seroso’, arranged for orchestra by G. 
Borsh, and the ‘Liebestraum’ No. 3 ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Kasanli. 

NENA BENITEZ 








LAUTRUP CONDUCTS 
PORTLAND PHILHARMONIC 


Orchestra Gives Second and Third 
Concerts—Lemay Leads 
Symphony Broadcast 

PorTLAND, Jan. 20.—The Portland 
Philharmonic, Charles Lautrup conduc- 
tor, in cooperation with the Oregon 
Music Project of the WPA, gave the 
second and third concerts in its second 
season in December. Josephine Spauld- 
ing, Oregon mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist on the first program. She sang 
an aria from ‘Samson and Delilah’ and 
a group of songs. The symphonic se- 
lections were the Franck symphony, the 
Overture to ‘Oberon’, and ‘Zorahayda’ 
by Svendsen. 

At the second concert, the orchestra 
played the overture to “The Magic 
Flute’, the Sibelius First Symphony 
and works by Bridge, Handel and 
Saint-Saéns. The audience was respon- 
sive. 

An oil company has engaged Paul 
Lemay to conduct the Portland Sym- 
phony in three broadcasts. Mr. Lemay 
flew out from Duluth for the first pro- 
gram, on Dec. 19. Three symphon) 
men were given leave of absence from 
Camp Murray, Wash., to play in the 
broadcasts. oy 
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Metropolitan Opera 


(Continued from page 7) 


tone to another, or even in sustaining one 
tone. 

Mr. Martinelli’s Moor was again one 
commendable for its earnestness and its ap- 
proximations of the grand style, though 
it had its moments of fussiness and there 
was no end of hard driving of the voice. 
If not the most subtle of Iagos, Mr. Tib- 
bett’s portrayal remains a highly dramatic 
one, with much of the music, notably Cas- 
sio’s Dream, beautifully sung. The Credo 
requires more weight of tone, particularly 
when the orchestra is as unsparing as it 
was on this occasion. Mr. Panizza left the 
tenor and baritone little opportunity to be 
heard in the duet, ‘Si, pel ciel’. An in- 
stance of a small role well sung was found 
in the Cassio of Mr. De Paolis. t. 


Changes of Cast in ‘Faust’ 

The season’s second ‘Faust’, given on the 
evening of Jan. 18, duplicated on the fem- 
inine side that of Christmas hight, the roles 
of Marguerite, Siebel and Marthe being 
sung, respectively, by Helen Jepson, Helen 
Olheim and Thelma Votipka. But there 
was a new deal among the men. Ezio 
Pinza took over the part of Mephistopheles 
and gave it the full benefit of his excep- 
tional powers as a singer and an actor. 
Richard Bonelli was a lyrical Valentin 
and Charles Kullman a youthful and im- 
petuous Faust. Wilfred Pelletier — 





MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 





Apollo Club Opens Sixty-Third Year— 
Institute Events Heard 

BROOKLYN, Jan. 20.—The first con- 
cert of the Apollo Club’s sixty-third sea- 
son was held privately at the Academy 
on Dec. 2. The opera house was 
crowded with subscribing members. For 
the event Alfred Boyce conducted the 
chorus in works by Handel, Greig, Si- 
belius and many contemporary compos- 
ers as well as Christmas songs. The 
soloist of the evening was Vivian 
Della Chiesa, Chicago Opera soprano, 
who sang operatic excerpts and contem- 
porary songs. Edward Hart was her 
accompanist. 

The third season of the Brooklyn 
Chamber Music Society was held in the 
Academy of Music hall on Dec. 3. 
Works by Smetana, Haydn and Dvorak 
were heard. 

The Brooklyn Institute events, pa- 
tronized by capacity audiences, have 
included a recital by Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, on Nov. 26; the Boston Sym- 
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phony on Nov. 23; and Percy Grainger, 
pianist-composer, on Nov. 19, “The 
Barber of Seville’, with two pianos in 
lieu of an orchestra, was offered on 
Nov. 12. 

The Morning Choral, conducted by 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, presented 
its annual Winter concert in the Acad- 
emy of Music on Dec. 9. Ada Zeller 
was the accompanist and E. Harold 
DuVall was heard at the organ. Gordon 
Gifford was the soloist and Elsie Ahrens 
DuVall was heard with the Choral. 
Music by Bach, Vittoria, Handel, Sibe- 
lius, Purcell, Cadman, Mendelssohn and 
others, as well as hymns were sung by 
the group. D 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
VISITS MILWAUKEE 


Young People’s Orchestra Heard 
—Maazel Appears As Guest 
Conductor and Soloist 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—The Chicago 
Symphony, conducted by Hans Lange, 
gave the fourth concert of its series of 
ten in the Pabst Theatre on Dec. 9. Mr. 
Lange and the orchestra were enthusias- 
tically applauded for their reading of 
the Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 5. The 
program opened with the Overture to 
Schumann’s ‘Manfred’ and included the 
first local performance of DeLamarter’s 
‘Fable of the Hapless Folk Tune’ (dedi- 
cated ‘To my friends of a great or- 
chestra’), and Falla’s Intermezzo and 
Spanish Dance. 

The Young People’s Orchestra gave 
its winter concert on Dec. 10 at the 
Auditorium. The orchestra opened with 
the introduction to the second act of 
Humperdinck’s ‘K6nigskinder’, followed 
by a Bach prelude, a chorale and fugue, 
arranged by Johann Joseph Abert; the 
‘Nutcracker’ suite; a waltz by David 
Guion; the Liszt second ‘Hungarian 
Rhapsody’; a Dvorak Slavonic dance; 
and a syinphonic poem ‘Marpessa’, by 
Milton Rusch, the coductor of the or- 
chestra. The members of the orchestra 
paid tribute to Mr. Rusch, the occasion 
being his tenth anniversary as director. 
Joseph Skornicks is associate conductor. 

The Fall concert of the Lyric Male 
Chorus, Herman F. Smith, conductor, 
and Arthur H. Arneke, accompanist, 
brought Lorin Maazel as guest con- 
ductor and violin soloist, and the Wis- 
consin Symphony conducted by Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager. As soloist the aston- 
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Music for Documentary Films Played 





League of Composers Presents 
Program of Works by Bowles, 
Blitzstein, Moore, Copland, 
Virgil Thomson and Roy Har- 
ris at Museum of Modern Art 


HE League of Composers presented a 
program of documentary film music at 
the Museum of Modern Art on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 12. Excerpts from five films 
were shown and ‘Roots in the Earth’, a 
film with music by Paul Bowles, was 
given in its entirety in its premiere. The 
evening concluded with the hilarious 
Mickey Mouse film, “The Band Concert’. 
Each of the composers represented on 
the program spoke before the film for 
which he had written the score was pre- 
sented. Since Marc Blitzstein was en- 
gaged elsewhere in supervising the per- 
formance of another work, Aaron Copland 
read a brief statement summarizing Mr. 
Blitzstein’s views on writing music for 
motion pictures. 
The evening began with a part of 
‘Power and the Land’, for which Douglas 


ishingly gifted boy was heard in the 
Bach Concerto in A Minor. As con- 
ductor he led the orchestra in the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ 
symphony, Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ Overture 
and two excerpts from the Tchaikovsky 
‘Nutcracker’ suite. Under Dr. Prager 
the orchestra was heard in the ‘Leonore’ 
Overture; Falla’s ‘Spanish Dance’; and 
‘American Bolero’ by N. H. Brown. 
In addition Mr. Smith directed the 
chorus in the ‘Coronation’ scene from 
‘Boris Godunoff’ and Percy Grainger’s 
‘Song of Victory’. 
ANNA R. RoBINSON 


CLEVELAND ATTENDS 
GOLDOVSKY RECITAL 


Lea Luboschutz Joins Son in 
Third Program in Series— 
Singers’ Club Heard 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—The third in 
the series of Goldovsky recitals given 
on Dec. 11, in Wade Park Manor, 
afforded the audience a delightful and 
unique experience. Lea Luboschutz, 
violinist, and member of the faculty of 
the Curtis Institute of Music of Phila- 
delphia, joined her son, Boris Goldov- 
sky, Cleveland pianist, to present a 
program including Giuseppe Valentini's 
Sonata in A Minor; Brahms’s Sonata in 
G Op. 78; and Beethoven’s Sonata in 
C Minor. 

The Singers’ Club of Cleveland, 
under Mr. Goldovsky, gave the first 
concert of its forty-eighth season in 
Severance Hall, on Dec. 3. Suzanne 
Sten, mezzo soprano, made her Cleve- 
land debut as soloist. The large audi- 
ence was immediately pleased with her 
attractive stage presence, and applauded 
warmly through her two groups of 
songs. Miss Sten sang songs by Handel, 
Mendelssohn, Mahler, Strauss, Sibelius, 
Annabel Comfort, Arnold Bax, Erno 
Balogh, and Rhea Silberta; and ‘Stride 
la Vampa, from ‘Il Trovatore’, with the 
Club. 

The Club opened the program with 
two arrangements by Archibald T. 
Davison: ‘Now Let Every Tongue 
Adore Thee’ by Bach, and ‘Ecce Quo- 
modo Moritur’, by Palestrina. Sibelius’s 
‘Onward Ye Peoples’, followed. The 
first half of the program closed with 








Moore had written the score. A space of 
time from dawn to dusk was represented, 
the locale being a farm in Ohio. Next fol- 
lowed an excerpt from ‘Valley Town’, 
showing the depredations of economic col- 
lapse in an industrial region, with music 
by Mr. Blitzstein. Third on the list was 
a brief part of ‘The City’, with music by 
Aaron Copland. The excerpt from ‘The 
River’ with a score by Virgil Thomson 
was even shorter. In explaining the gene- 
sis of the work, Mr. Thomson sang an 
old hymn of the Mississippi valley region 
which he uses in his score. Fifth on the 
list was a brief moment from ‘One Tenth 
of a Nation’, with music by Roy Harris. 

The excerpts from the films were in 
many cases so short and disconnected that 
it was difficult to get an idea of the score 
as a whole, and it must be confessed that 
Mr. Bowles’s music was the least interest- 
ing of that heard during the evening. 
Nevertheless, it was obvious that music of 
high quality and eminent appropriateness 
is being written by contemporary Ameri- 
can composers for documentary films. Sev- 
eral of the films shown were in themselves 
fine works of art. And the inference to be 
drawn with reference to the super-prod- 
ucts of Hollywoed is obvious. 
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an opera group. 

The second group included carols and 
Deems Taylor’s arrangement of ‘Waters 
Ripple and Flow’; Marshall Bartholo- 
mew’s arrangement of ‘Keep in the 
Middle of the Road’; and Elgar’s, ‘Land 
of Hope and Glory’. The Club also 
added ‘At Parting’, by James H. 
Rogers, who died recently. 

Dorothy Maynor made her Cleve- 
land debut recently in a song recital 
which displayed her remarkable talents. 
She sang five groups of songs and 
graciously added several encores, with 
excellent accompaniments by Arpad 
Sandor. The concert was the second 
in the Cleveland Concert Course, spon- 
sored by The Cleveland Museum of 
Art, and under the direction of Mrs. 
Emil Brudno. WILMA HuNING 





Horowitz Opens Coast to Coast Tour 

Vladimir Horowitz opened a coast to 
coast tour of thirty-four concerts to be 
given in three and one-half months, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., on Jan. 15, 
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A NEW ARTIST ON THE HUROK ROSTER 
Ruth Draper, Monologuist, in One of Her 
Portraits Called ‘Scotch Immigrant’. Miss 
Draper, Who Will Begin a Six-Weeks Tour 
with Her Nephew, Paul Draper, in February, 
Will Open a Tour of Solo Appearances 
Under the Hurok Banner Early Next Fall 


OPERA AND BALLET 
GIVEN IN ROCHESTER 


‘Hansel und Gretel’and Debussy’s 
‘Box of Toys’ Presented by 
Civic Music Association 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Hum- 
perdinck’s opera, ‘Hansel und Gretel’, 
and Debussy’s ballet “The Box of Toys’ 
were presented at the Eastman Theatre 
in two performances on Dec. 28, by the 
Rochester Civic Music Association. 
The audience was large for both the 
afternoon and evening performances. 


In the opera, Georgia Standing was 
cast as Hansel, and Margaret Codd as 
Gretel. Leroy Morlock was the father, 
Arlene Hershey, the wife, Marie Para- 
diso, the witch, King Bradburn, the 
sandman, and Edna Vaivoda-Bonne, 
the dew fairy. All did well in the sup- 
porting parts. Lorraine Abert pro- 
vided the dances and pantomime, pre- 
senting Joy Curtis, Delores Case, Rose 
LaFarr, Jane Van Atta, Lorraine Ma- 
succi, Alta Smith, Virginia Crawford, 
Alta Leary, Ann Marie Heary, Bethel 
Lindsay, Geraldine Moore, Ruth Clark 
and Jayne Somerville. 


Thelma Biracree did the choreog- 
raphy for ‘The Box of Toys’, those tak- 
ing part being Daurice, Margie Whit- 
ford, Earl Kage, Vivian Landrock, 
Margorie McElwain, Dorothy Tobin, 
Herbert LeFrois, Marjorie Lanni and 
Ruth Field. 

The two presentations were under the 
direction of Guy Fraser Harrison con- 
ducting the Rochester Civic Orchestra. 


Quartet Hailed 


The Belgian Piano-String Quartet 
was heard in Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 7, 
by a very enthusiastic audience, who 
were roused to such a pitch that they in- 
duced the quartet to give encores. Mem- 
bers of the group are G. Mombaerts, pi- 
ano; E. Harvant, violin; J. Wetzelz, 
viola, and C. Foldart, ’cello. Their 
program was Mozart’s Quartet in G 
Minor, Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 47 
in E Flat, and Fauré’s First Quartet, 
Op. 15 in C Minor. 

On Jan. 17, the Hochstein Memorial 
School presented Catherine Crozier, or- 
ganist and pianist, and Joseph Mariano, 
flutist, in a harpsichord and flute recital 
of old music that was expertly done and 
most charming. 

On Jan. 11 at the University Club, 
the fourth in a series of Musicales for 
club members presented Richard De- 
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Sylva, violinist ; Ernest Gloe, accordion- 
ist, and Harry Watts at the piano. Mr. 
DeSylva played a program of Kreisler 
music with warmth of tone and excellent 
interpretative ability, and Mr. Gloe dis- 
played fluency and ease at his instru- 
ment. 

On Jan. 10, the Rochester Civic 
Music Association presented Marian 
Anderson, contralto, to a sold-out house 
at the Eastman Theatre. She included 
on her program some Mexican and 
Cuban folk songs, and American Negro 
songs arranged by Nathaniel Dett. Her 
accompanist was Franz Rupp. The 
audience was wildly enthusiastic and in- 
sisted on a number of encores. 

Mary Ertz WILiL 


ITURBI PRESENTS 
PROGRAM OF DANCES 


Argentinita and Her Ensemble 
Seen with Philharmonic— 
‘Bolero’ Wins Cheers 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 17.—José 
Iturbi, director of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, created a furor of delighted 
excitement at the Eastman Theatre on 
Jan. 16, with a Spanish program in 
which he was assisted by Argentinita 
and her Spanish Dance Ensemble. 

Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, danced by Argenti- 
nita and her assistants to her own cho- 
reography, was the highspot on the pro- 
gram, and brought wild cheers from the 
audience. Several dances during the 
evening had to be repeated. Two mem- 
bers of the orchestra, Fred Reinisch and 
John Figueras, wrote very good orches- 
tration for several of the dances. The 
audience was large, but would have 
been larger if it had not been for an 
ice storm which caused cancellations. 

The Philharmonic under Mr. Iturbi, 
musical director, presented the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony in its concert on Jan. 
9 at the Eastman Theatre. Mr. Iturbi 
opened the program with MHandel’s 
‘Water Music’, arranged by Sir Hamil- 
ton Harty, and the second half of the 
concert was devoted to Ravel’s ‘Rhap- 
sody Espagnol’, and selections from 
Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’. The 
large audience enjoyed the program and 
applauded the conductor’ and the play- 
ers heartily. 





Mary Ertz WILL 





DUO-PIANISTS PERFORM 
NEW WORK BY FULEIHAN 


Bartlett and Robertson Give World 
Premiere of Concerto with Nassau 
Philharmonic 

The Nassau Philharmonic Society 
presented Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson as guest soloists in the world 
premiére of Anis Fuleihan’s Concerto 
for two pianos and orchestra with Por- 
ter Smith conducting at the Hofstra 
College Auditorium in Hempstead, L. T., 
on the evening of Jan. 10. The Society 
is celebrating its ninth season this year. 

The concerto was commissioned by 
the Nassau Philharmonic Society. The 
piano soloists were warmly acclaimed by 
the audience and they added several en- 
cores without orchestral accompaniment 
at the insistence of their hearers. Mr. 
Smith conducted the orchestra in 
Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival’ Overture, 
Charles O’Connell’s arrangement of the 
Bach chorale prelude ‘Komm siisser 
Tod’, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sche- 
herazade’. 


BARTLETT AND ROBERTSON 
GIVE MILWAUKEE RECITAL 


Piano Team Sponsored by Civic Group 
—Egon Petri Plays for Society 
Chicago Quartet Heard 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 20.—One of the 
most engaging recitals of this season 
was given at the Auditorium on Dec. 
6. It was the program played under the 
auspices of the Civic Concert Associa- 
tion by the duo-pianists, Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson. The partners 
presented a group by Bach cleverly 
transcribed and briskly played; Andante 
and Variation by Schumann; Rondo by 
Chopin; and the ‘Coronation’ scene 
from ‘Boris Godunoff’. Also the ‘Scara- 
mouche’ suite by Milhaud, a number of 
charming Folk Dances and, of course, 
many encores. 

Egon Petri gave a piano recital at 
the Pabst Theatre on Dec. 1 sponsored 
by the Society of Milwaukee Pianists. 
Mr. Petri played a tremendous program 
before a most appreciative audience. In- 
cluded were: Bach’s ‘Chromatic Fan- 
tasy and Fugue’, Chopin’s ‘Ballade’ in 
A Flat, a ‘Berceuse’ and the C Sharp 
Minor ‘Scherzo’; ‘Two Fairy Tales’ by 
Medtner; a group by Prokofieff; two 
Preludes by Rachmaninoff; and Six 
Paganini Studies arranged by Liszt. 

The Milwaukee Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Philharmonic String 
Quartet of Chicago at the Layton Art 
Gallery in the following program: 
Quartet No. 12, Op. 127 by Beethoven; 
Scherzo by Stock; and Quintet for 
clarinet, two violins, viola and ’cello 
by Brahms. A. R. R. 


WILBUR EVANS OFFERS 
RECITAL IN CINCINNATI 





Matinee Musicale Engages Baritone— 
Szigeti and Kiepura Appear in 
Concert Series 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—Wilbur Evans, 
baritone, offered a program of less fa- 
miliar songs in a most engaging style 
when he appeared as the soloist for the 
Matinee Musicale Club in the Hall of 
Mirrors of the Netherland Plaza on Jan. 
7. The Recitative and Aria from 
Haydn’s ‘The Creation’ displayed the 
wide range of his voice to good advan- 
tage. A group of Lieder seemed to be 
the best portion of an excellent pro- 
gram which also presented groups of 
French and English composers. The ac- 
companiments of Gilbert Fischer at the 
piano added greatly to the success of the 
program. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist also gave a 
recital for the Matinee Musicale Club in 
the Hall of Mirrors recently, with Andor 
Foldes as accompanist. 

Jan Kiepura, tenor, gave a recital at 
the Taft Auditorium, appearing as the 
fourth attraction in the Artist Series. 
Mr. Kiepura chose a program composed 
of operatic arias and folk songs. Otto 
Herz gave the soloist ample support at 
the piano. 

The Orpheus Club, a group of male 
singers under the direction of Thomas 
James Kelly gave a program of choral 
music in Emery Auditorium with Robert 
Crawford, baritone, as soloist. V.A. 





Hilda Ohlin Appears with Choruses 

In addition to her New York recital 
on Jan. 21, Hilda Ohlin, soprano, re- 
cently sang the Bach B Minor Mass 
with the Mendelssohn Choir of Pitts- 
burgh under Dr. Ernest Lunt; and a 
Mendelssohn program with the Vassar 
College Choir under Dr. E. Harold 
Geer. She was also the soprano soloist 
in three ‘Messiah’ performances; one in 


Cleveland, with the Cleveland Messizh 
Chorus, William E. Hughes, conduct- 
ing; the second with the Akron Civic 
Chorus, Mr. Hughes, conducting; aid 
with the Swedish Choral Club of Chi- 
cago under the direction of Harry ~~ 
Carlson. 


BALTIMORE ATTENDS 
WEALTH OF RECITALS 


Peabody Conservatory Series 
Continues—Thomas Is Heard 
in ‘Pinafore’ 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 20.—The eleventh 
Peabody recital on Jan. 10 was given by 
Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist with Harry 
Kaufman at the piano. Included on the 
program was Franz Bornschein’s ‘Ap- 
palachian Legend’ in its first local hear- 
ing. The audience was enthusiastic 
throughout the evening. 

Because of the illness of Robert 
Weede, Douglas Beattie, bass-baritone, 
was called upon at the last moment to 
give the tenth recital of this series. Wil- 
liam Strickland was the accompanist. 
Mr. Beattie was heartily applauded. 

The Handel Choir, A. Lee Jones, con- 
ductor, with Agnes Zimmish at the or- 
gan gave its annual Christmas presen- 
tation of “The Messiah’ at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music on Dec. 29. 


Thomas Guest with Baltimore Opera 

John Charles Thomas, as Sir Joseph 
Porter in the ‘H. M. S. Pinafore’ pres- 
entations given by the Baltimore Civic 
Opera Company at the Lyric on Dec. 9 
and 10 “stole the show”. The baritone 
made the audience chortle at the in- 
dividual touches of drollery which he 
brought to the role. Eugene Martinet 
conducted, and served as general di- 
rector. 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, with 
Boris Roubakine, at the piano, gave a 
benefit concert in observance of the 
eightieth birthday of Henrietta Szold, 
for many years active in Jewish nation- 
alism: The concert was given at the 
Lyric Theatre on Dec. 22, jointly ar- 
ranged by the Baltimore Chapter of 
Hadassah and the Jewish National Fund 
Council. 

The ninth Peabody recital on Dec. 
20, was given by Austin Conradi, piano, 
and Frank Gittleson, violin, both mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Peabody Con- 
servatory. 

Gustave Strube conducted the Pea- 
body Conservatory Orchestra in its first 
concert of the season on Dec. 19. Carle- 
ton Hake, baritone, and Shura Dvor- 
ine, pianist, were soloists. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 








Claudio Arrau Returns 

Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, ar- 
rived in New York on Jan. 13 after a 
prolonged absence from this country. 
Mr. Arrau will make a concert tour fol- 
lowing his Town Hall recital on Jan. 25. 
Mr. Arrau was last in the United States 
in 1926 when he was twenty-three years 
old. Since then he has been heard ex- 
tensively in Europe and Central and 
South America. 





Cherkassky Plays at Universities 

Shura Cherkassky, pianist, who re 
turned to America this season after four 
years abroad, played at Yale University 
on Jan. 15, at Harvard University on 
Jan. 17, and will be soloist with th: 
Montreal Orchestra on Feb. 23. At hi 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall o1 
Jan. 20, the pianist, who is a protege o 
Dr. Josef Hofmann played his patron’s 
composition ‘Kaleidoscope’. 
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THREE ORCHESTRAS 
PLAY IN PROVIDENCE 


Boston, New York Philharmonic 
and WPA Symphonies Give 
Interesting Programs 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 20.—The second 
visit of the Boston Orchestra this season 
was marked by the guest conductorship 
of Désiré Dafauw. Rarely has a guest 
leader of this orchestra been more suc- 
cessful. Works such as Franck’s ‘Le 
Chasseur Maudit’ and the Dances from 
‘The Three-Cornered Hat’ of Falla had 
just the needed pace and brilliance and 
the Suite from Grétry’s ballet, ‘Cephale 
et Procris’ (in the arrangement of 
Mottl) was completely fresh and en- 
gaging. Mr. Defauw conducted entirely 
from memory. After the intermission 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 formed 
the remainder of the program. There 
was extended applause for the guest 
and for the old friends of the orchestra. 


Barbirolli Conducts 

The Community Concert audience 
heard the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony as the second of its series 
of seven concerts in the Metropolitan 
on Dec. 3. John Barbirolli directed. 
The major work of the evening was 
Brahms’s First Symphony and this was 
preceded by Bach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Con- 
certo in G, No. 3, Intermezzo and 
Serenade from Delius’s incidental music 
for ‘Hassan’, and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ Fantasy. The Bach and 
Brahms suffered from too moderate 
tempos, but were otherwise impressive; 
the Tchaikovsky had glowing moments 
and the Delius with its memorable ’cello 
solo was a gem. The audience was 
more than cordial. 

The Sunday Evening Series of the 
WPA Symphony under Edouard Caf- 
fier’s direction continues. Playing in 
the Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, 
concerts were given on Nov. 24, Dec. 1 
and 8. For the first of these Shosta- 
kovich’s Symphony No. 1 and Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 34 in C shared company 
and the Overture to ‘The Marriage of 
Figaro’ opened the program; for the 
second Beethoven’s Second Symphony 
and Coates’s “The Three Men Suite’ 
were extensive items and. Gilbert’s 
‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’ 
and Berlioz’s Overture to ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’ completed the list; for the third, 
Sibelius was given favored attention, 
excerpts from ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ 
Op. 46, ‘The Swan of Tuonela’, ‘Elegie’ 
and ‘Nocturne’ from ‘King Christian’ 
and ‘Finlandia’ making up the final half 
of the evening’s fare. Three pieces 
from Handel’s ‘Alceste’ and Boccherini’s 
Concerto for flute and orchestra, Op. 
27, in which Herman Storti was the 
able soloist, made an agreeable open- 
ing section. ARLAN R. CooLIpDGE 








‘Tolanthe’ Sung in Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester, Jan. 20.—As the first 
production of its fourth season, Wor- 
cester County Light Opera Club gave 
‘lolanthe’ in Atwood Hall on Jan. 10 
and 11. W. Frederic Searle conducted. 
Ernest Perry was production manager. 
The costumes made under the direction 
of Ruth Daigneau, and the staging of 
the show by Leslie Moore, evoked par- 
ticular praise. The principals included 
Charles Cody, Aznev Der Bagdasarian, 
Viola Trudell, Erna Birchall, Robert 
Anderson, James Kelley, Rosaire Cote, 
Arthur Backgren, Margaret Loft, Pa- 
rouhi Adamian, Harriette, Allen, with a 
chorus of thirty-two and the club or- 
chestra of twenty. Mack Harrell, bari- 
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tone, substituted on short notice at the 
civic concert of Jan. 14, taking the place 
of Donald Dickson, whose plane was 
grounded by bad weather in the West. 
He was received warmly, as was Mis- 
cha Elman, violinist, also appearing on 
the program. At the piano were Brooks 
Smith and Leopold Mitman. J. F.K. 





Luboshutz Transcriptions to Be Given 
at First National Arts Concert 

Four transcriptions for two pianos by 
Pierre Luboshutz, will be given at the 
first of a series of four concerts for the 
benefit of the Foster Parents Plan for 
War Children at the club on Jan. 29. 
The works will be played by Mr. Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemenoff. The other 
concert will be given by Felix Salmond 
on Feb. 28; Rose Book, soprano; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, and Harry 
Braun, violinist, on March 14, and 
Goeta Ljungberg, soprano; Ana Drit- 
tel, cellist, and Betty Humby, pianist, 
on March 28. The organization main- 
tains children’s colonies at Stoke New- 
ington and Melton Mowbray, England. 


LOCAL MUSIC CLUBS 
HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Jones Conducts Concerts by 
Apollo and Monday Musical 
—Kreisler in Recital 


PORTLAND, Jan. 20.—Albert E. Jones 
conducted the Apollo Club in its mid- 
winter concert recently. Bruch’s ‘Battle 
of the Monks’ was the chief choral 
work. Club soloists were James Allin, 
Knute Johnson, Lew Lovegren and 
John Baima. Clara Rieman, at the last 
moment, substituted as soprano soloist 
for Clorinda Topping who was ill. Ger- 
trude Lachner Havnaer was at the 
piano. Mr. Jones also lead the Monday 
Musical Club’s chorus and sextet and 
David Campbell played solos and direc- 
ted the piano ensemble at the club’s 
Christmas program. 

Juanita K. Clausse, with Alice Soren- 
son as accompanist, presented her Cres- 
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cendo Club of women recently at the 
Down Town Concert Hall. Burton 
Lambert was violin soloist. Mu Phi 
Epsilon sponsored a program by Gwen- 
dolyne Mines Remy, pianist, Bertha 
MacDougall and Violet Burlingham, so- 
pranos. Louise Smith and Constance 
Baxter were the accompanists. Ad- 
vanced piano, violin, harp, ‘cello and 
vocal students, the Treble Triad and the 
Marylhurst string orchestra of Maryl- 
hurst College were heard in recital in 
December. Elizabeth and Harlow Mills, 
of California, gave a program of violin 
and piano music recently at the Down 
Town Concert Hall. 

Fritz Kreisler played under the man- 
agement of Ellison-White Bureau. 

JoceLyN FouLkKeEs 





Renardy to Play Concerto by Blatt 

Ossy Renardy, violinist, will give the 
first performance in America of a Con- 
certo for violin and fourteen wind instru- 
ments, assisted by members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, at his re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 10. The composer will conduct. 
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(Continued from page 10) 
thrill at which no one could reasonably 
quibble. 

The first Mahler symphony, dating back 
to the composer’s twenties, before the dis- 
illusionments of later years had tortured 
his soul and embittered his supersensitive 
spirit, came as a novelty to the great 
majority of the audience, as it was back 
in 1909 that it was introduced in this 
country by the Philharmonic, under the 
composer’s direction. 

Mr. Mitropoulos welded all the diverse 
elements of this extended work into a 
logical whole and projected its dramatic 
essence with compelling power and, as 
in the Bach transcription, with superb 
technical mastery of the medium at his 
disposal. There was razor-sharp precision 
and finesse in the treatment of all the 
phrasing, and there was profoundly im- 
pressive mood creation in every movement. 
At the end the orchestra players joined 
the audience in an ovation to the guest 
conductor. 


Philharmonic Plays Student’s Concert 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, guest conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11, evening: 


Overture to “The Magic Flute’..... Mozart 
Quartet in C Sharp Minor. Op. 131, for 
Strings 
Symphony No. 3, in G Minor, Op. 42.. Roussel 
Suite No. 2 from ‘La donna _ serpente’: 
Overture, Prelude to Act 3, ‘Battaglia’ 
(‘Battle Scene’), Finale to Act 3..Casella 


Two of the works on the program of 
the last students’ concert of Mr. Mitro- 
poulos’s guest engagement were repeated 
performances from earlier concerts, while 
the Mozart Overture and the Roussel 
Symphony were fresh additions to the 
visiting conductor’s local repertoire. 

If the ‘Magic Flute’ Overture was 
played rather heavy-handedly and with less 
of the spontaneous Mozartean buoyancy 
than Mr. Mitropoulos’s admirers were pre- 
pared to expect, the Roussel Symphony 
was given a commandingly masterful read- 
ing that exhaustively searched the music 
for more than can really be found in it. 
This is the symphony that the French 
composer wrote especially for the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Boston Symphony 
some ten years ago, and it bears the un- 
mistakable hallmarks of the traditional 
commissioned work in the barrenness of 
most of its ideas. Its general sparseness of 
emotional urge is characteristic of Rous- 
sel, it is true, as is its structural com- 
pactness and brevity of statement, but this 
is essentially a cerebral product, with only 
a specious vitality and not that of basic 
inspiration. 

It was the singularly eloquent and richly 
colorful performance of the Beethoven 
quartet in its amplified proportions that 
gave the audience the most profound en- 
joyment of the evening. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Roussel’s Third 
and Mahler’s First Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, conducting; Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 12, afternoon: ' 

Symphony in G Minor, No, 3, Op. 42..Roussel 

Symphony in D Major, No. 1.......... Mahler 

Bringing his tenure as guest conductor 
of the orchestra to a close after a period 
of four weeks, Dimitri Mitropoulos offered 
interpretations of such illuminating bril- 
liance, of such clarity and vitality, that the 
large audience rose up at the conclusion of 
the Mahler and reislid him to the stage 
for demonstration after demonstration of 
its approval. Not merely hand-clapping, 
but cheers, whistles, and shouts of ‘Bravo’ 
mingled with the constant thunder of ap- 
plause in testimony to its affection for this 
guest, who had so bestirred its sympathies. 
The conductor appeared to be overwhelmed 
by the ovations, and after his third recall, 
the orchestra men, who were applauding 
with as much enthusiasm as the audience, 
refused any longer to share the applause 
and Mr. Mitropoulos received it alone, 
modestly bowing and smiling, and waving 
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0 oeneeN ATONE, 


Susanne Fisher, Who 
Soloist with the New Was Heard with the 
Friends Orchestra N.Y. City Symphony 


his clasped hands in sign of gratitude. 

The performances of the two symphonies 
were unflaggingly vital and of great 
beauty. The Roussel, which was virtually 
a novelty, seemed particularly congenial to 
the conductor. There is not, apparently, a 
sentimental bar in the work. It has the 
strength of some superb example of Greek 
architecture; it is “truthful”, almost piti- 
less music, and yet it does not pretend to 
heroics. That is one of its charms. Rous- 
sel makes no deliberate assault upon the 
musical firmament, yet how close he came 
to scaling it was abundantly clear at this 
concert, 

Mr. Mitropoulos has been accused of ex- 
aggeration, yet if this was a factor in his 
conducting of the Mahler First, Mahler 
responds to exaggerated treatment. To 
a work that is liable to be diffuse, he 
brought a wiry strength and a profound 
understanding of its many moods. Orches- 
tra and conductor moved throughout the 
vast and complex score with an ease and 
surety born of complete sympathy in per- 
formance, Alternately tender, ironical, 
lugubrious and stormy, with banal passages 
succeeding those of incredible beauty, the 
work came alive in Mr. Mitropoulos’s 
hands. He revealed the symphony for what 
it is; not great or profound music, but a 
work significant in promise; a_ herald, 
dressed in motley perhaps, yet proclaim- 
ing greatness to come. W. 


Hortense Monath, 


Barzin Conducts New Arnell Overture 

Leon Barzin, conductor. Assisting artist, 
William Hain, tenor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
13, evening: 

Overture, ‘The New Age’...... Richard Arnell 

Airs: ‘Si mostra la sorte’; ‘Se al labbro 

By SN MET wasbeceonsccces pecighean Mozart 

‘Psalm’ for Orchestra.......... David Diamond 

Tes biceccaveterewets Beethoven 

Second ‘Roméo et Juliette’ Suite....Prokofieff 
_ The novelty of this program, the open- 
ing number, served to introduce a new 
young English composer, who is said to 
be only twenty-three and who was present 
to hear the first performance of his work. 
The overture disclosed the virtues of well- 
balanced design, well-controlled orchestra- 
tion and smooth writing, but the thematic 
ideas were marked by little of the sharply 
defined physiognomy or vitality one is dis- 
posed to associate with a New Age. Pallid 
in color and seemingly vague in its musical 
intention, it adhered fairly closely to a tra- 
ditional manner of expression. 

Equally unfamiliar to most of the audi- 
ence and of somewhat more arresting char- 
acter was the ‘Psalm’ of the young Ameri- 
can composer, David Diamond, a work 
whose biting dissonance and_ reckless 
choice of violent orchestral color suggest 
an wun-Psalm-like defiance rather than 
either a_supplicatory or a praise-offering 
spirit. This angularly outlined composi- 
tion of rather tentative development is a 
Psalm of unspecified indication, though the 
low notes of the tuba in its opening meas- 
ures suggest some such concrete title as 
‘Out of the depths I cry unto Thee’. 

Salient impressions created by the suite 
drawn from Prokofieff’s ‘Romeo and Ju- 
liet’ ballet, written in 1935, were again 
clearly defined purpose and clean-cut enun- 
ciation and development of the thematic 
material. It is music of frankly pictorial 


Alfred Wallenstein, Who Continued as Guest 
Conductor with the NBC Symphony 


effect and, while it probably is not heard to 
the best advantage when divorced from the 
prescribed stage action, much of it is in- 
triguing as purely orchestral writing. The 
most ingratiating of the seven sections on 
this occasion were ‘Juliette jeune fille’, 
‘Roméo chez Juliette avant le départ’ and 
‘Roméo sur la tombe de Juliette’. The 
other numbers of the suite are ‘Montaigus 
et Capulets’, ‘Frére Laurence’ and two 
dances which for lack of rhythmic resili- 
ence fared somewhat less well in the other- 
wise commendable performance of the work. 
Mr. Hain sang his Mozart airs with 
tonal smoothness, well-polished phrasing 
and musicianly understanding. The equally 
smoothly sung ‘Adelaide’ of Beethoven, 
treated too much like another Mozart air, 
would have profited by more communica- 
tive interpretative feeling. os 


New York City Symphony 

New York City Symphony, Otto Klem- 
perer, conductor. Soloist, Susanne Fisher, 
soprano. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 12, evening: 

Symphony No. 4, in G Minor........ 

‘Deh, Vieni’ and ‘Voi Che Sapete’ from 
‘The Mariage of Figaro’; ‘Batti, Batti’ 
CO: SE SUE cer caddasccnvess Mozart 

Susanne Fisher 

Symphony No. 6 in B Minor, 

‘Pathetic’ Tchaikovsky 

Mr. Klemperer’s conducting was interest- 
ing throughout the evening, especially 
since under his drilling the orchestra con- 
tinues to improve so that it is rapidly be- 
coming well worth while. Not only in the 
two symphonies, but in the accompani- 
ments to the arias, the playing was excel- 
lent. 

Miss Fisher sang the three Mozart com- 
positions very well, being especially suc- 
cessful with “Voi che Sapete’. She was re- 
called five times to respond to the insistent 
applause of the unusually large audience. 


New Friends of Music Play Mozart 

Hortense Monath, pianist, was the solo- 
ist on the first all-Mozart program of the 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music 
conducted by Fritz Stiedry in Carnegie 
Hall in the late afternoon of Jan. 5. This 
was the organization’s fourth concert of 
the season. Miss Monath played the 
rarely heard Concerto in F, K. 459, and 
played it immaculately. With the excep- 
tion of the final movement, this concerto 
does not boast the usual opportunities for 
pianistic display, which perhaps explains 
why it is seldom performed. Nevertheless 
it is a supremely beautiful work and Miss 
Monath deserves credit for her vital ren- 
dition which was ever within the requisite 
frame of the music. 

The orchestra, whose size (forty mem- 
bers) is particularly suited to the Eigh- 
teenth Century style, accompanied Miss 
Monath with fine artistry. The program 
also embraced the Symphony in E Fiat, 
K. 543, and the Serenade ‘Eine Kleine 


Nachtmusik’, K. 525. Mr. Stiedry’s read- 
ings were vigorous without being boister- 
ous. The large audience was most cordial 
in its applause. K 


Philharmonic-Symphony Plays for 
Young Audience 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphcny 
Young People’s Concert, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor. Soloists, Rosaly Kruskal, clari- 
net; John Amans, flute; Bruno Labite, 
Oboe. The Town Hall, Jan. 13, afternoon 


PROGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
WOODWINDS 
Overture to ‘Abu Hassan’.......... 
Caprice for Flute and Strings...... 5 
Canzonetta (‘Grandmother’s Stories’) Clari 
met meee COGmMeOE 2 osdcccccececs Bellison 
Scherzo for Clarinet and Orchestra. . Labate 
‘The Music Box’ Liadoff 
‘The Flea’ from ‘Animal Pictures’....Ganz 
‘The Flight of the Bumble Bee’ from ‘Tsar 
MOM. . - cad ociva sean eee Rimsky-Korsakotf 
Song: “The British Grenadiers’ 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5.......... Brahms 


This was the second of the series of 
three concerts given by the orchestra in 
the Town Hall. A large audience of young 
people with the usual admixture of grown- 
ups applauded with vigor and listened with 
intentness to Mr. Ganz’s talks as well as 
to the musical numbers. N. 


Klemperer Conducts City Symphony 


Otto Klemperer, who conducted _ the 
Symphony of the New York City WPA 
Music project in a series of three concerts 
this Fall with such praiseworthy results, 
returned to lead the same organization in 
a program of classics in Carnegie Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 5. The soloist was 
Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, who con- 
tributed his full share of artistry in the 
Haydn Concerto in D. The ’cellist was 
to have played the first performance of 
Mozart’s Flute Concerto in the same key 
as transcribed by George Szell and 
touched up by Mr. Feuermann. There may 
have been some slight disappointment 
among the musicologically inclined at his 
change of program, but there was univer- 
sal applause for his performance. 

Mr. Klemperer educed the same excel- 
lent qualities from the orchestra that 
made his appearances so valuable in the 
earlier concerts this season, Haydn’s C 
Minor Symphony, No. 95, and Beetho- 
ven’s Seventh received expert readings. 
The conductor shared honors with Car- 
mela Ippolito, distinguished concertmaster 
of the Symphony, and Jean Schwiller, first 
cellist. M. 


Wallenstein Conducts NBC Players 


At its concert of Jan. 4, Alfred Wallen- 
stein conducted the NBC Symphony in the 
first of four concerts he is scheduled to 
conduct in the absence of Toscanini, the 
orchestra’s regular conductor, who is on a 
month’s vacation. Mr. Wallenstein led per- 
formances of Albeniz’s ‘Féte- Dieu a Se- 
ville’, orchestrated by Arbos; Rachmani- 
noff’s Second Symphony, Arensky’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Tchaikovsky, and a 
suite from Shostakovich’s ballet “The 
Golden Age’. N. 


Wallenstein Again Conducts 


Alfred Wallenstein conducted the NBC 
Symphony for the second time on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 11 in studio 8-H at Radio 
City. The program was made up of Schu- 
bert’s Fifth Symphony in B Flat, Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Classical’ Symphony and Sibelius’s 
First Symphony in E Minor. Once again, 
the orchestra played brilliantly under Mr. 
Wallenstein’s dynamic and authoritative 
leadership. A large audience in the studio 
expressed its enthusiasm. S. 





Juilliard Concerto Concert 


The first of three students’ concerto con- 
certs at the Juilliard School of Music, was 
given on the evening of Jan. 11. The three 
works presented included Mozart’s C 
Minor Piano Concerto played by Arthur 
Gold; the Sibelius Violin Concerto played 
by Janina Gorecka, and the Beethoven E 
Flat Piano Concerto played by Robert 
Hord. The school orchestra under Albert 
Stoessel provided excellent accompari- 
ments. D. 
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ONDRICEK DISCUSSES PROBLEMS IN VIOLIN TEACHING 


Training of Concert Artists 
Is a Special Field in Itself 
With Unusual Requirements 


By EMANUEL ONDRICEK 
| ‘ 7 ITH an experience of over a score of years 


as a violin teacher and artist, I have found 

myself constantly faced with every type of 
pedagogical problem. In former years I worked 
in Europe and today my classes are augmented by 
young refugee artists who are being sent to me on 
recommendation from their former masters 
abroad. It is thus possible for me to get a per- 
spective on the conditions and methods of different 
countries and musical traditions. America has re- 
ceived and expanded a rich musical heritage, but 
new problems and objectives have arisen to face 
the teacher and musical leader. 

As yet, there is not a sufficiently comprehensive 
distinction between the “art” of the violin and vio- 
lin “playing,” as far as the teaching of both sub- 
jects is concerned, on the part of the American 
public. Therefore we frequently see insufficiently 
equipped violinists teaching an art, whereas they 
should be devoting themselves to the respective 
fields of work to which their knowledge and ex- 
perience suits them. For instance, an orchestral 
player whose education has been based entirely 
upon one objective, namely the orchestral type of 
playing, and whose mind is completely saturated 
with the habits and ideas inherent in ensemble 
orchestral playing through his daily experience 
year-in and year-out cannot possibly, in my opin- 
ion, teach the hundred-and-one intricate details of 
the fine art of violin playing. What is needed is 
an experienced artist who knows thoroughly the 
“a-b-c’s” of the interpretative art, not only from 
his studio routine but even more from his experi- 
ence on the concert stage. Any experienced 
concert artist will tell you that no matter how well 
interpretative details sound in the studio, the re- 
sults may be different on the concert stage, espe- 
cially with orchestral accompaniment. 


Student Needs Technical Fluency First 


It is a common and fundamental mistake among 
teachers (the artist teachers as well as the others ) 
to teach the art of the violin, as I term it, to in- 
sufficiently prepared students. A student, no mat- 
ter how talented he may be, should not contem- 
plate tackling these ultimate problems until he 
has reached a certain degree of technical fluency 
on his instrument, and this applies not only to 
his left hand but to his right hand as well. A 
veritable chaos prevails among violin teachers 
when the student is confronted with tonal prob- 
lems and the application of vibrato. In my master 
class I have made some astonishing discoveries 
about the previous experiences of some of my 
pupils in this regard. One student in particular, 
who had great ambition to become a concert artist 
and who, by the way, was a talented chap, told 
me that his former teacher had never even both- 
ered to explain or to teach to him the fundamen- 
tals of a good sonorous tone and an effective 
vibrato. He had told the boy that a_ teacher 
cannot impart tone or vibrato to pupils, because 
violinists are either endowed by a lucky star with 
those attributes or else they simply don’t have 
them. This idiotic remark sheds some light on 
the point I mentioned before. 

It is true that the violin literature is meagerly 
supplied with text books devoted to the mastery 
of tone production and expression, but these prob- 
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lems should be and have been explained and dem- 
onstrated in specific exercises. The important 
thing for the average student is that the text 
should cover the factors which go into tone pro- 
duction in every stage. Scale exercises for shading 
or scattered excerpts from standard violin works 
with a few explanatory notes are of use to ad- 
vanced students but they are of little or no prac- 
tical help to the average student. 

We should distinguish between the handling of 
the bow from a purely technical point of view 
(which I call the technical bow and the handling 
of the bow in shading and dynamics (which I 
call the expressive bow). The bow is to the violin- 
ist what the brush is to the painter. With it he is 
able to obtain various kinds of color effects and 
shading. And the left hand vibration commonly 
known as vibrato makes the tone warm and in- 
tense in its emotional effects. Thus the student 
encountering his first tonal and interpretative 
problems must be shown how to develop perfect 
co-ordination between his hands, the perfect 
handling of the bow and the discriminative use of 
the vibrato. 

Tone and the inner person are very closely re- 
lated. The difference between violinists is not a 
purely mechanical question, but one of innate 
refinement and intelligence as well. The technical 
bow, the physical exercise of getting the bow over 
the strings, is a comparatively simple problem. But 
the expressive bow has to be developed step by 
step. For in this sphere of the student’s develop- 
ment the emotional part is decisive. He must 
develop great sensitivity of his hand in using the 
bow as a means of musical painting. 

Another serious problem which the student and 
teacher face is the abuse of the vibrato. Some vio- 
linists use the vibrato on every note, even trying 
to make scales sound “soulful.” This not only 
sounds offensive to the refined musical ear, no 
matter how well the vibrato is performed, but it 
threatens purity of intonation, for constant shak- 
ing may very easily undermine the stability of 
the left hand. The student should not be per- 
mitted to use the vibrato until he is thoroughly 
familiar with the bow control in dynamics, and 
he should confine it strictly to cantilena passages. 


Bow Is to the Violinist as 
the Brush Is to the Painter a 
Means for Shading and Color 


_In developing a concert artist the teacher must take 
his time. All too often I see young talents being mis- 
handled in the effort to reach the goal of a concert 
career by short-cut methods. A student’s musical 
growth can only thrive if it is normal and unhurried. 
There are many cases of young talents which have 
been ruined by the use of such methods. Let me illus- 
trate my point with a case from my own class. A 
youngster who showed unmistakably a talent for the 
violin and whose wealthy parents and still wealthier 
aunt wanted him to become a concert artist in “the 
quickest possible way” entered my class. He was 
studious and worked well. He progressed satisfac- 
torily for three years, but the fourth year his wealthy 
aunt wanted to “show him off in a big way” and 
planned a New York recital. I protested strongly 
against such a procedure, pointing out the futility of 
such a venture, but my advice fell upon deaf ears. She 
argued that such a talented boy should be heard with 
orchestras while he was young. I argued back that 
the boy was not ready for a recital and that he should 
have at least another year of steady training. I pointed 
out that any teacher who would advise the boy to 
give a recital or appear with orchestra at that point 
in his development must be considered either a char- 
latan or an ignoramus. But she carried him off in a 
huff, telling me that in six weeks I would hear about 
the boy’s “big doings” in the music world. Three 
years have passed, and I still have not seen the boy’s 
name on any orchestral or recital program. And so 
another promising talent was thwarted by this silly 
short-cut policy. 

Teaching Should Be Specialized 


In the light of my experience I do not hesitate to 
advocate a more distinct cleavage in the types of 
teaching in music schools. Teachers should specialize 
in the different branches of training. Orchestral 
teachers should teach students to become competent 
orchestral players and also how to train others for 
this specific profession. And artist teachers should 
teach nothing but the art of violin playing for concert 
purposes or for the purpose of training professional 
pupils themselves to teach the art. The needs of the 
orchestral violinist and the concert violinist are differ- 
ent. The student of great brilliance who is destined 
for a concert career does not need the thorough or- 
chestral routine of the other type, and conversely, the 
orchestral player does not require so extensive a 
familiarity with the solo repertoire. But I should like 
to point out that every student with a concert career 
in mind must study chamber music and that artist 
pupils who are on approximately the same level can 
profit by playing for each other and working together. 
Their criticism of each other can be very helpful. 

Another point which I should like to mention is the 
problem of the young violinist today in playing con- 
temporary works which are in an idiom entirely dif- 
ferent from that of concertos and other music of 
the past. A few contributions to the new technical 
literature have been made. I can mention two, some 
Rhythmical Etudes by Martinu and some studies by 
Alois Haba. But very little has been written to aid 
the student in getting at this new type of technique. 
He is left more or less on his own resources and if he 
happens to have a teacher who is old-fashioned in his 
taste and experience, he can expect hindrance rather 
than help in working out this particular problem. 

With classical music we need a certain formal ap- 
proach. This the teacher must make plain to the stu- 
dent through his own experience and example. But 
it is both foolish and wrong to nail the student to old 
formulas. Within the framework of a fundamental re- 
spect for form the student should have absolute free- 
dom. If the teacher just keeps the student from run- 
ning amuck he will usually find his way. And he 
should be encouraged to develop his own ideas. 


By Eu aus 8S. 


OFF the forty-eight states, none is a 
livelier and more effective force in 
music education than the Buckeye State. 
In addition to those educators whose 
names are more or 

less familiar to all 

who keep abreast of 

progress in_ this 

field, there are 

countless other tal- 

ented leaders ac- 

complishing results 

of an extremely 

high order and fur- 

nishing the indis- 

pensable back- 

- ground for the rep- 

Eulalia S. Buttelman utation which Ohio 
: enjoys as a bulwark 
of music education in the central states. 

The supervisor of music in Lakewood 
High School is Thelbert R. Evans, son 
of Mark Evans, famous Welsh choral 
enthusiast for many years supervisor of 
music in the schools of Lima, Ohio. 
Many musicians, professional and other- 
wise, will remember Mark Evans for his 
work in connection with national and 
state Eisteddfods, where he was a con- 
sistent winner of honors. 

So all-embracing was the Evans fami- 
ly interest in choral affairs that father 
Mark, son Thelbert and daughter Sybil 
(now Sybil Evans Baker of Flint, Mich- 
igan, composer of successful operettas 
and other music) frequently entered 
their respective choirs in competition at 
the same events. Father, son and daugh- 
ter hugely relished this family musical 
rivalry, but it is said (and can be readily 
believed) that the mother in this gifted 
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household occasionally fell victim of 
mild jitters through the feverish activity 
which ensued. 

Mark Evans died last year, a beloved 
and respected musician and “fellow citi- 
zen” of his town. Another son, Karl, is 
assistant principal of Sandusky, (Ohio) 
High School. 

Thelbert Evans and his wife, Grace (a 
former primary teacher) are parents of 
two sons, aged nine and two. All are 
confirmed trailer addicts; during three 
successive summers their very modern 
trailer was parked on an exclusive cor- 
ner lot in Evanston while Mr. Evans 
labored at Northwestern University 
summer courses, completing work on his 
degree. Next summer the Evans family 
expect to see the West by means of an 
eight-weeks’ jaunt with the trailer. 

Interesting sidelight: There are four- 
teen teachers of music in the Lakewood 
High School. 

* * * 

Eugene J. Weigel, a native of Cleve- 
land, is now professor of music and 
head of the department of music at Ohio 
State University, in Columbus. A brief 
survey of his past reveals such details 
as a year’s service in the U. S. Navy 
following graduation from high school, 
two years’ study at Columbia University, 
further work as a student at the Hoch- 
schile fiir Musik in Berlin, supervision 
of instrumental music in the Cleveland 
public schools (where he became assist- 
ant to Dr. Russell V. Morgan, head of 
the music department), and a spate of 
teaching summer courses at Ohio State 
University (where he acquired a B.S. in 
music—he now has a master’s degree). 
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In 1929 Mr. Weigel was admitted to 
full professorship on the faculty of Ohio 
State—the youngest ever to achieve 
that distinction. In this capacity he has 
made an enviable reputation as a band 
director; indeed, so great has been his 
success with the Ohio State marching 
and concert bands that many people 
think of him solely as a band man. 
Actually, he is a violinist and orchestra 
conductor by training and, one suspects, 
by preference. 

It is Mr. Weigel’s opinion that there 
is a constant improvement in the musi- 
cal attitude of college students, due, he 
believes, to a greater maturity of taste 
and judgment developed in the public 
schools. He feels confident that “we are 
on the way to the development of an 
Aside 
from his O.S.U. chores, he is director 
of the Columbus Civic Opera Associa- 
tion, and also conducts music apprecia- 
tion concerts for the Columbus public 
schools. 

Mrs. Weigel, a Cleveland girl, is the 
former Nina Clemens Gunn, one-time 
head of the Latin department of John 
Adams High School in Cleveland, and 
demonstration teacher of Latin in Wes- 
tern Reserve University. Such is her 
enthusiasm for the ancient language that 
she thinks and (they say) cooks meals 
in Latin; it is even rumored that she 
talks to her spouse in her sleep in the 
same classic tongue. It is no rumor, but 
sheer fact, that their three children 
(Mary Ruth, ten; Nina Jane, eight ; and 
Eugene John, seven) sing nursery 
rhymes and jingles in Latin, having a 
considerable vocabulary in the language 
so ably taught by their mother. But their 
ideas are American. Young Eugene 
John being asked what he would say 
(presumably in Latin) if he wanted to 
say “scram”, answered “Scram!” 

The Weigels love travel, and spend 
many summers in the Erie Isles. Mr. 
Weigel is a Rotarian and a golfer, and 
professes (modestly) to be good at both. 

st 


Catharine Strouse, of the faculty of 
State Teachers College, at Emporia, 
Kansas, is a staunch member of the 
MENC and has held top honors in the 
Southwestern MEC over a period of 
many years. Currently an article enti- 
tled “Measures” is appearing over Miss 
Strouse’ $ signature in Educational Mu- 
sic Magazine, organ of the Educational 
Music Bureau. 

As chairman of a committee within 
the Kansas Music Educators Associa- 
tion, Miss Strouse is energetically en- 
gaged in trying to secure for Kansas a 
state chairman of music. To this end 
she has made a comprehensive analysis 
of the reasons why such an office should 
be created in the state department of 
education. Her analysis has made suffi- 
cient stir in music education circles that 
several other states have requested the 
use of it in attempting to solve similar 
local problems. 

In the United States there exist at 
present but ten state chairmen of music; 
some state governments feel that the 
need is served by offices already in op- 
eration, others see no need at all. It is 
likely that the next decade will see a 
marked change in this situation. 


* * * 


Post-school activities form something 
of a hobby with W. Oscar Jones, super- 
visor of music in the schools of Defi- 
ance, Ohio, now serving his twelfth year 
in the post. Supplementing his school 
duties, Mr. Jones conducts the Defiance 
Male Chorus of fifty voices, nearly all 
former high school students. He also 
directs the Defiance Choral Society, a 
group of sixty singers who annually 


present oratorios and other works in the 
larger forms, and whose soloists are in 
most instances former music students in 
the public school. 

Mr. Jones finds time to occupy the 
presidency of the northwest district of 
the Ohio Music Educators Association; § 
every county in the district has its own 
well-organized festival. Mr. and Mrs 
Jones have one child, a ten-year-old son 
who admires his father’s musical attain. 
ments, but seems to prefer football for 
himself. 





INSTITUTE MARKS 
ITS FOUNDATION 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary Con. 
cert Given—Student 
Body Active 


The thirty-sixth anniversary concert 
commemorating the foundation of the In. 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music was given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16, the program being pre. 
sented by the Musical Art Quartet. Sascha 
Jacobsen, first violinist of the quartet, is 
a graduate of the institute. Other member 
of the quartet are Paul Bernard, violin; 
William Hymanson, viola; and Marie 
Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cello. 

The program included Quartet in D 
Minor (K. 421) by Mozart; Tryptique by 
Tansman; Quartet in C Major by Bee. 
thoven. 

The Supervisors, an organization of pub- 
lic school students, gave their annual recep- 
tion for new students on Dec. 6, New oi-\% 
ficers of the Supervisors include Alexan- 
der Antonovich, president ; John Chamber- 
lin, vice-president; Marvin Femen, treas- 
urer, and Patrick Hall, secretary. 

The orchestra of the Institute, Willem 
Willeke, conductor, gave a concert in the 
school auditorium on the evening of Dec. 
18. The program began w Massenet’s 
Overture to Racine’s ‘Phedr Following 
this Mendelssohn’s G Minor. Piano Con- fy 
certo was given with Louis Peicher as so- 
loist. The other works were Mozart’ 
Symphony No. 37, and Tchaikovsky’: 
Symphony No. 5. 

The first of the students’ recitals this 
semester was given on Jan. 9. Virginia 
Brown and Rita Boujicanian, sopranos; 
Mary Hoover, Carolyn Woodward, Ruth 
Goloven, Robert Ruda, Donald ‘Contrie 
and Jean Rosenblum, pianists, presented a 
program which included compositions by 
Schumann, Debussy, Mozart, Bach, Bruch, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini and Liszt. 

Students from the piano classes of Hen- 
riette Michelson were heard in a recital 
on the afternoon of Jan. 10. Saul Davis, 
Richard Fisk, Friedrich Kirchberger of- 
fered works of Ravel, Barték, Prokofieff, 
Scriabin and Copland. 


Hugh Ross to Lecture at Manhattan 
School of Music 


Hugh Ross will give a series of ten lec- 
tures on Music and History at the Man- 
hattan School of Music, Janet D. Schenck, 
director. The course will be held on Fri- 
days at 4:45, starting Jan. 24. 
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RE C ORD S: Mahler Ninth Symphony Led by Walter 


(ON January 16, 1938, the Vienna 
Philharmonic played Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Ninth Symphony in the Musik- 
verein Saal. Bruno Walter, disciple 
and high-priest of Mahler, conducted. 
Contrary to a naive American belief, 
very little Mahler was heard in Vienna 
‘ during the nine- 
teen-thirties; and 
in *38, even before 
the Nazi invasion, 
racial currents 
were running high 
throughout Aus- 
tria. A production 
of such a work at 
such a time and 
under such auspices 
was. therefore an 
incident out of the 
common. 

I was present at 
that concert and 
recall it vividly. Some of us knew that 
the performance was to be recorded on 
the spot, but that is one of the details 
which had slipped my mind since that 
far-off day three years ago. And lo! 
at long last arrives a fat volume of 
discs (Victor), twenty sides in all, 
which take over an hour and a quarter 
to play. And listening to them I am 
again in that adorable (if unventilated) 
old auditorium of the Musikverein, I 
appear to see the glint of the gilded 
caryatids with their brave busts and I 
actually hear from the loud speaker the 
coughings of audience and players, the 
fall of a fiddle bow or some other or- 
chestral object on the platform and even 
the first crackle of applause at the close 
of the symphony. 

Indeed, it is curiously becoming that 
the last sounds emanating from the in- 
strument should be those of enthusiasm, 
for this recapturing of the life and soul 
of an incomparable performance is 
an altogether grandiose achievement. 
There is probably no conductor living 
who has such intimate access to the 
heart of Mahler’s gigantic symphony 
as Bruno Walter. And no disquisition 
on the difference between European and 
American orchestras—between _ their 
sound, their virtuosity, the ideals they 
pursue of interpretation and style—could 
be half so persuasive as this living dem- 
onstration. As recording pure and sim- 
ple the thing could not be surpassed 
(unless one insists on complaining that 
certain changes of record occur where 
they do and sometimes in the middle 
of a phrase). To hear these magnifi- 
cent tympani, these splendidly resonant 
cymbals, these peculiarly piercing E 
Flat clarinets, these horns, this wood- 
wind, is of itself an experience. But 
the whole thing is so absolutely the 
Vienna Philharmonic I knew for years 
that I could shut my eyes, swear that 
time has turned backward in its flight 
and feel myself in my old, uncomfort- 
able seat in the sixteenth row! 

The symphony itself, Mahler’s last 
(unless one is inclined to take seriously 
a “Tenth,” which someone pieced to- 
gether out of sketches left by the com- 
poser), was written after ‘Das Lied von 
der Erde’ and a bare two years before 
his death. And even as the ‘Farewell’ 
section of that work is almost insup- 
portably poignant with its premonitions 
of death, so the D Flat Adagio, which 
closes this one, is encompassed with an 
aura of the grave. Yet this is one of 
the loftiest and most affecting pages its 
creator ever wrote, a companion piece 
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to the close of the ‘Lied von der Erde’ 
though, to my thinking, nobler and less 
sentimental. The Ninth Symphony, for 
the rest, epitomizes the multiple and 
contradictory aspects of the Mahler 
problem. Immense, monumental im- 
measurably distended and over written, 
if you will, it is now heart-searching, 
now—as in the riotous ‘Rondo Bur- 
leske’ — diabolically ingenious, now 
exasperating (for some reason the open- 
ing of the second movement, a 
‘Laendler’, irritates me beyond words), 
now as elevated as anything written in 
the past half century. It is well that 
this work is available, that, without in- 
terminably waiting for a chance per- 
formance, one can ponder Mahler in 
some of his most essential aspects and, 
for better or for worse, arrive at a 
balanced understanding of him. If you 
do not like Mahler in this supremely 
authoritative promulgation you will 
probably never like him. 


BRAHMS 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, for two 
pianos. Played by Bartlett and Robertson. 
(Columbia) 


HE thought of the Brahms-Haydn 

Variations in the beauty of their or- 
chestral vesture always takes something of 
the edge off one’s enjoyment of the version 
the composer made for two pianos. For 
that very reason the performance, to be 
thoroughly relished, should be of uncom- 
monly high quality. That the Bartlett and 
Robertson team is an admirable ensemble 
concertgoers need hardly be reminded at 
this stage. But for all its undeniable ex- 
cellences there is something mildly disap- 
pointing about this presentation. The chief 
defect, whether or not it be due to the 
recording, is a singularly lifeless quality 
of piano tone. Another is a want of charm 
and grace. One feels this most of all in 
the lovely Siciliano, usually so enamoring, 
here so angular and hard. The more 
sharply rhythmic movements are better 
and the technical qualities of the ensemble 
are high. Yet the performance as a whole 
does not strike fire. 


RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 3, in 
D Minor. Played by Sergei Rachmaninoff and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, Under Eugene 
Ormandy. (Victor) 


‘THs is from every point of view a 
colossal, breath-taking achievement. 
To be sure the third Concerto stands 
somewhat behind the second in favor, 
partly because it is thematically weaker 
and less diverse, partly because pianists 
usually lay a disproportionate emphasis 
on its virtuoso aspects. These aspects 
are undeniable; and when Vladimir 
Horowitz plays the work one thinks 
first and last of the flash, the glitter, the 
almost incredible brilliancy of the in- 
terpretation. The composer himself is 
a virtuoso of the most heroic stature. 
Yet he approaches the Concerto from 





Franz Schubert 


Gustav Mahler 


a more fundamentally musical angle 
and thereby raises to a much higher 
level the inspirational value of the 
entire score. As flashily as others may 
play the work, I doubt if anyone wholly 
realizes what it contains who has not 
heard it at the hands of its creator. 
The present performance dumbfounds 


and overwhelms. What tone, what 
color, what power, what dash and 
dexterity almost past belief! Above 


all, what sweep of stupendous rhythm, 
what immense range of dynamics, what 
enormous sonorities almost orchestral 
in volume and dimension! Stunning as 
is every moment of this marvelous 
recording the last bars of the final 
movement hit one with almost the im- 
pact of a blow between the eyes. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra plays superbly 
and the highest compliment that can be 
paid Mr. Ormandy’s accompaniment is 
to call it worthy of the great soloist. 


MOZART 


Sonata for Two Pianos, in D Major (K. 448). 
Played by Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemen- 
off. (Victor) 
c LARITY, crisp rhythm and excellent 
team work mark the performance of 
this lovely sonata, which Mozart wrote 
for (and played with) the homely Jose- 
phine von Aurnhammer. At that time the 
composer complained that the Aurnhammer 
lacked in her cantabile playing “the real 
delicate singing style’. I question if he 
would have endorsed in this respect Mr. 
Luboshutz’s and Mme. Nemenoft’s treat- 
ment of the adorable Andante. Their 
playing is neat (if now and then a little 
juiceless and deficient in the ultimate 
elements of Mozartian sensuousness and 
grace) and they refrain from abusing the 
sonority of two pianos. Not a little about 
this performance can be enjoyed. But it 
is hardly ideal Mozart. 


MUSSORGSKY 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’. Transcribed for 
Orchestra by Leopold Stokowski. Played by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. (Victor) 
Fror some years, it seems to me, life 
has been altogether too full of 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion.’ I do not mean they are not ex- 
tremely fascinating pieces, but I am not 
persuaded they are so enormously in- 
teresting that some people’s favorite 
indoor sport should be to orchestrate 
them and others to perform them a 
dozen times or so a year either by or- 
chestra or various combinations of 
painos. As for orchestrations, Maurice 
Ravel made a resplendent one and 
others, notably Henry Wood, Leonidas 
Leonardi and Lucien Cailliet, have had 
their fling. Having decided that none 
of these adequately “expressed the 
Slavic character” of the work Leopold 
Stokowski determined to supply the 
deficiency himself. The result has not 
any further endeared the work to me. 
The Stokowski version is very full and, 
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if you will, technically very expert. But 
Slavic or not, it is over-dressed, in- 
flated, bedizened to preposterous ex- 
cess—briefly, in bad taste, meretricious, 
vulgar. Undoubtedly it is a display 
piece which exhibits the skill of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to advantage. 
But we are rather fully aware that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is a_ great 
virtuoso instrument. Its rare accom- 
plishments can well be used to better 
purposes. Performance and recording, 
however, are a hundred percent. 


WAGNER 


Wagnerian Characterizations. Sung by Kerstin 
Thorborg, accompanied by the Victor Sym- 
oe Svahestee, conducted by Dr. Karl Riedel. 
(Victor 


IN AN earlier, more honest, less absurdly 
“arty” day, which referred to a string 
of operatic extracts as a “potpourri” 
rather than a “symphonic synthesis”, 
these “characterizations” would have been 


called simply “selections” from certain 
Wagnerian contralto or mezzo-soprano 
roles. Mme. Thorborg, of the Metro- 


politan Opera Company, (who passes for 
a contralto, which I have always main- 
tained she is not), sings to an uncom- 
monly fine accompaniment, excellently con- 
ducted by the sensitive Karl Riedel, the 
Erda scene from ‘Rheingold’ (since the 
episode is short it is given entire, though 
without Wotan’s interjection, some pass- 
ages of Fricka, from ‘Walkiire’ (“So ist’es 
denn aus mit den ewigen Géttern”, 
“Deiner ew’gen Gattin heilige Ehre” and 
“Herr Vater harret dein”), the Waltraute 
narrative from ‘Gétterdammerung,’ Bran- 
gane’s tower song, from ‘Tristan’, and 
Kundry’s “Ich sah das Kind”, from 
‘Parsifal’. 

The orchestral performance, as I have 
indicated, is admirable (particularly in 
‘Tristan’, where a portion of the love duet 
is heard without the voices). Mme. Thor- 
borg’s singing is much less so. Even 
where her (to me) unsympathetic quality 
of tone is least disturbing, she misses again 
and again the deeper nuances of expres- 
sion and dramatic eloquence. The music 
of Fricka she delivers violently—violence, 
indeed, marks a good deal of her singing. 
Moreover, a voice of so little sensuous 
beauty as hers is misplaced in a passage 
like Brangane’s Warning (where, more- 
over, Mme. Thorborg suffers a lapse or 
two from the pitch). The best thing she 
does is the ‘Parsifal’ fragment, which to 
my thinking, lies more congenially for her 
than the definitely contralto numbers. 


SCHUBERT 


‘Wanderer’ Fantasie, transcribed by Liszt. 

Played by Edward Kilenyi, accompanied by an 

owe under Selmar Meyrowitz. (Colum- 
ia) 


| oe would probably have been sur- 
prised if he could have known that 
his arrangement as a kind of Konzertstiick 
of the ambitious piano pieces which Schu- 
bert once wrote for the pianist Liebenberg 
would be forgotten while the original re- 
mained a stock-in-trade in the repertory of 
virtuosi. In transcribing Schubert and 
(Continued on page 41) 
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NEW MUSIC: Volpe Compositions, Easter Carols and New Piano Works Published 


VOLPE INVENTIONS AND FUGUES 
ISSUED BY GALAXY AS TRIBUTE 

O the American music world widely 

cognizant of the superior ability of 
the late Arnold Volpe as a conductor but 
not so generally aware of his activities as 
a composer, activities that were perforce 
pushed into the background by his con- 
ductorial and pedagorical duties, it will 
come as an amazing revelation to examine 
the pages of the Three Inventions and 
Eleven Fugues that he wrote for the piano 
and that have just been published 
by the Galaxy Music Corporation. For, 
however conscious of the Russian-Ameri- 
can musician’s sterling artistic equipment, 
the world of music, it seems safe to say, 
has never suspected his possession of the 
superb polyphonic craftsmanship disclosed 
by the contents of this volume. 

In publishing this set of polyphonic mas- 
terpieces primarily as a memorial to an 
eminent musician and as a record of his 
achievement in the special field they repre- 
sent Galaxy does honor to itself. The 
achievement thus recorded, incidentally, 
seems all the more noteworthy when it is 
realized that it is the work of a young man 
still in the early years of his career, prob- 
ably when he was in his twenties. 

The three inventions are all in two parts 
and are written in G Major, D Minor and 
B Flat Major, respectively, while the 
fugues range from two of two voices, No. 
1 in C Major and No. 2 in G Major, to 
the one of five voices that ends the collec- 
tion, No. 11 in B Flat Major. The inter- 
vening ones are all of four voices. 

The young composer inevitably took 
Bach’s inventions and fugues as his models, 
and that he assimilated the great master’s 
approach to a degree nothing short of ex- 
traordinary is borne out here. His con- 
trapuntal writing is characterized by an 
amazing smoothness, flexibility and fluid- 
ity, while his thematic material possesses 
all the vitality and freshness of a youth- 
ful and eager creative spirit. 

Of the inventions, No. 3, in G Flat, is 
especially intriguing, while of the fugues 
the outstanding gems, to this reviewer, are 
first, with perhaps the most arresting 
fugue subject in the book, the third, also 
in C Major, the short No. 4 in G Major, 
the tenth in D Minor, and the especially 
fine No. 11 in B Flat. Pianists, and mu- 
sicians generally, will find this volume a 
particularly rewarding field for exploration. 


NEW CAROLS FOR EASTER 
OF NOTABLY FINE QUALITY 

ASTER carols of fine quality published 

by the H. W. Gray Co. include two 
of special distinction, ‘The whole bright 
world rejoices’, by Eugene Hill, with text 
from the Oxford Book of Carols, and 
‘Alleluia of the Bells’, with both words 
and music by Ralph E. Marryott. The 
former has the intriguing flavor of the 
old English Christmas carols, while the 
latter has a joyously lilting character, with 
a “ding dong” accompaniment that pro- 
duces an effect unexpected in an Easter 
carol. 

Other seasonal carols in the Gray sheaf 
that choirmasters will find especially re- 
warding are ‘See, the Conqueror mounts in 
triumph’, an effective arrangement by W. 
R. Voris of a familiar old Dutch melody 





Mortimer Browning Silvio Scionti 
as a setting for words by Bishop Words- 
worth; an arrangement by John Holler 
of Alfred R. Gaul’s ‘Sing songs of mary 
for unison or two-part chorus, and ‘Behold 
your King!’, a loftily conceived setting by 
Robert Wilson Hays of a fine poem by 
Leonard A. Parr for Palm Sunday ser- 
vices. With the exception of the Gaul- 
Holler arrangement all of these works are 
designed for choir of mixed voices. 


ALBUM OF PIANO CLASSICS 

WELL EDITED BY SCIONTI 

pase teachers will find a carefully se- 
lected list of standard compositions sub- 

plied with annotations that will prove sub- 

stantially time-saving in the Album of 

Selected Classics for Piano edited by Sil- 

vio Scionti, which is published in two vol- 

umes by G. Ricordi & Co. 

The first volume contains the Sarabande 
and Gigue from Bach’s Partita No. 1, in 
B Flat, the first movement of the Sonata 
in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, the Largo from 
the Sonata in D Major, Op. 10, No. 3, and 
the Rondo in C Major, Op. 51, No. 1, by 
Beethoven, and the Allegro con brio from 
Clementi’s Sonata in B Flat, Op. 47, No. 2. 
In Volume 2 are to be found two sonatas 
by Scarlatti, in G Minor and B Flat Ma- 
jor, Haydn’s Andante con variazioni, the 
Andante from one of the C Major sonatas 
and the Rondo in D Major by Mozart, 
and the Andante from Schubert’s Sonata 
in A Major, Op. 120. 

Mr. Scionti has phrased each composi- 
tion with meticulous care and given simi- 
lar attention to the pedalling and the dy- 
namic indications, besides writing out the 
ornaments in the manner in which they are 
to be executed. An index to his whole- 
hearted advocacy of breaking with so- 
called “traditions” of stultifying character 
is afforded by his notes for the Bach par- 
tita movements, in which he excoriates 
those unimaginative musicians—fortunately 
rapidly becoming fewer—who still cling to 
the belief that Bach should be played with- 
out pedal and with absolutely inflexible 
rhythm and who even deny it a good le- 
gato and a “too colorful use of dynamics” 
-/ its performance is to escape “the brand 
of sin”, 


LIVING SONGS OF AMERICA 
ARE MADE EASIER TO SING 
O meet the objection of a Henry and 
a Jane that they don’t like to sing 
because songs are always too high for them 
the tunes in ‘Living Songs’, a collection of 
forty-nine songs edited and arranged by 
Glenn Gildersleeve and Julia Smith, are 
all pitched low enough for anyone to sing 
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with ease—all, that is to say, excepting the 
intractable ‘Star Spangled Banner’, and a 
brave attempt has been made to make even 
it more practically usable. The book is 
published by Carl Fischer. 

They are all “old-timey” songs but the 
editors have tried to remove from them 
the curse of “old-timey-ness” for the young 
folks of today by attuning them to modern 
ears in arrangements that might have been 
made for up-to-date radio programs. The 
melodies are not always “on top”, but when 
they are placed in the bass clef the upper 
part is so planned as to make the part- 
singing especially easy. 

Song leaders in every State were asked 
to name the songs most “alive” in their 
communities and from their lists the forty- 
nine were chosen as being representatively 
the nation’s “living songs,” which Ameri- 
cans have made their own by frequent sing- 
ing of them. The book starts out with 
three cowboy songs, devotes a section to 
plantation songs, another to the songs of 
Stephen Foster, another to patriotic songs 
and still another to a Christmas group, and 
takes in also some old college songs and 
a few of the songs of other peoples that 
have been adopted into the American reper- 
toire. 


A SUITE FOR PIANO 
BY MORTIMER BROWNING 


or the pianists a Suite in D Minor by 
Mortimer Browning has been published 
by J. Fischer & Bro. as one of the com- 
positions issued under the sponsorship of 
the National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. 

The four movements, consisting of a 
Prelude, a Sarabande, a Gavotte and Mu- 
sette and a Gigue, cover some twenty 
pages in all, and every page bears witness 
to the composer’s uncommonly  well- 
grounded and authoritative craftsmanship. 
The harmonic feeling is essentially mod- 
ern, but the structural sense is just as es- 
sentially classic. To some the musical 
ideas may seem somewhat austere, but the 
compositional technique is so expert as to 
offset initial reservations in regard to some 
of the thematic material. The Sarabande 
and the Gigue are perhaps the most in- 
gratiating movements on a first reading or 
hearing, but the work as a whole is of 
the kind that demands a certain degree of 
familiarity for just appreciation. 


RECORDINGS OF ITS CONTENTS 
NOVEL FEATURE OF SONG BOOK 


NOVEL feature of the collection of 

children’s songs, ‘Spinach and ‘leven 
Other Songs’, with music by Mana-Zucca 
and words by Sylvia Golden, is the set of 
recordings of the contents that is enclosed. 
An envelope containing a record of the 
first six songs is affixed to the inside of 
the front cover and a second record of the 
remaining six is similarly attached to the 
back cover. The recordings have been 
made, with excellent results, by the versa- 
tile composer herself. The book is issued 
by the Musette Publishers. 

A patriotic song for children is the clos- 
ing number of the set and it supplies the 
only serious moment to be found in the 
book. It ends with the oath of allegiance. 
to be spoken by the singing children. Of 
the other songs ‘My Dad’s a swell guyv’ 
and ‘Get up, lazy dear’ are much more ef- 
fective than the one that gives its title to 
the book. The others are, ‘School’s over’, 
‘T learned my lesson’, ‘Squitch in the mud 
with me’, ‘Curiosity’. ‘I don’ wanna get a 
hair-cut’, ‘Willie, Willie, go wash vour 
hands’, ‘Sympathy’ and ‘Say, ain’t it a 
funny feelin’ ?’. 


ART SONGS AND SPIRITUALS 
AMONG CARL FISCHER NOVELTIES 


WO more of the series of ‘Songs of 

An Exile’ by Vaclav Divina come 
from the press of Carl Fischer. One is 
‘Consolation’ and the other, ‘Winter 
Dreams’, and both are art songs of fine 
calibre, in which the music significantly 
reflects the sentiment of the Czech poems 
bv Mila Vrastil, which are given also in 
English translations by Rosa Newmarch. 


Both are sombre in character, as would 
seem inevitable, but the sombreness of th: 
music is richly, even if darkly, colorfu 
‘Winter Dreams’, with its elaborate a 
companiment, is perhaps slightly the mo: 
ingratiating of the two. They are pul 
lished for medium voice. 

A song of unusual quality, while quite 
different in nature, is also ‘Adam lay 
y-bounden’, by Joan Lloyd, a setting of 
anonymous words of the fifteenth centur) 
This is a charming little song in which 
the quaint naiveté of the words finds a 
parallel projection in the simple melodic 
line of modal flavor suggestive of a some 
what archaic churchly character. 

Then in ‘Ninetta and Peppino’ Alex- 
ander Aslanoff has arranged a traditional 
Italian polka as an uncommonly effective 
vehicle for a sparkling coloratura soprano 
voice. Ruth Benfield has provided an Eng- 
lish text. And the same firm also issues 
new arrangements of three Negro spir- 
ituals that will surely find favor with 
those who like to approach the spirituals 
through the avenue of art songs. The 
beautiful ‘I want Jesus to walk with me’ 
is arranged by Clarence Cameron White, 
who surprises the listener by ending the 
accompaniment with the Tierce de Picar- 
die, while Hall Johnson has added ‘IT can- 
not stay here by myself’ (‘A Slave’s La- 
ment’) and ‘Witness’ (‘Ain’t dat a witness 
for my Lord?’) to his lengthening list 
of arrangements of spirituals in the C. 
Fischer catalogue. in 


u— BRIEFER MENTION—s 


For Violin, Teaching Material: 

‘English Country Dance’, by Noah 
Klauss. An attractive three-page piece in 
the first position, with a little practice in 
double-stopping (Presser). 


For Chorus: 

‘Hymn for the Pioneers’ (‘Banbrytar- 
hymn’), a new New Sweden Tercentenary 
Hymn (1638-1938), by Howard Hanson, 
for four-part chorus of male Voices. An 
occasional composition written for the 
Swedish tercentesinia! festivities here, in 
the form of an elaborately planned pray- 
er, with a certain austerity of mood and 
arbitrariness of lines (J. Fischer). 

‘To the mountains yonder raise I now 
mine eyes’, by Peter Cornelius, arranged 
for three-part women’s chorus (or trio) by 
Ruggero Vené. One of the German com- 
poser’s gems worthily transcribed as an 
addition to the repertoire of women’s 
choruses (Ricordi). 

Seven Famous Hymns, arranged by Ar- 
vid Samuelson for three-part women’s 
chorus. Beethoven’s “The Heavens Re- 
sounding’, Palestrina’s Easter ‘Song of 
Victory’ (‘The strife is o’er, the battle 
done’), Elvey’s ‘Come, ye thankful people, 
come’ for Thanksgiving, Crueger’s ‘Now 
thank we all our God’, Gruber’s ‘Silent 
Night’, Mendelssohn’s ‘Hark! the herald 
angels sing’ and Reading’s ‘Adeste fideles’ 
understandingly treated for women’s voices. 
The same also published as arranged by 
Mr. Samuelson for two voices (Boosey, 
Hawkes, Belwin). 


For Piano Solo: 

Fourth Sonatina, by Amedeo de Filippi. 
A short three-movement work well-written 
in a style that suggests the influence of 
Ravel, especially in the first movement, 
which is the best (Concord Music Pub- 
lishing Co.). 

‘From a Wandering Iceberg’ and ‘The 
Joy of Autumn’, two of the best of Mac 
Dowell’s shorter pieces, now made avail- 
able individually apart from the collections 
in which they have heretofore appeared 
(Schmidt). 

‘Knightsbridge March’, from the ‘Lon 
don Suite’ by Eric Coates, arranged fo: 
piano by Albert Sirmay. A capital marc! 
that will undoubtedly gain more widespread 
popularity through this well-devised ver 
sion. ‘Fountain Lake Fanfare’, by Robert 
Russell Bennett, a march played by th: 
official band at the New York World’: 
Fair (Chappell). 
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INSTALLING NEW ORGAN 
AT BALDWIN-WALLACE 
Instrument Is Gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
E. J. Kulas—Seek Completion for 
Ninth Bach Festival 


BeREA, O., Jan. 20.—The Baldwin-Wal- 
lace Conservatory is adding to its equip- 
ment a new organ, the gift of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. J. Kulas and is to be installed in 
the Kulas Chamber Music Hall of the 
Conservatory. If possible, the organ is to 
be completed for the Ninth Bach Festival 
in June, 1941, and dedicated at that time. 

Due to the relatively modest proportions 
of the Chamber Music Hall, the specifica- 
tions have been a matter of unusual im- 
portance. In addition to having an organ 
which would prove itself to be a valuable 
adjunct to the Bach Festivals given each 
year at Baldwin-Wallace, Dr. and Mrs. 
Kulas were eager to have an organ in this 
hall which would be capable of reproduc- 
ing the outstanding major organ works. 
The answer to the problem seemed to be 
in a Stoplist laid out along Classical or 
Baroque lines, together with an effective 
enclosed swell built upon the French 
type—this swell to be capable of affecting 
the whole organ by means of the opening 
of the swell pedal. 

In the Stoplist there are four Mixtures 
besides a good proportion of octave and 
mutation ranks. The scaling and voicing 
of this Stoplist will be a test for the 
builder, Walter Holtkamp. The proximity 
of Mr. Holtkamp’s factory to the Con- 
servatory of Music has afforded an oppor- 
tunity to build this organ as the old organs 
used to be built before the advent of com- 
mercial procedures. It will be installed 
on the job as each part is completed at the 
factory. The voicing of the pipe and types 
of the scales will be decided in the Kulas 
Chamber Music Hall itself, and if neces- 
sary several samples of each type of pipe 
will be constructed in order to arrive at 
the ultimate result. This type of construc- 
tion offers a decided advantage, for each 
stop is adapted to the acoustics, one at a 
time. 

The Pedal, Great and Swell are to be 
placed in an open chamber on the right side 
of the performers’ platform, and the Posi- 
tiv is to be hung on the left wall of the 
platiorm. The distance between the two 
sides is only thirty-six feet. Exterior case- 
work is to be dispensed with. The be- 
holder will be able to look into the instru- 
ment. An open screen will protect the 
lower part of the instrument from inquisi- 
tive visitors. 





Students at University of Illinois Give 
Puccini Opera 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The Illini: Theatre 
Guild of the University of Illinois, gave two 
performances of ‘Madama Butterfly’, in 
the Lincoln Hall Theatre on the campus at 
Champaign, Ill., on Dec. 13 and 14. The 
entire cast, orchestra and backstage was 
drawn from the student corps, the per- 
lormance under the direction of Kathryn 
Janie Sutherlin, formerly with the Chicago 
Civic Opera, Cincinnati Civic Opera and 
Ravinia Opera. All stage settings, prop- 
erties are designed by students, the cos- 
tumes of members of the cast being the 
only ones from outside sources. 





Columbia to Publish Schindler Work 


The final work of the late Kurt Schind- 
ler, a compilation of Spanish and Portu- 
guese Folk music, will be published this 
Winter by the Columbia University Press. 
Mr. Schindler spent several years in re- 
search and visited many Spanish and Por- 
tuguese provinces for his material. The 
hook contains 985 airs, unaccompanied, 
with words in Spanish and Portuguese. Mr. 
Federico de Onis, of the department of 
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Romance Languages of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has written the introduction, which 
includes a biography of Mr. Schindler. The 
work has been put into form for publica- 
tion by the Spanish department of Colum- 
bia University, assisted by a committee of 
Mr. Schindler’s friends. 





Eastman School Orchestras Heard 

RocHeEsTeErR, N. Y., Jan. 20.—On Dec. 18, 
the Eastman School of Music Senior Sym- 
phony, Dr. Paul White conducting, was 
heard in concert at the Eastman Theatre 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
The program was Beethoven’s Overture, 
‘Leonore,’ No. 3, Brahms’s Symphony No. 
3, and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. The playing 
was excellent, and Dr. White won fine 
response from the young players. 

The Eastman School Little Symphony of 
Phi Mu Alpha, Frederick Fennel conductor, 
gave a concert in Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 
16, before an audience that filled the hall. 
The program presented was Schubert’s 
Overture to ‘Rosamunde’, Mozart’s Con- 
certo No. 26 in D, Margaret Stalder, 
piano soloist; and Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. lin C. The audience was most cordial 
and recalled Mr. Fennell many times. 

The Eastman School of Music presented 
Angna Enters at Kilbourn Hall on Dec. 17, 
before a large and fascinated audience. 
Kenneth Yost was able support at the 
piano. M.E.W. 





American Conservatory Students Active 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20. — Alberta Holstein, 
‘cello pupil of Lois Bichl, played at the 
American Conservatory, with the N.Y.A. 
orchetsra, Irwin Fischer conducting, on 
Dec. 10. Nancy Coggan, soprano, pupil 
of Theodore Harrison, was soloist at the 
Congregational Church Union banquet at 
the Union League Club on Nov. 25. John 
Thut, tenor, appeared as soloist in ‘The 
Messiah’ with the Community Chorus of 
Urbana, Ohio, on Dec. 8. Lydia Smutney, 
pianist, pupil of Earl Blair, was soloist 
with the American Concert Orchestra on 
Dec. 20. She also appeared before the 
Chicago Women’s Music Study Club on 
Dec. 8. Mary Holding, soprano, from the 
Theodore Harrison’s studio, appeared as 
soloist in a dramatized performance of “The 
Messiah’ given in the Zion, Illinois, Taber- 
nacle on Dec. 22 and 29. Jane Harnden, 
piano pupil of Mabel Schlordt, was soloist 
at the annual Christmas concert given by 
the Proviso High School Chorus under 
Robert Lee Osburn. Mildred Fleet, con- 
tralto, was soloist in a performance of 
‘The Messiah’ with the Apollo Choral So- 
ciety of Clinton, Ia., on Dec. 15. Arthur 
Tennant, tenor, from the Theodore Harri- 
son studio, and Henri Kalinowski, violin 
pupil of Scott Willits, appeared in recital 
at the Allerton Hotel on Dec. 8 





Jacques Posell Heard in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 20.—Jacques Posell, 
first bass of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
member of the faculty of the Cleveland 
Music School Settlement, presented a pro- 
gram in the Faculty Series on Dec. 6. Ably 
assisted by Leon Machan, at the piano, Mr. 
Posell featured the Concerto for Double 
Bass by Draganetti, Koussevitzky’s ‘Valse 
Miniature’, and Sonate by Antoniotti, and 
included several of his own arrangemettts, 
including Sarabande and Gavotte by Cor- 
elli, Arie by Tenaglia, and Vocalise hy 
Rachmaninoff. Mr. Posell is a graduate 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. He was first bass player with the 
National Symphony of Washington for five 
vears before coming to Cleveland, and has 
been a member of the Settlement faculty 
for four years. He has appeared fre- 
auently with the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society. During the Summer Mr. Posell 
supervised the double bass department of 
the National High School Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan. 





Paul Nordoff Completes Opera 


Paul Nordoff, composer and recent Pu- 
litzer Prize winner, has just completed the 
score of a one-act opera, “The Master- 
piece’, which he was commissioned to 
write by the Academy of Vocal Arts of 
Philadelphia. This opera was to be pro- 
duced in Philadelphia on Jan. 24, under the 


baton of Vernon Hammond. 





STUDENTS OF THE HARP AT OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Members of the Classes in Harp and Theory of Lucy Lewis at Oberlin Conservatory, Oberlin, 
O., Are (Left to Right), Ora Mae Schaeffer, Edna Davis, Joan LeCompte, Jane Osterland, 
Joanne Kuth, Paul Higinbotham, Martha Mayfield, Alan Haig, Miss Lewis, Emily Richardson, 
Mary Jane Kleaver, Charlotte Koulter, Dorothy Dregalla, and Marjorie Albrecht 


Osertin, O., Jan. 20.—Lucy Lewis, a 
pupil of Carlos Salzedo and Alfred Kast- 
ner, is teacher of harp and theory at the 
Oberlin Conservatory, where the size of 
classes in the study of that instrument has 
appreciably increased since 1937, when 
Miss Lewis was first engaged as instruc- 
tor. Harp students work with the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, and make frequent 





at Newport, R. I. 

The Fontainebleau Alumni Association 
has completed plans for the second session 
of its Summer music school at St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I. The course in 
piano was inaugurated last year by M. and 
Mme. Robert Casadesus, that in French 
by Mme. Marthe Pillois. This year Nadia 
Boulanger will teach composition, har- 
mony, and organ, Marius Casadesus, con- 
ducting, violin and ensemble classes, and 
Louise Talma solfége. Courses and prac- 
tice facilities are arranged as nearly as 
possible as they were in the Conserva- 
toire Americain at the Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau, France, from 1921, until the war 
brought the closing of the school in 1939. 
The project at Newport has been organ- 
ized in tribute to the memory of Camille 
Decreus, director of the conservatory at 
Fontainebleau from 1923 until his death in 
1939, 


Josef Wagner Plays at Wheaton College 

WHEATON, ILL., Jan. 20.—Josef Wagner, 
composer-pianist, gave a recital recently 
under the auspices of Wheaton College 
Conservatory of Music, Peter Stam, Jr., 
executive director. His program included 


appearances in Conservatory recitals, and 
gain much practical experience at campus 
functions. Before beginning her duties at 
Oberlin, Miss Lewis toured throughout the 
country, giving harp recitals in collabora- 
tion with Gertrude Peterson, One of her 
former teachers, Mr. Salzedo, will appear 
on Oberlin’s Artist Recital Course on 
March 10. 


SOOO cee eee 


Fontainebleau School to Be Held Again 


Bach’s ‘Italian’ Concerto; Beethoven's ‘Ap- 
passionata’ Sonata, a Brahms Rhapsody, 
ten Chopin Etudes and, as closing numbers, 
his on ‘Variations on a French Nursery 
Theme’ and ‘Toccata’. Mr. Wagner also 
visited several of the conservatory classes 
giving short lectures and playing in- 
formally. 


Roth Quartet to Play Novelties 

Two works dedicated to the Roth Quar- 
tet, Roy MHarris’s Four Preludes and 
Fugues, and Leroy Robertson’s String 
Quartet in E Minor are included in the 
chamber music series of four concerts to 
be given at the Manhattan School of Mu- 
sic. One other work having its New York 
premiere is G. Seldon-Goth’s Quartet in E. 
The dates of the forthcoming concerts are 
Feb. 19, 24 and 27, and March 3. 


Egon Petri Visits Southern College 


Egon Petri, Dutch pianist now residing 
in the United States, spent two days re- 
cently at Shorter College, Rome, Ga., lec- 
turing and discussing problems of piano 
technique with the students and faculty of 
the music department. He gave a recital 
at the college during his visit. 
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Features this season with outstanding success 


TROUBLE 


by Robert MacGimsey 
Medium and Low Voice (with Piano Accompaniment) @ AO 


SUNDOWN | 


by Richard Hageman 
High and Low Voice (with Piano Accompaniment) @ .50 
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JUST PUBLISHED— 
FOR 


J. S. Bach—C. le Fleming 
"Schafe kénnen sicher weiden" 


J. S$. Bach—C. le Fleming 
“Wachet auf, ruft us die Stimme" 
(Sleepers wake) 


says—‘‘The most absolute! 


by the arranger.’’ 





CHESTER'S OF LONDON 


PIANO SOLO 


(Flocks may graze secure)... 


Erie Blom writing in the Birmingham Post on C. le Fleming's arrangement of ‘“‘Schafe konnen sicher weiden’’ 
‘T ly beautiful composition with which | am acquainted. The aria should be in every 
pianists’ library. The lovely pastoral quality of the original accompaniment has been caught very successfully 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SOLON ALBERTI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


COACHING IN 
Recital—Oratori Radio—Repertoire 


Hotel Ansonia, 2107 B’way, N.Y.C., SU. 7-3300 


MARY WEBB ALYEA 


ty Pianist—T eacher 
Ace t—Coach 
GRADUATE ARTisn “STUDENT, PIETRO YON 


Studio: 803 Carnegie Hall, * aad York 
and Rutherford, N. 


KARL 


ANDRIST 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Mot.: Bernard R. LaBerge, 2 West 46th St., New York 


Louis Bachner 


Teacher o: oiler pnt Ss Onégin, 
Ria Sle. Heinrich Schiusaus, uliuns Huehn 
and many others 
Hotel Ansonia, New York City 


B AK ER 


Faculty: Juilliard Summer School 
an COACH—CONDUCTOR 
2345 Broadway, N. Y. C. Tel. SU 7-2860 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 


134 West 58th Street New York City 
Phone: Circle 7-3958 


| BARTH =-.. 


“How te teach Piano-Harmony 
Improvisation”-Modern Approach 
Barbizon Plaza-36th fir., 101 W. 58 St., New York City 


PRINTING of every description 


Reasonable Prices—Quick Service 


Telephone CIrcle 5—9458 
Salesman will call on you. 


BEAUX-ARTS SERVICE CO. 
256 West 54th St. New York City 


BRUCE _BENJAMIN 


Formerly Prof. "a “Singing Oberlin Cons. 
Teaching Studie - West (6th Street, 
New York, WN. Y. e* % "a WA, 86-8618 


SUSAN BOICE 


Teacher of Singing 
320 East 57th Street, N. Y. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotel Wellington, SSth St. and 7th Ave., N. Y¥. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1623 


ALFRED BOYCE 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 


135 West S6th St., New York 
Phone: Circle 7-5657 


JEAN BUCHTA 
Integrated Courses in 
PRACTICAL HARMONY 
COMPOSITION ANALYSIS 
20 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. MU. §-2536 


WINIFRED YOUNG 


CORNISH 


Concert Pianist 
1401 Steinway — New York, N. Y. 
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Pupils of Arthur Gerry, teacher of sing- 
ing, who have been fulfilling important en- 
gagements during the past few weeks, in- 
clude Phyla Wood, soprano; Gordon Ber- 
ger, baritone, and Laurens Anderson, bass, 
who have been booked for a new radio 
program, ‘Ascap on Parade’, over WMCA. 
They also sang at the Hotel Willard in 
Washington, D. C., on Jan. 15. Miss 
Wood recently joined Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians. Anna Handzlik, contralto, 
is singing in ‘No for an Answer’. John 
Langstaff, baritone, appeared as soloist 
with the A Cappella Chorus of Elizabeth, 
N. J., under Wesley Steele. Ruth Rich- 
mond, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital for 
the Advertising Club of New York. Gor- 
don Berger has been engaged for the quar- 
tet of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Yonkers. He was soloist with the Forest 
Hills Choral Society in ‘The Messiah’ and 
fulfilled engagements at the Marble Col- 
legiate Church and the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest in New York. 

ae 


A group of artists from the La Forge- 
Berimen Studios gave a recital at the 
Methodist Church in Darien, Conn., on 
Dec. 29. The program, consisting of sacred 
music in keeping with the holiday season, 
was presented by Mabel Miller Downs, 
soprano; Elizabeth Andres, contralto, and 
Frank Moody, baritone. Beryl Blanch was 
accompanist. Frank La Forge is conduct- 
ing a series of six concert lectures at his 
home in Darien, under the auspices of the 
Community Association of that town. Four 
of these have already been given. Mr. La 
Forge speaks at each lecture about the 
lives of various composers, and artist- 
pupils from his studios perform works of 
the composers represented. Emma Otero, 
soprano, has been re-engaged by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Company. 

* * * 


Alma Schwamb, coloratura suprano, pu- 
pil of James Woodside, gave a recital at 
the Studio Club of New York on Dec. 13, 
and with Ida Frey Streng, contralto, for 
the Woman’s Club of Woodcliff, N. J. 
Mrs, Streng gave several recitals recently : 
for the Woman’s Club of Bergenfield N. J., 
at the Hotel Edison, N. Y., a benefit re- 
cital at the Zion Lutheran Church, West- 
wood, N. J.; for the Women’s Club of 
Midland Park, N. J. She is scheduled to 
give a recital before the Junior Woman’s 
Club of Newark, N. J. Bernice Robinson, 
soprano, has appeared in a recital before 
the Y.M.C.A. in Newark, N. J., and the 
North Jersey Men’s Athletic Club in the 
same city. 

a 


Edmund Zygmunt, artist-pupil of Ed- 
mund Zygman, appeared as soloist at the 
Grover Cleveland High School Auditorium 
in the Sibelius Violin Concerto, with Lil- 
lian Bauer at the piano. He was also guest- 
artist of the Kosciusko Masonic Lodge in 
a program of Polish music including works 
by Paderewski, Zarzycki and Mlynarski. 
He was heard, too, in the Vivaldi A Minor 
Concerto at Mr. Zygman’s conducting 
class, the orchestra being led by Emanuel 
Vardi, a member of this class. Mr. Zyg- 
man’s activities also include leadership of 
the Doctor’s String Sinfonietta in New 


York. 
eS = © 


Ruth Shaffner, soprano and teacher of 
singing, has many pupils who have been 
active in the musical field. Maggie Dean 
Healy was soloist with the St. Cecilia Club 
of New York at the Waldorf-Astoria Ho- 
tel. Natalie Scholze was heard as guest 
soloist at the Community Church, Sher- 
man, Conn. She was also guest soloist at 
the ‘Congregational Church of New Mil- 
ford, Conn. Jane Pressey was soloist at the 
First Methodist Church, North Tarry- 
town. She also directs the Junior Choir 
at that church. Doris Clark, soprano, will 
be heard with the Golden Hill Chorus at 
Carnegie Hall, this month. Miss Shaffner 
will give her annual pupils’ recital on 
Feb. 1 at the Haubiel Studios. Miss Shaff- 


ner teaches one day a week at Paterson, 
N. J., two days a week at Drew Seminary, 
Carmel, and the balance of the time at her 
New York Studio. 


* * * 


Adelaide Van Wey, contralto, artist-pupil 
of Edgar Schofield, fulfilled important re- 
cital engagements during the month of 
December. On Dec. 2, she sang for the 
Monday Afternoon Women’s Club of 
Binghamton, N. Y.; for the Consolidated 
Junior High Schools of Harrisburg, Penn., 
on Dec. 9; and at the John Harris High 
School in the same city on Dec. 19; for 
the Woman’s Club of Richmond, Va., on 
Dec. 10, and in Pierce Hall, Washington, 
D. C., under the auspices of the Ars 
Musicae Guild on Dec. 12. 

Ernice Lawrence, tenor, was to be soloist 
with the New York Symphony at the 
Brooklyn Museum on Jan. 19, and at the 
Museum of Natural History on Jan. 22. 


* * * 


Pupils of Rudolph Gruen and Frances 
Hall, teachers of piano, were heard in a 
studio recital on the evening of Dec. 7. 
Those taking part included William Kauf- 
man, Frances Vincent, Marion Dancis, 
Ruth Goldbloom, Rita Kaplan, Beulah 
Friedman, Miriam Rothberg, Rita Weiss- 
ner and Alexander Georges. 


* * * 


Bruce Matthai, baritone, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, appeared in a recital be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Roland Park, 
Baltimore, on Dec. 26, offering song groups 
by Wolf and Brahms. 


* * * 


The fourth recital in the sixth annual 
series presented by the Music School of 
Henry Street Settlement was given by 
Johana Harris, pianist, and Grace Leslie, 
contralto, at the Playhouse, on Jan. 19. 


FLAGSTAD OPENS SERIES 
AT LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Erica Morini Appears—‘Messiah’ Is 
Presented by Schola Cantorum— 
Bach Musicale Given 


AppLeton, Wis., Jan. 20. — Kirsten 
Flagstad presented the opening concert of 
the Lawrence College Community Artist 
Series recently before a capacity house in 
Lawrence Memorial Chapel. The second 
concert in this series was presented on Dec. 
16 by Erica Morini, violinist. 

The Schola Cantorum of 200 voices, un- 
der the direction of Carl J. Waterman, 
Dean of the Conservatory of Music, gave 
its annual presentation of Handel’s ‘The 
Messiah’ on Dec. 1. Soloists included Har- 
riett Peterman, soprano; Dorothy Flit- 
croft, contralto; William Hogue, tenor ; 
Marshall B. Hulbert, baritone. Organ ac- 
companiment for the Oratorio was played 
by La Vahn Maesch, professor of organ 
and music history. 

Lawrence chapters of Sigma Alpha Iota 
and Phi Mu Alpha, appeared in an all- 
Bach musicale on Dec. 17, at Peabody 
Hall. The Cantata, ‘For Us a Child is 
Born’, was featured on the program. 


Nita Gale Sings at Hotel Ansonia 


Nita Gale, soprano, pupil of Solon Al- 
berti, gave a song program at the Hotel 
Antonia on the evening of Jan. 14. Miss 
Gale offered a group of Brahms Leider, 
Katherine Lockhart Manning’s ‘Sketches 
of Paris’, a group in French by Duparc, 
Chausson and Debussy. The final group 
in English included two works by Mr. 
Alberti, an arrangement by him, and 
works by Mabel Wood Hill and James H. 
Rogers. 








John Doane 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Buildin; 


Studio: 121 Madison Ave., at 30th St, 
‘Phone: MUrrav Hill S-20R8 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. G TR. 7-2305 


Figueroa School of Music 


Directed by teachers from Paris and 
Madrid Conservatories 
Violin - Piano -’Cello and Ensemble Classes 
161 W. 57th Street, New York 
’Phone: ClIrcle 5—4261 » 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Provision for Resident Students 
Request 


Circular Upon es 
2 Orchard Parkway, Whi pie. 2 x. Y. 


821 Steinway Bidg., New York 


[VAN GALAMIAN 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASSES 
Studio: 46 West S4th Street, New York City 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Dorilton, 171 W. 7ist St., New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


ARTHUR GERRY 


Tenor 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 269 W. 72nd St.,N. ¥Y.C. EN. —_ 


EUPHEMIA 


GIANNINI GREGORY 


eee hy Technique Opera & General Repertoire 
he Italian Bel Canto—Lampert! Methed 


Faculty Member, Curtis Institute of Musie 
Limited number of private pupils accepted. 


Studio: 30 Overhill Road, Stonehurst, Upper Darby, Pa. 


HAZEL GRIGGS 


Teacher of Piane 
TEACHERS COURSES 


Studie: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., NM. Y. C. 
DOROTHY 


HESS 


Pianist-Accompanist-T eacher 
Studio: 30! So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


Ethel Glenn Hier 


Composer-Pianist 
Lecture Recitals 
Classes In Piano for Adults 
Studie: 205 W. 57th St.. N. ¥.C. Phone: Clr. 7-5175 


MILDRED KING 


SCHOOL OF PIANO 
Piano, Harmony and Lecture Courses given by 
Graduate-pupils of Ernest Hutcheson, Bgon 
Petri, Olga Samaroff Stokowski and Frederick 
Converse. 


34-32 75th St., Jackson Heights, L. I. 


HARRY KNOX 


Pianist - Juilliard Graduate 
Pupil of SILOTI and GORODNITZKI 
Studio: 344 W. 72nd St., N. Y.—ENd. 2-4106 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Studio: 155 East 9lst Street 


New York City 
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LANGSTROTH 


11 years Prof. Conservatory of Vienna 
Faculty: Chatham Square Music School 


Academic Courses in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition 
Studio: 447 E. 89th St.,N. Y.C. AT. 9-0967 
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DENVER PLAYS HOST 
TO MUSIC TEACHERS 


Colorado State Association 
Holds Annual Three-Day 
Meeting—Elect Officers 


JENVER, Jan. 20.—The nineteenth 
annual convention of the Colorado State 
Music Teachers Association was held in 
Denver on Dec. 8, 9, and 10. Approxi- 
mately 150 teachers gathered to hear the 
excellent program prepared by Jose- 





MARGUERITE BARR 


MacCLAIN 


Teacher of Singing 
225 So. 17th St., Philadelphia 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 


Pianist 


Studio: 34 Bast 6lst Str 
Phone REgent 


Dorothee Jane 
MANSKI FREUND-NAUEN 
Internationally famous teacher 


Metropolitan Opera 
VOCAL STUDIO 
170 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


SOPHIE MOORE 


SOPRANO 
Recently arrived from Italy 
Teacher of Singing—lItalian Method 
Diplomas: Royal Philharmonic Academy 
and Royal Conservatory St. Cecilia, Rome 
344 W. 72 St., Cor. Riverside Dr. Phone: TR. 7-4416 


FLORENCE HEDSTRUM 


MORSBACH 


Teacher of Singing 
160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-5760 TRaf. 7-6700 





New York 





SC. 4-4864 








Phones: 


HANS MUENZER 
Violinist 
541 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
au New York “sn 
College of Music 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
eS 








Send for catalog ... 114-116 EB. 85th St., 


Arthur Judson Philips 


Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. 6th St., New York 


VERE, VIRGINIA & JANE 


RICHARDS 


Voice, Piano, Theory 
836 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 











Cl. 7-3783 


JAMES MAXWELL RocHe 


eS OF SINGING 
— Conductor 
58 Wate 68th Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 4-1612 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 


Member of Faculty Juillierd School of Music. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















EDGAR 


SCHOFIELD 


Voice Building, Repertoire, Coaching 
Studio: 50 W. 67th St., New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-9527 

















phine Knowles Kendel, president of the 
organization. 

Antonia Brico was chosen to be the 
speaker at the opening session of the 
Convention; she spoke on the dual sub- 
ject of “The Future of Music Education 
in America’ and the ‘Opportunities for 
Service of Women in the Field of 
Symphonic Conducting.’ 

Monday morning was devoted to the 
Piano Forum, with Fredericka Wadley 
as chairman. Speakers included: Ed- 
ward B. Fleck, Margaret Day Grubb, 
and Nelson Deane. The rest of the day 
was devoted to lectures by Dr. Brad- 
ford J. Murphy, Lecturer on Psychiatry 
at the State University of Medicine, and 
Rowland Dunham, dean of music of 
Colorado University. Musical pro- 
grams during the day included a two- 
piano group by Marjorie Hornbein and 
Ruth Parisoe and selections by Lucille 
Folbrecht, contralto. 


Vocal Problems Discussed 
Tuesday morning was assigned to 
vocal problems under the leadership of 
J. Allen Grubb in a round table discus- 


sion in which all those attending par- 
ticipated. This was followed by a ‘Diag- 


nosis of Untrained Voices’ by Helen 
Olin Roberts and Alexander Grant. 
One session was devoted to ‘Better 


Business Methods for Music Teachers’ 
in which Marie Alcott of Grand Junc- 
tion discussed ‘The Successful Opera- 
tion of a Private Studio.’ Florence 
Lamont Hinman, president of the 
Lamont School of Denver, talked on 
‘Building the Private School of Music’; 
and George R. Day, a local business 
man, discussed ‘How the Businessman 
May Aid in Fostering the Appreciation 
of Music.’ 

The afternoon opened with the annual 
business meeting and election of off- 
cers; it was followed by the reading of 
a paper, ‘The Interchange of Music 
Between the Americas,’ by James Sykes 
and illustrated by musical selections. 
The convention closed with the annual 
composers’ concert at which composi- 
tions by Malloy Miller, Robert J. 
Organ, Horace E. Tureman, Andrew 
Riggs, Edwyl Redding, and Canon 
Winfred Douglas were played. 

Officers elected for the next year are 
Virginia Rigg, president; James Sykes 
of Colorado, first vice-president; Au- 
gusta Zizka, second vice-president ; John 
C. Kendel, third vice-president; and 
Alma Neill, secretary-treasurer. New 
members of the board of directors 
chosen were: Marie Alcott of Grand 
Junction and Alveretta Inman of Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





Malone Singers in Concert 


Three singers from the studio of Robert 
Malone were heard in a concert in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16, the occasion being one of 
Mr. Malone’s monthly musicales. They 
were Ann Paige, contralto; Peter Murphy, 
tenor, and George Keeley, baritone. Mr. 
Malone accompanied the singers. The Rob- 
ert Malone Choral Scholarship Society of 
Carnegie Hall will give a concert at the 
Waldorf Astoria on Feb. 23, for the bene- 
fit of the building fund of Villa Monica 
Convalescent Home in Jamaica, L. I. 





Genevieve Wood Resumes Duties at 
Mills College 


Genevieve Wood, teacher of voice, has 
returned to Oakland, Calif., to resume her 
duties on the faculty of Mill College where 
she has taught voice for the past eleven 
years. Miss Wood has just completed a 
special course with Giuseppe Boghetti in 
New York, and fulfills recital engagements 
on the west coast in early December. 
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Pruever Holds Courses 
At New York College 


Former Conductor of Berlin Philhar- 
monic Offers Special Training 





Julius Pruever 


Juiius Pruever, former conductor of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, is teaching 
courses in conducting, score-reading and 
orchestration at the New York College of 


' Music. 


The courses include the technique of the 
baton, study of orchestral literature and in- 
struments and the fundamentals of score 
reading and instrumentation. Mr. Pruever 
is also conducting special courses for or- 
chestra players which include the study 
of solo parts in concerted works. 





NEW SCHOOL TO OFFER 
NINE NEW COURSES 


Spring Term to Include Novel Classes 
by Eminent Teachers and 
Musciologists 

Nine music courses by leading com- 
posers, musicologists and critics will be 
offered at the New School for Social Re- 
search in its Spring term, which opens 
Feb. 3. The courses include two by Henry 
Cowell, three by Ernest T. Ferand, and 
others by Hanns Eisler, Max Graf, Eduard 
Steuermann, and Jascha Horenstein. 

Mr. Cowell will give a course on ‘Crea- 
tive Music in America’; also a ‘Workshop 
in Musical Theory’. 

Mr. Eisler, composer, currently engaged 
under a Rockefeller grant in research in 
motion picture music, offers a general 
course in ‘The Art of Listening to Music’, 
beginning Feb. 3. Dr. Ferand, musicologist, 
is giving three courses: ‘Ear Training and 
Direct Approach to Music’, ‘Piano Impro- 
visation: Elementary’, and ‘Piano Impro- 
visation: Advanced’. 

Max Graf, teacher and author, will con- 
duct a ‘seminar in musical criticism’, which 
will combine both the theory and the prac- 
tical application of musical criticism, and 
instruction and practice in writing musical 
criticism. Jascha Horenstein, conductor, 
will conduct a chorus which, although 
intended primarily for students and fac- 
ulty of the school, may be joined by any- 
one with a good voice and ear. Eduard 
Steuermann, pianist and teacher, offers a 
course on “Teacher and Pupil in Piano 
Playing’. 





Musical Art Quartet to Open Michigan 
Festival 

ANN Arspor, Jan. 20.—The University 
of Michigan will bring the Musical Art 
Quartet to open a chamber music festival 
which it is sponsoring for the first time 
this year. The Quartet will give three 
concerts, on Jan. 24 and Jan. 25. Other 
appearances on this tour will include con- 
certs in Montreal on Jan. 23 and in Cin- 
cinnati on Jan. 26. 
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? SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 


The Gorham, 136 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Clirele 7-6363 


FLEEDA 


Alberti-Speth 


Teacher of Singing 
148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. EN. 2-5449 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
arpecring in Opera, Concert and Radio 
: Hotel New York 
“eae SUsquehanna 7-7068 


STEUERMANN 


Concert Pianist 
Will accept Intermediate and 
Advanced Students 


Studio: 155 West 74th Street 
New York, N. Y. Tel.: EN. 2-800 


‘Tollefsen } 
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Instruction 8 

H Violin and Piano T 

Studio: 946 President St., Brooklyn, N.Y. A 
ARVIDA 


VALDANE 


Teacher of Singing 
Now York Studio: 430 E. 86th St. REg@. 4-1338 
Phila.: (Mon.-Thurs), 1714 Chestnut St. Spruce $3899 


VORIES STUDIOS 


Vocal and Musical Arts 
Allen Hamilton Vories - 
Hanna Van Volienhoven 

8 Kingswood Road 
Weehawken, New Jersey 


MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
1702 Newkirk Aver * Breckiya, N.Y 
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ALABAMA INSTITUTIONS 
COORDINATE FACILITIES 


Birmingham-Southern College and 
Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music Join Forces 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 20.—Birming- 
ham-Southern College and Birmingham 
Conservatory of Music joined forces this 
Fall, according to Dr. Raymond R. Paty, 
college president, and Dr. Dorsey Whit- 
tington, conservatory director. 

The new location of the conservatory in 
the Simpson building on Southern’s campus 
brings closer coordination of the two in- 
stitutions and will be accompanied by a 
system of interchangeable credits between 
them. The Simpson building will be re- 
modelled to include installation of an audi- 
torium to seat more than 500. The Bir- 
mingham Conservatory of Music coordi- 
nated with Birmingham-Southern College 
will maintain its Highland Avenue branch 
as headquarters for the preparatory depart- 
ment. 

Founded in 1895, the conservatory was 
directed by William and Edna Gockel 
Gussen from 1903 to 1930. In 1930, Dr. 
Whittington became director and the con- 
servatory became an accredited school in 
1933. Students of the conservatory will 
now have use of many of the college facili- 
ties, including the library, the Carnegie 
Music Set of recordings, and both academic 
and professional courses on the same 
campus. M. S. 


University of Alabama Broacasts 
Records for Students 

University, ALA., Jan. 20.—A group of 
students of the University of Alabama, un- 
der the leadership of the Quadrangle Club, 
has successfull carried out a musical proj- 
ect which is financed entirely by the stu- 
dents. Broadcasting equipment has been 
purchased for the purpose of sending out 
recorded music over the campus several 
times each day. Programs of half an hour 
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each have been given, also short programs 
and longer serious ones on Sunday after- 
noons. The best equipment possible has 
been purchased and records from the li- 
brary of the School of Music are being 
used. 


Juilliard Artists Recital 

The second of the Juilliard Artists Reci- 
tals was given in the school auditorium on 
the evening of Jan. 8. The first work on 
the program was the Trio Sonata from 
‘The Musical Offering’ by Bach for flute, 
violin and piano, played by Georges Bar- 
rére, Albert Stoessel and Gregory Ash- 
man. Following this, Susanne Fisher, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, sang ‘L’ Amero 
Saro Costante’ from Mozart’s ‘Il Re Pas- 
tore’ with Sergius Kagen at the piano and 
Mr. Stoessel playing the violin obbligato, 
also ‘La Flute Enchantée of Ravel, with 
Mr. Barrére playing the flute obligato. 
Next came a sonata for violin and piano, 
by Mr. Stoessel played by the composer 
with Mr. Ashman at the piano. Following 
the intermission, Miss Fisher, accompanied 
by Mr. Kagen, sang songs by Fourdrain, 
Dupare and Grieg. The program closed 
with Mr. Barrére and Jerome Rappaport 
playing a Sonata for flute and piano by 
Hindemith. N. 


Joseph and Rosa Lhevinne, Pianists; 
Louis Persinger, Violinist 

This was the first of the Artists’ Recital 
Course given at the Juilliard School of 
Music, on the evening of Nov. 27. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lhevinne began the program with 
original four-hand compositions by Mozart 
and Mendelssohn. Following this, Mr. 
Persinger offered the Bach Chaconne and 
Mr. Lhevinne four Debussy works. After 
the intermission, Mr. Persinger played 
Ysaye’s Sonata in D Minor for violin 
alone, and the program ended with works 
by Rachmaninoff and an arrangement of 
the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ 
arranged for two pianos and played by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lhevinne. N. 


Gwendoline Bayley Gives Recital 


Winfield Abell, director of the School 
for Advancement in Music, presented 
Gwendoline Bayley, pianist, in the second 
cf a series of artist-students’ recitals in 
Steinway Hall on Jan. 5. Miss Bayley 
played music by Bach, Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn, a group of works by Chopin, 
Brahms’s ‘Wiegenlied’ transcribed by 
Grainger, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodie 
No. 11, and Fantasie for piano and or- 
chestra, with Cynthia Neville, playing the 
orchestral part at another piano. 


Eastman School Band Plays 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—On Jan. 17 
the Eastman School Symphony Band, 
Frederick Fennell, conductor, gave its sec- 
ond concert of the season at the Eastman 
Theatre, under the auspices of the East- 
man School of Music. Mr. Fennell’s ex- 
pert conducting and excellent arrangements 
provided a good concert, and there was a 
large audience. 


Kansas City Conservatory Board Holds 
Election 

Kansas City, Jan. 20.—The board of 
directors of the Conservatory of Kansas 
City recently elected Karl Krueger presi- 
dent of that body. Samuel Thaviu, asso- 
ciate conductor of the Philharmonic and 
concertmaster, was appointed director of 
the Conservatory orchestra and head of 
the violin department. BD. i. 


Dr. Ferand To Give New Courses 

Dr. Ernest T. Ferand, musicologist and 
music educator, has recently returned from 
a lecture tour in Ohio, which included an 
address at the Cleveland convention of the 
MTNA and the American Musicological 
Society, on ‘Improvisation in Music His- 
tory and Education’, Dr. Ferand. will re- 
sume his activity at the New School for 
Social Research. In the spring term, be- 
ginning Feb. 3, new groups will be formed 
in creative music education. The following 


W. D. Barke 


ORGANIST AND MASTER CLASS IN BALTIMORE 


Virgil Fox, American Organist, Enjoys a Few Idle Moments with His Master Class in Front of 
the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, Md. 
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courses will be given by Dr. Ferand: ‘A 
New Approach to Music Appreciation 
through Ear Training’. and ‘Piano Impro- 
visation and Creative Keyboard Har- 
mony’, 


Junior Programs Gives Benefit 

Junior Programs, Inc.’s latest ballet, 
‘Robin Hood’, written and directed by Saul 
Lancourt to a score compiled by Margaret 
Carlisle, was presented on the afternoon of 
Dec. 30 in the new theater auditorium of 
Hunter College. The performance was 
sponsored by the Young America Wants 
to Help Committee, the proceeds going to 
British War Relief. Dorothy L. McFadden 
is founder-director of the organization. The 
performance itself was contributed for the 
cause of the beneficiary by Mrs. McFadden 
and members of the cast of the Junior 
Programs Ballet Company, who are: Ed- 
win Strawbridge, choreographer and prin- 
cipal dancer; Virginia Miller, prima bal- 
lerina; Martha Picken, narrator; and 
Marguerite de Anguera, William Miller, 
Charles Tate, Barbara Gaye, William 
Cooper, Henry Omond, Louis Vinai and 
Robert Rowe Paddock. Solmon Rokoff, 
violinist, and Leo Polski, pianist, who fur- 
nished the musical accompaniment, also 
donated their services. 


Juilliard School Gives Third of Chamber 
Music Concerts 

The Graduate School of the Juilliard 
School of Music gave the third of a series 
of afternoon chamber music concerts on 
Jan. 14. Students participating were: 
Leonard Davis, Edward Bernard and 
Robert Mann, violinists; Martin Fischer, 
viola player, Dorothy Coy, Richard 
Anastasia and Norman Hollander, ’cel- 
lists; Jean Cubbage, soprano; Carol Brice, 
contralto; Ruth Freeman, fluitist; Con- 
stantine Epp, English horn; Milton Rosen- 
stock, clarinetist, and Leonid Hembro, 
pianist. The program included String 
Quartet in A Minor, by Schubert; excerpts 
from the St. John Passion by Bach; 
Sonata for clarinet and piano by George 
McKay, and the first two movements from 
the Trio by Ravel. 


National Opera Club of America 

‘Christmastide Music’ was the subject of 
the meeting of the National Opera Club of 
America, Baroness Katherine Evans von 
Klenner, founder-president, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Dec. 
19. The musical program was provided 
by the United Choristers, Rhys Morgan, 
conductor ; Georgette Michel, soprano, and 
Kitty Cheatham, soprano. Adele Neff gave 
impersonations. The St. Stevens Trio, 
harp, viol and piano, also assisted. N. 


Verdi Club Musicale 

The Morning Musicale given by the 
Verdi Club on Jan. 8 at the Hotel St. 
Regis, attracted a very large audience. 
The entire program featured works of 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. The soloists, all of 
whom were cordially received, included 
Carolina Bamboschek, Susanne Preil, Ma- 
ria Di Marco, Agatha Borzi, Annunziata 
Carotto, Rene Norton, and Frances Al- 
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Mario Palermo and Pas- 
quale Ferrara, tenors; Mario Cozzi and 
Earl Wrightson, baritones. Oreste Di 
Sevo, flutist, and Inez Lauritano, violinist, 
were also heard. Mr. Bamboschek was the 
efficient accompanist. M. 


coon, sopranos ; 


Tuthill Society Gives ‘Messiah’ 


The Tuthill Oratorio Society, directed by 
James A. Brown, presented Handel’s ‘The 
Messiah’ in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the evening of Dec, 18. The so- 
loists were: Anne Bennett, Alza Clawson 
and Kate Tomlinson, sopranos; Mary 
Frances Lehnerts, contralto; James Coke 
Curtis and Paul Kirk Giles, tenors; and 
John Calvert and William Gebhart, bari- 
tones. Alice Wightman was the accom- 
panist of the evening. M. 


The Branscombe Choral 


The Branscombe Choral, Gena Brans- 
combe, conductor, gave its annual Candle 
Light Program of Christmas music in the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church on the after- 
noon of Dec. 22. The program included 
works by Bach, Mozart, Nannini, Lotti, 
carols from various countries, and modern 
works. 


Mannes Music School Offers 
Scholarships 


The Mannes Music School is offering 
two scholarships in composition under 
Georg Szell. Students interested in these 
scholarships may apply immediately in per- 
son at the Mannes Music School, at 157 
East 74th Street. The scholarships will be 
granted on the basis of compositions sub- 
mitted by the applicants. 


N. Y. College of Music Offers Course for 
Music Editors 


A seminar for editors of music will be 
given at the New York College of Music 
beginning Feb. 7, by Dr. Jacob Weinberg, 
of the theory department. The course is 
designed for editors of music, but will also 
benefit proofreaders, engravers, orchestra- 
tors, copyists, arrangers, and other profes- 
sionals dealing with printed and written 
music. The course will cover fifteen weeks 
of one-hour sessions each week. 


New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
Sponsors Third Concert 

The third in a series of Young Artists 
Concerts, under the auspices of the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association, was 
given on Jan. 14 at the Hotel des Artistes. 
Those heard included Meta Korbitzki, so- 
prano; Jane Barrett, mezzo-soprano; 
Marie-Louise Quevli, mezzo-contralto; 
John Campbell, tenor; Edward Harris, 
accompanist. 


Harmony Guild Announces Competition 

The Harmony Guild of New York an- 
nounces its fifth competition for scholar- 
ships in harmony and analysis of compos'- 
tion for talented performers and composer's 
who are without funds for study. Applic: - 
tions should be made to Mrs, Felix 
Thomas, 36 Gramercy Park, East, N. Y,, 
before Jan. 31. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
amplifying him with an orchestra the big- 
hearted Liszt was probably actuated by the 
most creditable of motives. By means of 
transcriptions he had popularized countless 
songs of Schubert which an indifferent 
world might otherwise have ignored. To- 
day it is interesting to resurrect as 
a curiosity Liszt’s almost forgotten version 
of the ‘Wanderer’ Fantasy. To the best 
of my knowledge it has not been heard in 
local concert halls in years and abroad no 
one seems ever to play it. But having ex- 
amined it one can without great compunc- 
tion replace it on the shelf. 

No doubt it is done with all of Liszt’s 
cunning and eye to effect. He gives much 
to the orchestra that Schubert gave to the 
piano and augments the task of the pianist 
with a variety of intensifying Lisztian 
effects, though not tawdry or empty ones. 
But the whole thing assumes thereby a 
hue of sophistication quite absent from the 
innocent original. And for that reason it 
will probably seem much less treasurable 
to musicians of today. I question whether 
even those who were born hating the 
‘Wanderer’ Fantasy (there are such!) 
will be pleased with the best of Liszt’s 
intentions. 

Edward Kilenyi plays the solo part with 
fluency, clarity and a _ very proficient 
technique, though without striking qualities 
of imagination or heart. For some reason 
or other the piano in this recording sounds 
disturbingly out of tune. The orchestral 
part under Mr. Meyrowitz is very 
adequately treated. 





BACH 
Chorales. 
Unaccompanied. Conducted by Dr. Franz Was- 
ner. (Victor) 
weld ai intangible which is de- 

lightfully present when the Trapp 
Choir sings in the flesh evaporates in 
these recordings. Here the singing has 
something matter-of-fact about it, some- 
thing casual. Nor do the voices seem 
to blend as richly and beautifully as they 
do on the concert platform, while in 
several instances the soprano intonation 
is open to doubt. This is the more re- 
grettable as the singing of this interesting 
family group is usually most endearing in 
its combination of technical expertness and 
touching artlessness of expression. 

The Bach chorales they offer (a cap- 
pella, of course) include such favorites as 
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Sung by the Trapp Family Choir. 
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‘Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her’, 
‘Wachet auf. ruft uns die Stimme’. ‘Nun 
danket alle Gott’, ‘Wie sch6n leuchtet der 
Morgenstern’ and ‘O Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden’. They sing them in an honest, 
straightforward manner, with very little of 
those fancy nuances to which American 
choral societies are usually addicted. In 
this the Trapps merely conform to Euro- 
pean choral and congregational tradition. 


BEETHOVEN 
Quartet in A Major, Op. 18, No. &. Performed 
by the Coolidge Quartet. ( Victor) 
so is a clean-cut and spirited per- 
formance, with technical smoothness, 
balance and especially with fine vitality 
of rhythm. If I were obliged to single out 
any particular part of the prevailingly fine 
and continent interpretation I might be 
tempted to favor the Andante cantabile 
and especially the exuberant fifth variation. 
Then, however, I should probably recall 
how well the Coolidge artists play the 
minuet (notably the trio, with its sforzandi 
on the third beat), and in the end, should 
possibly embark on an enthusiastic and 
detailed discussion of each of the four 
movements—a rather superfluous act of 
painting the lily. 


HANDEL—‘Where’er you Walk’, from ‘Semele’. 
‘Defend Her, Heaven’, from ‘Theodora’. Sung 
by Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, accompanied by 
Stewart Wille. (Victor) 

Indisputably Mr. Tibbett sings these airs 
well, with style, fine phrasing and a breath 
amply long enough to treat with ease the 
far-flung Handelian “divisions”. If this is 
true in the ‘Semele’ aria it is even more 
so in the lovely ‘Defend her Heaven’, one 
of the tenderest and most beautiful songs 
Handel ever wrote. At the same time 
there seem to be foreshadowings of the 
impairment which the American baritone’s 
voice underwent last Autumn. A number 
of passages sound breathy and in some 
instances the attack is explosive and even 
“scooped”. 

It is only proper to commend the beau- 
tiful and sensitive accompaniments of 
Stewart Wille. 


J. MICHAEL DIACK—‘Little Jack Horner’. 
H. LANE WILSON—Ah! Willow’ (old English 
tune). Sung by Alexander Kipnis, bass. Ac- 
companied by Ernst Victor Wolff. ( Victor) 

One regrets to see a great artist like 
Mr. Kipnis wasting his time on silly rub- 
bish like ‘Little Jack Horner’. In writing 
it J. Michael Diack seems to have intended 
some kind of parody, for the song is tagged 
“with apologies to Handel”. Yet it is a 
precious sorry parody of Handel, who has 
been capitally burlesqued at one time or 
another by scores of composers for a 
couple of centuries. The ‘Willow Song’ is 
worthier of Mr. Kipnis’s attention and he 
brings to it the unfailing distinction of 
his art. But one has heard him in things 
that suited him more, besides which, one 
cannot deny that his English accent is in 
some degree disturbing. 


BACH—‘Das Alte Jahr vergangen ist’. Liebster 
Jesu, wir sind hier’. Played by Gustave Bret, 
organist. (Victor) 

These exquisite chorale-preludes are 
beautifully played by Gustave Bret. It is 
profitable to compare his live, full-blooded 
performance of ‘Das Alte Jahr vergangen 
ist’, with the dry and anemic treatment of 
the same piece by E. Powers Biggs, in his 
rendering of the Bach ‘Orgelbiichlein’. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN—T he Lost Chord’. Sung 
by Nelson Eddy, with chorus, organ and or- 
chestra conducted by Robert Armbruster. 
(Columbia) 

I have always considered Arthur Sulli- 
van a great composer and ‘The Lost 
Chord’ of its kind a great song. But I 
frankly prefer it with less bedizenment and 
with less of the aura of Hollywood about 
it than is the case here. Nelson Eddy has 
a fine voice, but I would give some of this 
voice for a delivery and a diction some- 
what more cultured than he brings us here. 
Sullivan was fond of ‘The Lost Chord’, 
which he wrote in sorrow at the death-bed 
of his brother, and requested an irreverent 
friend on one occasion not to parody it. I 
feel rather certain he would have wished 
less sentimental clap-trap in its perform- 
ance (sentimental though the song may 
be) and something more like genuine no- 
bility of approach. 
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A CLASS FROM THE MILDRED KING SCHOOL OF PIANO 


Photographed at a Recent Recital at the School Were (Seated, Left to Right) Janet Bertram, 
Sally Hyslop, Lucy Turpin, Lucy Marsh, Mildred King, Head of the School; Priscilla Lowndes, 


Betty Ann Merrill, Dorothy Evans, and Dorothy Burgard. 


(Standing, Left to Right) John 


Aldinger, Irwin Roth, Joan Anderson, Sylvia Merrill, Mildred Updike, Peter Sirch, Charlotte 
Evans, Lee Marsh, Ada Roth, Nancy Nichols, Aileen Anderson and Thomas Fitzgerald 


The Mildred King School of Piano of 
Jackson Heights presented the following 
pupils in a recital on Dec. 16: Marguerite 
Merrill, Dorothy Evans, Joan Anderson, 
John Aldinger, Lucy Marsh, Patricia Will, 
Sylvia Merrill, Aileen Anderson, Nancy 
Nichols, Jane Boots, Irwin Roth, Janet 
Bertram, Mildred Updike, Lucy Turpin, 
Ada Roth, Betty Ann Merrill, Sally Hy- 
slop, Lee Marsh, Priscilla Lowndes, Hope 
Portocarrero and Ann Buckley. Elizabeth 


Travis, who recently made her New York 
debut, was guest artist at a recent piano 
recital. 





New School of Music Opened 
A new music school has been opened at 
161 West 57th Street, New York, directed 
by Jose Figueroa, violinist, All stringed 
instruments are taught. The directors are 
from the Paris and Madrid conservatories. 
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Yale University to Open New Norfolk Music School 





Bruce Simonds Will Be Director 
of Institution Which Will 
Launch Its First Session on 
Stoeckel Estate in Connecticut 
Late in June 


HE new Norfolk Music School 
of Yale University, operating un- 
der the Ellen Battell Stoeckel 
Foundation, will open on June 23 for 
its first session. It will be located at 
Norfolk, Conn., on the grounds of the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Carl Stoeckel, who 
established the music festival at Nor- 
folk. 

Mrs. Stoeckel, who died in 1939, left 
the residue of her estate to form a trust 
fund to support the school. She pro- 
vided that the administration should be 
undertaken by the School of Music of 
Yale University, acting in cooperation 
with the trustees of the fund, Robbins 
Battell Stoeckel, Arthur P. Day and the 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. 
Bruce Simonds, pianist and chairman of 
the department of music of Yale Uni- 
versity, will be the director. 

The school will provide students of 
music, whether professional or ama- 
teur, not only with musical training, but 
with studies in literature and art. Lec- 
tures on these subjects will be offered, 
as well as lectures on music, participa- 
tion in ensemble playing and individual 
study of the piano, organ, violin and 
cello. Concerts by the faculty and vis- 
iting artists will be given once a week. 
There will be no requirements for en- 
trance, save a serious interest in music, 
and no diplomas will be given. The 
course next summer will run for six 
weeks, concluding on Aug. 1. 


Several Buildings Included in Bequest 

Mrs. Stoeckel’s estate is unusually 
well equipped for the uses of a school 
of music. In addition to the residence 
itself, which was called Whitehouse 
many years before the Executive Man- 
sion in Washington was so named, the 
buildings include Battell House, which 
contains administration rooms and ,an 
auditorium seating 300, the Barn, which 
has been remodeled to provide for an 
art gallery, a number of lecture rooms 
and practice rooms, and the Music 
Shed, seating 1800 and widely known 
as the home of the Norfolk Music Fes- 
tival, 

To the Music Shed, which is a per- 
fectly equipped concert hall lined with 
resonant California redwood, Mr. and 
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Drawing of the New Norfolk Music School of Yale University on the Estate of the Late Mr. and Mrs. Carl 





Whitehouse, the Residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel, Now Used as Part of the School 


Mrs. Stoeckel brought such artists <s 
Lillian Nordica, Emma Eames, Louise 
Homer, Alma Gluck, Fritz Kreisler, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Maud Powell, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Clarence Whitehill and 
Sergei Rachmaninoff. Among the com- 
posers who came there to conduct works 
composed especially for first perform- 
ances at Norfolk were Horatio Parker, 
Henry Hadley, S. Coleridge-Taylor, 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, Henry F. Gil- 
bert, George W. Chadwick, Vaughan- 
Williams and Jean Sibelius. The great 
Finnish master was persuaded to come 
to America by Mr. and Mrs. Stoeckel, 
whose guest he was during his entire 
stay in this country. 


Which Will Open in June 





The Music Shed at Norfolk, Where the New 
Music School Will Present Concerts 


A chorus of 500 voices, recruited 
irom the towns of Litchfield County 
and trained during the winter by Rich- 
mond P, Paine, took part in the Festival 
each June. The orchestra was assem- 
bled from New York and Boston and 
was composed largely of players from 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

No tickets were ever sold to the con- 
certs. The many hundreds who enjoyed 
them were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel. 

In addition to Mr. Simonds, the di- 
rector, who will lecture on music and 
teach piano, the faculty of the Norfolk 
Music School includes Hugo Kort- 
schak, assistant professor of violin at 
Yale University, director of the orches- 
tra at the Manhattan Music School in 
New York and conductor of the New 
Haven Symphony, who will be instruc- 





Robert Marshall, American Tenor, with Officials of 
Bellefontaine, O., Codperative Concerts. Left to 


and Accompanist, 


Right Are Milford Snell, Accompanist; Cora Zear- on Tour 
ing, Treasurer; Donivan Williams, Vice-President; Mr. 
Marshall, H. R. Bewley, President; Mrs. Robert Butler. 
Campaign Chairman, and Gail Robinson, Secretary 


Fritz Kitzinger, Conductor, Coach 
Relaxes While 


John Tyers, Baritone, with His 

Accompanist Edith Vogl, at Keuka 

College in Penn Yan, N. Y., Where 
He Sang 


Stoeckel in Norfolk, Conn. 





Battell House, Which Contains Offices and a 
Concert Hall 


tor of violin and of orchestral conduct- 
ing ; Emmeran Stoeber, assistant profes- 
sor of ’cello-playing at Yale University, 
formerly a member of the Lenox String 
Quartet, who will be instructor in en- 
semble playing and ’cello; Luther Noss, 
assistant professor of organ and Uni- 
versity organist at Yale University, 
who will give instruction in choral con- 
ducting and in organ; Andrews Wan- 
ning, formerly of the department of 
English of Yale University, who will 
give lectures on literature; Elizabeth 
Chase, docent of the Yale University 
Art Gallery, who will lecture on art; 
Ward Davenny, instructor of piano at 
Yale University; and Sydney Thomp- 
son, executive secretary. 








Pianist, In- 

spects a Historic Marker in Provo, 

Utah, Where He Gave a Recital 
While on a Western Tour 


Roger Aubert, Swiss 














Vice President ‘end ‘Gen: | » get MIDSEASON MERRIMENT 


eral Manager of Civic 


coneats (Leh) and 8. ? saw, a ae Se 


the Fun 


At a Rainbow Room Party, from the Left: Gladys 
Swarthout, Niles Trammell (President of NBC), Lauritz 
Melchior, Alexander Brailowsky, George Engles (Presi- 
dent of Civic Concert Service), Erica Morini, Frank 
Chapman and (Standing) Ezio Pinza 


Jacques Gordon Evidently Did Not Find His 
Own Story as Amusing as Did Dusolina Giannini, 
S. M. Harrington and Josephine Tuminia 


Genia Nemenoff Pours the Coffee for Her Husband, Pierre 
Luboshutz (Right), Glenn Darwin (Left) and Marion C. 
Heath, Civic Representative 


Harlowe F. Dean of Civic Concerts and Raya Garbousova 
Find a Serious Topic, While George F. Stewart and 
Lucille Manners Turn to a Lighter Vein 


Jean Dickenson Demonstrates the Intricacies of a 
Woman's Handbag to Civic Representatives 
Edward J. Hornick (Left) and J. P. Hayes 


ne Pee reef ol a - Rag lg Felix Knight, Poldi Mildner and Conrad Thibault, Three 
‘ Cain Cannan of the Many Artists at the Festivities 


Anne Jamison, Mobley Lushanya and 
R. J. Teichner Pose Obligingly 


Right: Hertha 
Glaz Smiles for 
the Photog- 
rapher 
Left: Salad Served 
by Georgette Cohan 
to Murl Springstead Photos tr 
and Douglas Beattie W. E. C. HAUSSLER 





Mercedes Walker of Civic Concerts Holds the Attention 
of Jacques Abrams (Left) and Thomas L. Thomas 








“A GREAT PERSONAL AND ARTISTIC TRIUMPH”—BOSTON HERALD 


: 





erce Buildind, 
Boston— Mass December 10, 1940 


Columbia Concerts Corporation 
Haensel & Jones Division 

1135 West 57 Street 

New York City 


Gentlemen: 


A factual statement of the concert by 
Richard Crooks, whom I presented yesterday, 
would be that the. singer enjoyed a great 
personal triumph before an audience which 
broke attendance records at the hall. You 
will note from the enclosed box office state- 
ment that the regular seating capacity was 
increased by two hundred and forty-seven 
seats and hundreds were turned away from 

the box office. 





Exclusive Management: 


CoLUMBIA (CONCERTS CORPORATION 

of Columbia Broadcasting System 
HaAENSEL & JONES Division 

sieeeneanial 113 West 57th Street New York, N. Y. 

VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 












































LA FORGE— 
~« BERUMEN 


accompaniments by 


FRANK LA FORGE 





“Singing for Pleasure 
and Practice” 
(High and Low Voice) 
Victor Albums 
P47 & P48 





FRANK LA F ORGE ERNESTO BERUMEN 
Voice Production, Coaching, 


Clodies Concert Pianist and ‘Teacher 








Programme Building, 
: , d fF Pi: Specializing in 
in’ Accompanying and Piano of Piano Specializing | 


(Leschetizky ) Interpretation and ‘Technique 


AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED WITH Emma Jtero, Soprano, heard eekly over WEAF 
of the Red Network, NBC Sundays i2 Noon 

FRANK LA FORGE ARE: EST with H. Leopold Spitalny’s Orchestra 

MARIAN ANDERSON (Two years 1932-33) | 

LUCREZIA BORI, MARGARET MATZENAUER, ‘Teacher of Ellen Berg, 11-year-old Soprano, who 


EMMA OTERO, RICHARD CROOKS, LAW- scored a sensational success as soloist with the 





HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 


Concert and Oratorio Baritone 


Philharmonic -Symphony Orchestra, Rudolph Assistant teacher of Voice with 
RENCE TIBBETT, and many others. Ganz, Conducting, at Carnegie Hall, recently. rank LaForge 


FALL AND WINTER TERMS—SUMMER SCHOOL TO SEPTEMBER Ist 





FRANK LA FORGE'S RECENT VALUABLE CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SACRED AND COLORATURA SONG LITERATURE 
FRANK LA FORGE SACRED SONGS FRANK LA FORGE SONGS AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Published by FOR COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Cari Fischer, 119 West 57th Street, New York City SONGS 


_ j Sati : - Pe ae > s 
And there were Shepierds abiding in the Field (Christma )} PUBLISHER 


a Bird Song Ricordi 
Bless the Lord ; Come unto these vellow Sands Schirmer 
1 will praise thee with my whole Heart Cupid Captive Galaxy 
Make @ joyful Noise (‘Thanksgiving ) Love is a Sickness Ricorai 
Teach me. O Lord Menuet Varié Schir mer 
The Bre: d f Heaven (C i Pastorale Galaxy 
the Teac of Heaven ( ommiunion ) a Spooks Si ditueney 
he Greatest in the Kingdony of Heaven (Children’s Day ) To a Messenger Sehiemer 
Thy Merey, O Lord, is in thef Heavens 

; ae TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Alabieft — The Nightingale Fischer 
Published by Bach — Now the Sheep secure are grazing Fischer 
. ° (The Birthday Cantata) 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, New York City Bellini — Here his Voice with tender Accents Fischer 
; . ios . ~~ (Qui la voce) (1 Puritani) 
Before the Crucifix (Good Friday ) Bishop — Echo Song Schirmer 
But the Hour cometh Bishop — Pretty mocking Bird Ricordi 
Hast thou not known Donizetti — O Radiance of mv Being Fischer 
a oi : . (Linda di Chamounix) 
Have gop — se O God on Dae Donizetti — Mad Scene (Lucia di Lammermoor) Fischer 
Hymn of I tanks and Praise (‘Vhanksgiving ) Glazounow — La primavera d'or pl ange 
If ye abide in me Grétry — La fauvette (Zemire et Azor) Schirmer 
Now upon the first Day of the Week (Easter) Handel — Hallelujah! (Esther) Fischer 
O give Thanks unto the Lord (‘Vhanksgiving ) Kone Re Dancing Doll Fischer 
< wh he I ossini — The Promise Fischer 
O sing unto the Lorc Rossini — The Alpine Shepherdess Fischer 
The Shepherd Rossini — Tarantella Fischer 
Trust in the Lord Rossini — Ah! the Voice I lately heard Fischer 
5; eae Be EE. : , (Una voce poco fa) (The Barber of Seville) 
- hat en ; er ; — the Lord Strauss — Beautiful blue Danube Ricordi 
he Soul is a Sanctuary ; : Strauss — Storielle del bosco Viennese Schirmer 
(All published in two keys) Viardot — How shal!l an artless Maiden Fischer 
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